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1.— What is the matter with the Tags? 
do they look eo frightened? 


S-nl 0h like anything but a hero, as my young master and myself went 
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6.—From which I was rescued by the children, 


who hailed me as a sal 


4.--Tae cope stopped the horse and saved the children, but not me. 
| when they see the monster come 


And, loudly crying out for help, they 


AS FUNNY as SEEMSE 

WHEN “THAT MISCHIEVoU 
BATES is A 
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7 yea, there is, 0 run, oh, Taddies, dol 2er get a gun,” the Teddies cry, “and load it full of Wac 

This bad Rhinocerostrich has his wicked eye on you. ; | “And wa will choot that creature in his ugly looking head.” , 
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E DONT SEE 
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IN THE MOON 


PLANET, 
OUT WALKIN 


RESOLVED 
SWITZERLAND LOOKS AS ff H CAUGHT COLD AND 
Io ZF 10 DEATH. WHEN THE PEOPLE HERE NEED 
TFROSTING FOR THEIR CME THEY GO UPAND SCRAPE 
E SIDE OF AMOUNTAIN. EVERY NOW AND THEN, APE 
FOLKS WITH MORE AMBITION THAN SENSE TRY 
~_JING TO THE TOP OF MOUNT BLANC, WHEN THEY 
THE TOP THEY DISCOVER THE TOP. WHAT ELSES 
\THEN THEY SLIP AND DISGOVER THE BOTTOMS 
TIGE SATS, THE MOON 6LIMBED THE MOUNTAIN 


* 
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7 ONCE AND SOMEONE TACKED HIM 10 THE SKY. 
WAY HE'S A FINANCIAL GENIUS. WHEN HE WANTS 0 


MONEY, HE CHANGES HIMSELF INTO A QUARTER, 
MOON MUST BE EASY, FOR Mi MOON ISOUT LATE 
NIGHT.| WONDER WHERE HE GETS A NEW 
HER, EVERY NORNING-HE COULD MAKE A Millia 
BS ION PUTTING SOME FOLKS WISE: 
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ERHAPS: there is no that has 


person as the Elizabethan ruff. There 
are many well-known styles which are 
even though generations have 
passed since they have been in use, but they 
are not traced: to any one person. Take, for 
instance, the style of the hoopskirt. We know 
of course, that it was introduced into Paris by 
one of the well-known beauties of the day, but 
who this beauty was and why she choose such 
a monstrous exaggeration the world has for- 
gotten, 

„Then. again, there is the fashion of the 
trailing skirt. 
probably built ankle length—that seems’ to be 
the natural conclusion.. Who was it, then, de- 
creed that skirts should trail upon the ground? 
It seems a waste of material! 3 

Not every one appears to know that the ruff 
which encircles the throat and stands stiffly 
rownd the face is unquestionably associated 
with Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, and 
it shows no signs of losing its identity. Queen 


been so completely identified with one 


All skirts at some time were 


higher the better —and this was because her 
neck was yellow and bony; in fact, very far 
from beautiful. Be that as it may, the fashion 
has, to a certain extent, returned during our 
generation, although for so long it has -been 
un 


The old-time ruffs were of lace or net 


stiffly starched; now, however, they are 


of 


softer materials—tulle, chiffon, silk and satin— 


and the ruffles are usually placed upon ‘a foun- 
dation which tightly encircles the throat. 

The most typical_ ruff. of the kind that is 
shown today is made upon a basis of black 


velvet, which is embroidered in bright silk and 


edged with a golden braid. At the gop of this 
is a ruche two inches wide and of three thick- 
‘nesses, tightly pleated and standing up all 
round the face. It is quite a remarkable af- 
fair and one which, to some people, would 
becoming. 

Another ruff, much in the same style, al- 
though made in a slightly different way, is a 
band of satin encireling,the throat and finished 
at each side by a ruche of net, edged with nar- 
row black satin ribbon. This is very pretty 
when worn with an ordinary tailored suit. 

Quite in the Elizabethan style, though 
slightly. different in adaptation, is the collar 
with the biblike effect worn with a gray sills 


Elizabeth preferred very high collars‘—the. 


be. 


shirtwaist. This is of soft gray silk with a 
ruche around the top, while at the base is a 
wide bias band which lies flat upon the shoul- 
ders, giving the effect of a guimpe, although it 
is really detachable. ne 

A “ruche” which is not a ruche, but merely 


a band of soft moire ribbon finished with three 


small buttons and fastened at the side with a 
huge bow of ribbon, is worn by the girl with the 


hat. This is particularly effective, and is pecu- 


liar in that-it gives the smart effect of the ruff 
without being a ruff at all. 

A dainty affair, which might be worn with 
the finest of lingerie waists for afternoon calls 
or on some semi-dressy occasion, is that made 
of three widths of fine valenciennes lace and 
finished at the top with one row of lace backed 
with several rows of pleated chiffon. This is in 
white and is appropriate for a younger woman. 


Two tailored stocks, that might be worn 
with a tailored shirt, are those of embroidered 


linen: One is finished top and bottom with a 
pleated ruffle of the same material. The other 
is curved rather on the Gibson order and has 


merely a ruche at the top. Both are extremely 1 


effective and would be very chic if adopted by 
the strictly tailored girl, who ic perhaps, the 
most typical of the genus Americana. 
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ERHAPS there is no feshion that has 
been 60 completely identified with one 
person as the Elizabethan ruff. There 


| — * well-known styles which are 


instance, the style of the hoopskirt. 
of course, that it was introduced into Paris by 
one of the well- beauties of the day, but 


who this beauty was and why she choose such 
monstrous 


Then. again, there ‘is the fashion f the 
traili skirt. Al skirts at some Sine were 
built ankle length—that seems to he 


the natural conclusion. 
tha 


that the ruff 
he throat and stands stiffly 
ace 18 unquestionably associated 
with Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin — 


it shows no signs of losing its identity. Queen 


exaggeration ‘the world has for- 


Elizabeth preferred very high  collars—the 
higher the better—and this was because her 
neck was yellow and bony; in fact, very far 
from beautiful. Be that as it may, the fashion 
has, to a certain extent, returned during our 
generation, although for so long it has been 
unused, The old-time ruffs were of lace or net 
stiffly starched; now, however. they are of 
softer materials—tulle, chiffon, silk and satin— 
and the ruffies are usually placed upon a foun- 
dation which tightly encircles the throat. 

; most typical ruff of the kind that is 
shown today is. made upon a basis of black 
velvet, which is embroidered in bright silk and 
‘edged with a golden braid. At the top of this 
is a ruche two inches wide and of three thick- 
nesses, tightly pleated and standing up all 
round the face. It is quite a remarkable af- 


fair and one which, to some people, would be. 


becoming. 

Another ruff, much in the same style, al- 
thoagh made in a slightly different way, is a 
band of satin encircling,the throat and finished 
at each side by a ruche of: net, edged with nar- 
row black satin ribbon. This is ve 
when worn with an ordinary tailored Suit. 

‘Quite in the Elizabethan style, though 


slightly different in adaptation, is the collar 


with the biblike effect worn with a gray 


| * 
shirtwaist. This is of soft gray silk with a 


ruche around the top, while at the base is a 


wide bias band which lies flat upon the shoul- 
ders, giving the effect of a guimpe, although it 
is really detachable. 


A “ruche” which is not a ruche, but merely 


a band of soft moire ribbon finished with three 


small buttons and fastened at the side with a 
huge bow of ribbon, is worn by the girl with the 


hat. This is particularly effective, and is pecu- 


liar in that it gives the smart effect of the ruff 
without being a ruff at all. 


A dainty affair, which might be worn with 


the finest of lingerie waists for afternoon calls 
or on some semi-dressy occasion, is that made 
of three widths of fine valenciennes lace and 
finished at the top with one row of lace backed 
with several rows of pleated chiffon. This is in 
white and is appropriate for a younger woman. 

Two tailored stocks, that might be worn 
with a tailored shirt, are those of embroidered 
linen! One is finished top and bottom with a 
pleated ruffle of the same material. The other 
is curved rather on the Gibson order and has 
merely a ruche at the top. Both are extremely 
effective and would be very chic if adopted by 
the strictly tailored girl, who ist perhaps, the 
most typical of the genus Americana. 
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cook sto and range were . 
im the tmagination of the daring in- 
Everything Was cooked over 
in front of the open wood fire. Tea 
big-beliied pots, 
tm which hams and “barons” of corned 
were boiled, and smaller ‘‘stew- 
pane” for vegetables, swung amicably 
side by Side, in the red glare of dee 
beds of hickory embers. 
3 In front of this substratum of living 
- | coale—eo hot that the very ashes were 
ranged vessels in which 
! | baking was done. The semi-weekly bak- 
of bread in the northern states was 
brick oven. dun in the outer 
the kitchen. 
eee brick ovens 


houses have esca 
em 


in colonia! 

the vandalism 
. y are usually 
nk wall within, leaving 
former work. From 
the useless 


as to open the mouth 
the oven. It had an trop door in the 
Gays of tte usefulness. and an iron floor 

id a brick foundation. 
On taking day the interior was filied 
with shert billete of hickory of birch. 


ay Ag 


„ the floor 
of the Oven were swept clean 

the loaves of bread were sid into 
innermost recesses of the cave 
broad wooden shovel kept for 
t pur 


my privilege as a to see, in 
tead which was the 
M generations of our 
11 7 * shovel, black with 
ea ra _ a6 Yignum vitae, from 
had slidden wn and white 
heaves fur BO years. The dear great 
aunt whe then presided over the house- 
held took the guest into the 
Spacious Kitchen, tifted the latch of the 
fron door 


with own hand 
sboweg me how the ancient 


utengi!l had 


done its part in the family baking. 

“The oven was still in use when your 
father was a boy,” said the gentile 
voice, Tren him that you saw it and 


gingerbread went in, and if the oven 
were a good specimen of its kind, there 
remained after the cakes were done 
— the weekly batch of 


I never saw the “brick oven” at the 
South, Bread was made daily there and 


in variety that still earns for southern 
“hot-breads” internatianal reputation. 


‘Tt was. baked in loaves, or as rolls, 


closely set together in the “Dutch 
oven.” Why the name, I do not know. 
It was a round or oval pot with @ flat 
bottom and a tightly-fitting Hd. Iron 
legs held it above the coals, among 
which frying pan and griddle loved to 


2 nestle, for baking and roasting required 


that alr should pass between the coals 
and “oven.” A shovelful of coals cov- 


ered the lid and kept the heat even. 


“A spider’ was a smaller pot of the 
game shape and furnished with three 
strong. short legs. Johnny and hoe 
cakes were known also as “spider cake“ 
when cooked in this. The hoe had no 
top. It was round and legless. To bring 
cakes and pones to perfection it, was set 
in het ashes—the live ashes of which 


I spoke just now—a mass of sparks dug 
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tury. I talked last week with a gen- 
tlewoman of the old school, who had 
seen the “spit” in action in her father’s 
house. 


„It demanded constant attention,” she 
said. “After the roast went on it Was 
one person's business to keep the 
Jack in gentle motion. But the prop- 
erly-tended roast Was perfect its 
kind: A dripping-pan placed under it 
un ved every drop of gravy.” 

Where the spit was not available, 
large roasts were set before the fire 
in tohating-pots of cortesponding di- 
mensions. Coals Were piled beneath 
and on the lid. The lid ‘had to be re- 
moved for each basting and turning ot 
turkey or joint. 


The concoction of swéet dishes m- 


volved an amount of work the modern 


milis made for family use; coffee was 


roasted every. day and ground for each 
making: jelly was made by a tedious 
process, from the feet of calves and 


Nothing was bought ready made. 


Even flavoring essences were of home 


manufacture. Within my memory, the 
housewife who clung pertinaciously to 
the former ways as indubitably better 
than these, flavored blanc mange, je!- 
lies and cakes with lemon by rubbing 
the fresh pee] upon lumps of loaf 
sugar. and with bitter almond by 
rubbing the sugar with green peach 


leaves. Rosewater flavoring was ob- 
tained by steeping rose petals in 
brandy. After the lump sugar was 


tinged do the proper degree of yellow 

or green, it was pounded in a mortar 

with a pestle, then sifted through lace 
suitable 


or muslin to the for 
cake-making. 

HAD “LONGER DAYS” — 
_ 1 shall, by and by, offer recipes th 


evidetice of the truth that gur kfore- 
mothérs had longer Gays than ours, 


more tite ta bestow upon the 


various processes of culinary opera- 
UHons. 

One important branch of cookery in 
that far-off time When, according to my 
computation, there were forty-ight 
hours to the day, fourteen days to the 
week, and sizty to the month—was 
putting up all manner of fruits and a 
few manners of vegetables for use when 
fruits and green vegetables were clea® 
Out of season. . 

t have recipes for pickles that call 


tor an hour a day for a whole month; 


for preserves that could not have been 


brought to the requisite lucency and 
eriepness by less than twelve hours’ 
skilled labor. Apples and peaches were 
pared, sliced and dried under the watch- 
ful eye of the mistress, turned twice a 
day, taken out with the young turkeys 
if the sun shone, and brought in should 
the skies threaten rain. Then they, 
were put up in muslin bags and exam- 
ined every Monday, lest worms and 
mould might attack them. Pears and 
peaches were pared, crushed and sun- 
dried mio leather“ and tomatoes 
stewed and strained and sunned inte 


honey.“ 


We have a way of speaking of those 
departed dames as “thrifty and fru- 
galt’ To an expressive nen- 
sense word from Lewis Carroll, I 
fairly “chertied aloud” With wicked 
glee ih poring over the time-sallowed 
manuscripts lent to me in the 
of my expidPations inte the daily works 
and ways of our revered colonial fduse- 
mother. Foodstuffs Were cheaper then 
than now, R is true. But there was 
less money in Gireyjation, ana what was 
tea be had was worth more than our 
eurrency. 

Judge for vourseit, my 
render, as te the frugality ef a bone 


. fide recipe; laid before me by the great- 


of the vhate- 
laine who administered domestic law in 
a der colonial homestead on the Hud- 
son river, over 160 years back of our 
extrayagant times. I bring the spelling 


down to date: 

5 A Stew of Pigeons. | 
“Take the pigeoys, clean and flour 
them Brown a ot a pound of 


4 * 


: 


To Make Waffers [Waffles?]. 


“Half a pound of white flour, half a 
pound of fine sugar; then take a little 


Water and boil and melt in K half a 


a 


Another aiithentte recipe is for 
Pound Cake. 

ne pound ot flour, one pound of bul- 
ter, Washed in three waters, to get out 
the salt, Knead it well in the water, 
then squeese out every drop df Water in 
a clean linen cloth. Rub the butter 
then to a Gréath. with 4 pound of fing 


sugar flavored with lemon peel before it 


is pounded and sifted; beat Into this a 
lass of brandy, a arated nutmeg and 
the same of mace,. pounded fine and 
sifted. Now, whip thé yolks of six eggs 
very light, and beat these into the but- 


ND here. little one, are thé 
“A durians 1 promised’ thes,” 


— — 


“II was about to sir,” 
- Broves Of team and 
going for a picnic up in the search 
and that thy present will te thelr * — 
“Useful, eh!“ ‘laughed the count. lunch 
I imagine you wi nd it useful.” the — 
Be nodded again in his fashion 1 
de turned away. ie te 
Mrasping the beg of fruit in dus udon 
un the other taking arm 80 
Brother’s arm. Nika turned sete 
332 street, which ran all of four idols 6? 1 
varullel with the river, and im 
byway leading to the hillé tor 
Very pleasant it was this morning. 
odor of fruit and flower « * 


came th idole 
before thé ra of Buddha. 


st Its, 
* the? mured to EAttte Brother: 


tages grew — 
palms, the giant bamboo, 
© and jock trees. Nor did 
4 Brother complain this 


12 then she of 
_ was the work of an inst 
the fruit at the feet of an 


ter and sugar and spice. At the last put 


in the whites whipped stiff and high ty 
turns with a pound of sifted and sun- 
dried flour. Mix well and beat steadily 
for halt an hour, always from the bot- 
tom of the batter.” 


None of these were accounted “fahey 
dishes” by the thrifty dames gte 
They reel off the list of péunds of but- 
ter and quarter pounds throWn Swap as 


coolly as they eall for mushrooms by 


the dozen and pairs of sweetbreads, 
Next week we wilt record other and 
as startling instances of the “frugality” 
in time and materials which, we were 
brought up to hold and believe as cer 
tain, was characteristic of our revered 
exemplars. 


THE 


EXCHANGE 


N kindly response to the inquiry 
of a puzzled young housekeeper 
who wopld, if she knew how, 
utilize the left-overs from the 

family meal, one who has been longer 
in the harness than the querist writes: 


Left-Overs Utilized 
Por the enlightenment of “Julia K. M. I 
offer a few suggestions as to the Gabs 
distress’ her 
Hing ieft-overs “hong 
It is always 
to make use of wen 
to Many hesitate to use date 
because to do go entalis more thought and 
labor than to use fresh material. 
i Por a very little bit of mashed 
mix well with and, with 
inte balls; dip these 
into beaten exg, then Into cracker Seuss 


fry in deep tard. These croquette 
and pleasing to the on. 


. Too spoonfuls of K beans, with 
itiem of a lettuce or 
orton, would make nice wiches of 
with ‘vi chapped onion, a good 
1 Rice ld be wrought inte a pudding, 

4. Cold petatoes—be so few— 
adding or two of 
| ham and deen, then stir in an ege or 
well and you have « thet 
@ favorite with the whole family. 


ple: Piece 


and serve hot wif 


5. of fruit 


sive meat 


ce” 
. Reefsteak in the moet ex 
There ix mn that ft 


we toy re 
net geod as “steak.” 
warete end of poerterhoure 4s a tew adding 
——— to make 4 More generous dish. 


chicken. 


utilize the long 


The tough end of icin. with the addition 
of @ Slice of pork, will make a beef-leaf, 
or hamburg steak. 

7. Twe or three kinds of meat, with the 
— of meat grevy., make appetizing 


Forgive the length of this letter! There 
7 fo much to be said on this subject that 


myself 
Mra. L.. I. (Charleston, III.) 


Your letter is none too long, and it 
affords food for wholesome reflection. 
It is a fact not without significance 
that the “cold cut" of which the tour- 
ist tires to satiety in Great Britain, 


is rarely set pefore him in France. 


Nine out of ten Americans, if inter- 
regated, would freely avow a disrelish 
for said “cold eut.” It brings up vis- 
ions of pallid mutton, livid veal, con- 
gealed and gory beef and juieceless 
Ham and tongue—and, if it 
‘be really good, corned beef—are no- 
table exceptions to the general con- 
demnation. When meat may be “done 


- over” Into savoriness, do it by all 


means, and your family wil] sit down 
to eat and call you blessed. N 


French Uncooked Candy 


Will you of one of the members of the. 
5 me how 


te make French un- 
cooked cands G. B. (Buffalo, N. Y.). 


I pas on the request. I have no 


. knowledge of the confection. In fact. 


I never heard of it before. Will some 


one tell us what it is, and how to 


make it? 


When Stained With lodine 
The éppjication of sand soap to white 
linen, or, Indeed, to anything that has been 
stained with jtodine, will remove the spot. 
Wet the linen and rub thoroughly with the 
rand — ‘Hang it in the air ter a few 
a slight stain remains repeat 


rocess. 

Thies is Are call. | may come again 
if you think this worth noticing. 
I.. R. II. (Harrisburg, Pa.). 

You see what I think of it. lodine 
is in such frequent use now in hospi- 
tals and in family sick rooms that 
we hail every new mode of removing 
the ugly and obstinate stain left by it. 

We expect the promised second call. 


Recipe for “Jane” 
In fulfilment of my sanguine predie- 
on of a rally of our inestimable 
nish eontingent at the call of a 
istressed sister, we have the follow- 
ng as the first fruits of a harvest of 
good things: 


The accompanying recipe ie just 


Jane“ te seeking for. am a Danish 
grt, and have it from my mother’s recipe 

Four pounds of lamb rie Cut out the 
bones and sprinkle the meat with this 


onion, cut fine; half a teaspoonful 
of “et cloves 


Tie up the meat, when . 


for 


- presser 
pressure six 
. When — cold serve, cut thin, on eat 


with brown 


ten the names 4 
her husband tikes, 

' them to her, or. 
Exchange 


T. J. Heights, 5. 
Jane's Danish-born John called the 
coveted dish “rolled aussage.“ We 
are so accustomed to connect the 


word “sausage” with pork, it is a sur- 
prise to learn that this compound 1 


based upon lamb. “What's in a name?” 


Prosperity and Economy 


and do 


l enjoy the Exchange exceedingly 
11 ite suc- 


my little possible“ to continue 
cess by contributing a very 
suggestion, if you care to wre it 
Dish Cloths. 
The sacks in which qrensieted 
comes to us make exce gien 
an ere strong, vet eeft 
in the edges at the = and stitch 
together, then run a row of stitches diag- 
unn ner ty cormer to 


; tah 
en and stay the cloths. Then well. too. 
J. I. (otdwater, Mich.). 
Economical devices are in demand 


cloths 


by those of us who are told by news- 
papers and tradespeople that prices 
are going up in consequence of the 
returning prosperity, te which ' we 
have looked forward so hopefully for 
the past three years that we are con- 
founded by this, the first evidence we 
have had of abatement of stringent 
“times.” Salaries have not advanced, 


we are told in the breath and para- 


graph. 


Women, not versed in the intriea- 


cles of political economy, are some- 
what bewildered, and deeply chagrin- 
ed. It is @ trial te have to eaunt 
pennies as carefully as when business 
was prostrate. 7 

All we can do is to gird up the loina 
of our spirits, and be altruistically 


thankful that somewhere some 


y is 
better off for “reviving 9 


About Nuts | 


When nuts are old (but not rancidty I 


ecald before using them for any purpose. 


and drain them perfectly dry. Spread 
them out im the sun to dry and crisp. 
insures them against the ravages of 
orms. 


and destroys any ze that Ke 
be In them. M. 1.7 (Michigan). 


rolls tenst, ton 
NCHBEON. 


Afterw 
walked too fast. You ful 
0 r to reach the hills, ed now that he cou 1 
arte of the durians, to — — 
too swift for him. ‘made in order tos | 


of fend 
halved of 3 his head neither to 
cake mad * the roughly clad boy 
© his way up the path leading 
at t of Wylam's ec r. 
25 & little village 


was a very simple 


hat 
— do you want?’ the 
the ligh 


practicable use. He 
the Kesilworth colliery 
locomotive under hie di 
ridicule did he meet about 
One gentleman said to hi 
“Suppose you invent 


Much 


an engine 
die of running nine or ten mil 
hour, And suppose 


ow while it is 


tum 
plied. 
K. and 
| — attend; but 
sandwiches the else than go 
ee he class of Scotch boys, 
ay not 41 ace. other subjects 
in Door now hie been simple subject, — 
— ud ¥ hove) you to tell me something very 
With clay ful about 
Ww begun to Pafters, at “How 
| wee set out of their 
troy, ter night. Later „ 
still.” 
ate Me “4 as 14 There was a silence for a few seco 
hen the r wonderfu) hee t 


ever get intae their shells!" 


* Ss ~~ 2 ‘ — ne saw the rapture With which title they 
i > — — = voll — ; i 2 » here Nika stammered, beca usé, scriptions * herein Ee 
j — — — — — 7 4 4 * good (riends though the two were, who river a little 
U\ ite — - = = not entirely forget that he was 
. — — ——=> — * personage than chief of fee, could be 
1 — and thet meant he hed chief authority tance Mike drank 
i@-y — — — is it, little 
4 pigeons and, when they are brown on 
wey . * — | both sides, take them out. 
is Let them stew slowly one hour a * 
WAS conducted through an alleged — 14 — half. Strain out the Mquor and take 4 
“suite” of rooms the other day that ¢ „ 1. the yolks of two eggs beaten up with a 
iz weet should’ have been — | : — ‘teaspoonful of vinegar. Mix ip your 
2 called “a light cleset. if dad not a „ liquor and thicken it. Put your pigeons 7 
4 had ome side & tiny range that im the dish and throw your sauce upon 
1 Bouse. Wt | Sige - breads, mushrooms and roasted chest- — j 
ber am + * named is to discretion ; i 
sight ef which I could not command » Madame is more explicit in the next * wi 
The whele kitchenette would have F Weel 
the domestic offices of tordly ‘mansions — Unna 
lantic, yinited now as antiquities, lived GF template. shred small. Beat all these very well, Indian meal 
? im an homies & century and half ago, Spices and pepper were ground in butter your trons and bake them over 50), of ium 
m quick, clear wood fire, .When the LUNCHBON. ig | 
| ＋ — — waffers are baked roll them up.” WY 
where space 
‘mot as in the Bouthiand and lad gallen on the 
were More compact than in 2 ‘ pigs. plugman of pumping 
New Ametérdam and South Caroline, detail of Which 
The huge Giled neariy ali of old shovel.” 1 ful 
tien When the fragrant loaves—light, hot | ly that he could with | 
one end of a bi spacious by | taken it apart and | 
parison -with thé fest of the house. — . again. out 
The Srepidve was and it was deep. “ere from the recess, cake and MONDAY knocked Wit. the 
s (wé them firedogs BREAKFAST. his studies boy 
d i — Z the colliery d 
nes. N y in nn day. he a 
5489 T. be attended school in than 
of the chimney ——— — and even | 
out of the bowels of the fire that was Breaded and altogeth li Rand. He repairing — 
THE “DUTCH OVEN” ‘Rever quenched for six months on a to lestning, 
1 
and ne the beginning of the nineteenth Ccen- 1 — 4 
the .crigin of the words. | — {j= 
lid verities, materia! agen- | 
1 jonial dame. Crane and A. Zz 8 
were of honest wrought * fy “ 22 
Ne “castings” for the cook of with | — 7 
that day! Below the crane, whether it peas (3 Mir A\\ 44, ~ 2 
Were full or empty, burned fire that — — ton HAN . 2 | 
never Went out in Winter, and smoulder- — | 
— could teach him. 
{tee 1 Soon the world discovered in 
~ X great in 
A. ventor. In 1815 he -inve 
7 locomotives, believing it was * 
it — | 
1. AK. —— 2 — 
— E 
tigntiy with @ string and sew up ip a crackers and chest. T Do You 4 | 
— cloth. Cook steadily for two hours. Then, — Van, WANT T | Would not that be a very awkwa 
closed by a bia Cream of spinach ame! le. 
r wall if 
ike wen upom the face of the other 
homestead Baia restoration 
1 — 
¥. i ; the tereh Was apptied and the door was 4 
Closed. A narftow flue supplied a draught 
. that converted the weed into coals. 
{ through and through, the coals were 
— 
7 In me aver ‘he with 
7 
|. 
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vigor wonderful 

Up, up the uin they went, until, en 
they paused ah instant for breath, they 
could ste bélow them the town of Mowl- 


meim, strétching along the great Sal- 


Win wer wherein craft of many, 
Scriptions lay at anchor. Actes’ 


river, @ little to the north, lay the ten 
of Martaban, and the gulf of Martaban 


could be seen plain ih the 
tance. drank in the beate of it 
all she took & firmer Geteh on Lét- 
tle Brother's arm before continuing the 
ascent. 


if 


— — 


visit the Pathgvo 
the diviné Buddha.” 
Little Brother 
upon the bag of 

fruit; but Nika wae determined, 


they entered the great cave, With ite 
idols of Buddha. or Gautania, as he ts 


in Burma. 


Formerly the cave was used as & tem- 


ple of worship. Even now the 
(especially women) visit it to 
the idols of Buddha. 
fore Geutama and besought his ta vor. 


AS she Was about to leave he mie 


ured to Attte Brother: 


“1 do with had preseht for the 


the duriasis. 
It was the work of an instant to places 


great Gautama.” 
And then she thought or 


the fruit 2 the feet of an 


Afterward she led 
ful Littie Brother. 
ed now that he could Het lune 
fruit. You see, he Wa urn 
te understand why 
de in order to ne 


protested, he gased - 


Bo Nika knelt be- 
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With eagerness the boy plunged into 


his studies. 


eeuld teach him. 
Seon the world discovered in the lad a 
great inventor. In 1815 he invented a 
miner's safety lamp. For some 
he had been experimenting with steam 
locomotives, believing it was possibl 


put them to practicable use. He finally . 
induced the Keullsorth colliery to con-@ 


struct a locomotive under his directions. 
Much ridicule did he meet about his en- 
gines. One gentieman said to him: 

“Suppose you invent an engine eapa- 
bie of running nine or ten miles an 
hour. And suppose while it is rupning 
a cow should stray upon the track. 
Would not that be a very awkward cir- 
cumestance 

“I should think it might be very awk- 
ward—for the cow,” was the reply. 

At length he made an engine, the 
„Rochet.“ which attained a speed of 


lad called on the schoolmaster he was 
plugman of a pumping engine, every 
detail of which he had studied se care- 
fully that he could with ease have 
taken it apert and put it together 


he attended school in the evening, 
and even found time to carn money ty 
.repairing clocks. So diligently 414 he 
apply himeelf to learning, that in two 


years 


Then up spoke little Jolnny. 
ma am. 
ever get 11 their shells!’ 


More Wonderful Still 


Inspector 


NCE upon a time an 
QO was examining a very youthful 
class of Scotch boys, and among 

other subjects he requested the teacher 


to ask her pupils a few questions in 


mature knowledge. Desiring her class 
te do her honor, she decided upon the 
simple subject, “Chickens.” 

“Now, child ahe said, “I want 
you to tell me something very wonder- 
ful about chickens.” 

“How 


“Well,” said the teacher, 
course, wonderful: but 


“that is, of 
I mean some- 


hing more wonderful still” 


There was a lende for a few seconds. 
“Please, 
it's mair wonderful hoo they 


+ 


they get out of their shells,” - 
promptiy responded one little fellow. 


He Dreamed, Too 


WO little youngsters shambied 
penitently into the ¢lassreom 
long after the school had opened 

for the morning session. 
“Boys, come to mj desk itmmedi- 
ately,“ said the teacher. 

Two meek little lads walked to the 
teacher's desk and stood looking help- 
leasly at their feet. 

“Tommy, why are you tate this morn- 
ing?“ asked the teacher. 

“I Poversiept myself, ma am, began 
Tommy. “You wee, teacher, | 2 
I was going to take a railroad trip. 
Just got to the station when I woke 8 
un' found it was long past achooltime.” 

“Freddy, why are you late?” inquired 
teacher, turning to the other boy. 

“Please, ma am, replied .the trem- 
bling Freddy. I went to the station to 
nee Tommy off.” 


gan 
storm came up simflar to that in which 


The Winds furiously that tre- 
quently the sides of hill facing the sca 
Sere tah sand would 
be scooped up also and thrown into pills, 
10 feet above high-water mark. 

Now they lett the seashore and rode 
toward the interior. The course grass 
Which their ponies trampied rose to a 
height of two feet, Pour or five differ. 
ent Kinds of edible berries and flowers 
and shrubs grew in abundance, 

“The groves of trees you bee, George 


of making the land 
from the can We have & 
4% year, you 


‘berries and 
doubt, you'll see 


time they had reached Lake Wallace, 


Interested as Gesege showed them ihe 


places of black Sf the 
grassy Lussocks along th jake j 
— while — 

nea ora w 10 the 

fow hey wat 

of the lake, on to the. west 


he 


ensign 

had a from 2 W 

* woe have had were it not that 
. 

would no need for 


be patrolling the 
const in the daytime. because 
in the crow’ 1 ean see „miles 


2 — Pattee just his guests from 


of refuge, t 
* provi- 
Stone “gna for d 
eighteen inches or two feet in t 
to obtain 


fresh water, 


the lads were caught. 


The ponies were put in a. allop 
toward the superintendent's use, 
when all at once George threw his 


mount back upon its haunches. He lis- 
tened intently. At first the ladg heard 


nothing; then a loud Boom! came to 
their ears. 

“A wreck'’ exclaimed Geor anx- 
lously. Immediately urging his pony 


forward at top speed, he gatlopea with 
the news to the main station. Word was 
telephoned to the other stations for the 
coast guardsmen to assemble. 

“Within an inconceivably short space 
of time the lifeboat was placed upon a 
wagon and run down to the sea. Then 
the brave guardsmen, after repeated en- 
deavors, launched the sturdy boat. For- 


tunately, the storm was not as violent — 


as usual and the ship's passengers 
were saved. But the boys were treated 
to a splendid exhibition of the 


ing battered to pieces on the treach- 
erous Shoals. 

“We've been wool rather exciting 
times ‘round here lately,” confided 


George to Howard and Jim, while they 
were seated around the fire in the men's 


; 


tong: and by salvage from wrecked ves- 


gg apd Jim were very pager to 
warn more about the ponies, but by this 


Howard dnd aum were going to. 
about the wild ponies. As Géeoree | 
them that they would learh 


LASSOING A PONY AT THE ROUND-UP 


they observed the ponles closely. 


shaggy eovéred their big heads; 


“beshy tai! waved behind. 


Strong Umdech With large shoulders, 
they, indeed, the sturdy animals 
Georke deciated them to ve. Most were 
ot chesthut tor, although there seemed 
te be Many bays and browns. 
In the Wibdlitime other parties of 
guardsiieh had been rounding up the 


— Of ie Pohles, until all the animals 


were surrounded in one big pound. 


began the most thrilling part ot 


perforMance. Into the kicking, 


ing Working of terriged horses 


which had to to the 


. Lake Wallate. 
“There are about ponies how,’ 
commented as tles rode 
“At one time 1 believe the Herds num. 
bered as many But each inter 
some of them die, ahd the trichteul hur- 
nenne à further 
“How did the pontes 
— in the frat place?” asked How- 
4 
“Probably from somé Spanish wrtok 
early im the sixteenth century. 
George; 
when the French tried to 


isla 
thin u 

a 

in th We've 

er in the ve bullt 

em ey re. will 
théy are! Whel & ato 

eads the herd comes 


here they'ré, more oF 
he puts t 


he colts | 


came in 
herd of ponies e the 
around a fresh- pond. As 
approached nea animals 
gree'n Quick! * aon 
cing 
imaelf in the rear, he ‘die 
treat, which began at @ 

became a swift 1 

As the lade after the herd, 


upon the 


gua h Would Mde. When he had 
„elested his victim, & lasso would deftly 
melt trom Hig hand. In almost 
every cake the Horse would be roped. 
AfterWard it ouch be thrown. bound, 


un upon a handbarrow and trundted 


en té ide shore, where it was placed 
in the gurt vont and rowed off to the 
nos lying at a safe distance 
from shore. 

Howard was admiring a handsome 
white pons; Ahlen had been thrown 
after @ Rar fight, when the superin- 
tengent anprbached. 


“WhIt® pohies are mighty uncommon,” 


#aia he, and that's a fine fellow.” 
„nos Would vou Uke to own him?” 
nie suddenly. 
“How would I? exclatined Howard. 
“Then he's yours,’ returned the su- 
perintendent with a smile. 
For the moment Howard could not 
eve his ears. Recovering from his a 
. tonishment, he thanked the superintend- 
ent again and again. Héte was just 


such a pony as he had n longing for 
—even nicer than Jim's—a nd . of it ee 


| “Best thing in the world!” 


all his own! Indeed, it w oe eat = 
be true. But it WAS sg a gut 
enough the ny when back to 


and po 
Nova Scotia in the packet shfp along 
with the boys, who were welcomed. 
their anxious relatives as those return 


from the ad. 
People wondered at the name Sable, 
which Ho d gave to his pony. They 


thought a pony should certainly — 
black in order to possess such a name; 
and this pony was just as white as a 
pony could be. But after Howard told 
the story of yom he came to own Sa- 
ble“ —and he never tired of relating it— 


they all Serpee hat the name was 
appropriate 


THE END. 


F you but ask her, nurse will tell you 


that little Reggie is “mighty par- 


tieular.“ As nurse is a very = 


sort of a person, you must certainly 


lieve her; 


1 J 


* 
* 


— 


find that cook has exactly the same opin- 
ion. And cook surely ought to know, be- 
cause she pregjares Reggie's food, about 
which he is very, very “particular.” Qh, 


it, although most likely he'll say he's 


* 


a 


it's no secret; Reggie himself will admit il 


“ tieular.”’ 


came inte 
wateh the 
him ‘his toy 


the ladder while the 
won't be ‘fended, 


ball 


jeular.” 


‘Bless the darlin’s heart! Ain't he the 
n?“ exclaimed in 


carefull 
boiling, they 
the ball 
while the 
rédness.”” And 


doi 
egs lock. 


emart boy, 
admiration, 
Then she an 
the egg-clock E 
found exactly many 
should make down the spir 
Eg betled to the right 
thereafter, whenever an egg Was 
for him. Re insisted upon 
according to the time of the 


A Patent Snuffer 


W. as she might, Nan could 
wholly conquer 


her dislike 

going to “sleep in the 2 

after she slumber, 
there was 


being an n 


goin’ 
know 


how many times go down 
egg cooks nice. Tou 


ane 
candle: Brother . 


4 
be 
> 1 
1 
he! 
me 
1 
at 
hee 


— 


ent 


12151 11 


~ 


& 


“ttle contrivance which, 
snuffer.’ 


Patent snu 
the candle burns A 
— nee (allowing sufficient time for 


1 cord that holds the sus 
fer. causes the esnuffer 
lighted wick, 


he said, was a 
f you will examine 2 of the 
ffer’’ how, when 


fen 
go te sleep), the fame burns throurch 
— 

the 


of rabbit skins. 
all the world 
in their furry 14 
ars still attached — the hoods. 


sented to the girls 
fame day. 
8 they donned the suits and 
men's dame togethe 

skill in life-saving while the vessel was 


Things the Rabbitkins Did 


the vil possess. Chums were 
they, and of the same age; so 
the * were che best of playmates, 


become the 
until all ef whem 


trappers, made for each a ‘suit 
wed for 


Then the 
like 
ents, with the long 


O NLY five tie girls and boys did 


five 


These 8 clothes were pre- 
boys all on the 


eed. were the five, 


alk u over. 
ourselves the Rab- 


r to 
“Suppose we cal 


bitkins,”’ said one little girl 


And so they DID become the Rabtlt- 


kins. 


“No asked an- 


little boy questioned, 


w what shail we do?" 


other little girl. 


hereupon a 


why they 
Shou 
A 


ask us to tell a See 
ne mother 
thing after THAT, except, 
tel 


chief, 
Firet of all, 


“What DO Rabbitkins do?” 


No one could tell, because no one had 
ever Rabhbitkine before. There- 
to pu for themselves 


od lei us keep it a secret from. the 
eried another little boy. 
a certain hour 


that upon 
each day \hink it wae about 1 cloek 


In. the afterheon) every cir! and boy 


donrved rabbit skins and promi dis- 
appeares 
ere Wo 


thers wondered and fath- 
what hevame of the little 
Tle a boys, but the five said it was 

r s@eret,. and added. “Please do not 
‘RET.”’ 
father would 


Of course, 
6 
perhaps, to 
„ girls and boys not to get into 
mischief. 
the Rabbiticins DID. get inte mis- 
thou they did not mean to. | 
they dug big holes (caves 


or 


4 May go aboating Roo. 
Dab dear. tonight. with you? 


May go a-boating’ too, 


ln your little dreain canoe? 


9 


We will hang alighted star. 
Where the danger places are. 


») 


N. 


they them) in the sides of & 
— earth—almost like real 
burrows, you know. They 
no harm to do this; nor, indeed, wae it, 
However, they should not have con 
cealed themselves at the top of 
great bank of earth and pejted 
clods of mud those who N de 
Nor he lit Ra 
have lodeened a plan . the bri 
that an unfortunate traveler f 
wicked. below. All this was ver 
wic 


Perha was well that 

ALMOS frightful did 
Rabbitkios might have got into other 
misetief. But while they were scam- 
pering’ along the edge of the woods one 
day a hunter appeared. Seeing the 
furry coats, he at once b ursuit 
of whit he. believed to be 
rome other game. You see, 
who. didwt know a very great 

The Rahbitkins were mightily scare® 
And they ran as swiftly as they coul@ 
to the “burrows” they had made in 8 the 
hillside. After them came the hunftem 
it wee not until he discovered the heads 
of the five Rabbitking peekin 
fram the caves that he Feallaed 
take. Then he became as frightened ag 
the Rabbitkins had been. — de 
might have shot the you know; and 
that would have been terrible. 

That very day the Rabbitkins decided 


rows, #0 


worry avout their da 
kept out of at t 
time, 


“Realistic 


A boy sat in Sunday school 


watching the superintesdent 

lustrate a lesson on the board, 
The superin t drew one straigh| 
line, the path to heaven, and t 
started the figure of a man on ft, 


ae an r became the man un- 
when or at lest reached the door 


oe heaven, he was too big to enter. 
Turning to his audience of eager chil- 

dren, the said, in a 

rowful t tone: see he is 80 no pales 

up with — that he 8 enter in.“ 


shrieked the 


Removed. 

Laura much Wr in 
aiding . a missions. She resolved 
to save all her pennies to-help the 


poor heathen children. But it was 
so very hard that the little girl 
fina lv mate this addition to her 


usual’ evening prayers: 0, Lord 
please hélp me save my money, and 
please don't let the ice cream mas 
“ome down the street!“ 
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hunter who came from the = and 
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"THE GREAT CAVA, WiTH iTé OF the way, and we'll have to rope 
| to say, sir.” began the groves of teak and cud ot | | 
Brother and I were trees. iinititdigtely they began 2 
‚ up in had — 
thet thy present will be thelr “picnic.” oF ever on the morrow, however 
laughed the te lunch, sald “Bu we especially as it Wes bedtime. 
| en find it useful.” won mission to bu „ never a 
again in his friendiy fashion But 
and ape TIGHT and carly next muri 
1 tn. However came to 
3 Fer drive them central pound. always, And he made for her d olever 
— ream * lained | 1 
yen An. Ap Ane d, A 
de 
raised them at \ CHAPTER III (Continued) | 
a the ground. In front | 
4 ROM time to time, as they can- 1 
eather complain this morning sorro®- sands, old | 
ed too fest. You tap bieckened timbers and pe 0 | 
a nini, OF t hulle of vessels. Portions of wrecks, he 
* anxious — buried in aver so 6 many, extending east from the shore ten miles 
7 could taste rians, worm would cover messurin twelve fest im depth at 
1 a Be pene was too swift for him. favor, of these — relics, exposing others. — Gy | 
nefther to right fourteen an hour, People mar- | 
re um the foughly clad boy veled; they laughed no longer. And us 2 
way up the path leading whee, in he seo improved the here they the main “4 vun 
a schoolmaster. “Rocket,” that on trial run over the sa 
2 — u was little village Liverpoo! and Manchester Railway, it . — — 1 
n Northumberland. made thirty miles an hour, thereby win- them. wh — = 
the home at which the ming & prise of £500, he found himself ition at 
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You have tenched the third chair in the third row clothing. are those of budding womanhood. She has with her news she told her mother. ö and crept in upon the matten #& = 

HER 3 LIFE. 3 and its occupent lifts ber eyes to yours. You draw been working but a few weeks. The father had said “Yes,” said the woman, stolidly, removing the child two younger girls. | : 
, a-quick breath of amazement. Many of the girls you she must work, she was fourteen now, and there were from her breast. “then hurry so you get back.” That was three weeks ago. NOwR 
have passed have been pretty. But whence came this many others to care for. So she sought the super- Silently she hurried her dinner. When the whistle hot room: she has been promoted; she, ts 
girl, this child of amazing beauty? Masses of soft intendent. Something in the appealing glance of the bien she.was in her place. No windows had been dollars. She is used to the ost 
brown hair wave back from the broad, low forehead; big brown eyes, in the winsome face, held him. She opened during the bon hour. and the room, filled with thickening her tongue, irritating bef 1 
liquid brown eyes, half shy. half dancing with merri- was green, but they were very busy. So she found steam and the lint from the fabrics, was oppressive. no longer frightened when sher¢ she * 
. 3 1 4 ment; roseleaf skin; ripe. red, pouting lips; tapering, a place at the darkest machine of all, to her intense She rose and opened u window, lowering it from the her seat mate said, “the dust.” = 
EEE a> HAD elts in the third row, the third chair trom the “élcate fingers—what capricious fate sent these to delight. Her hands fairly flew those first hours. Just _ top. An angry hiss ran around the room. A girl that sometimes on her seat a e 


“Ah. Beauty, Siren, fair, enchanting. good, 
Sweet, silent, rhetoric of persuading eyes. 

Dumb eloquence, whose power doth move the blood 

„ Mere than the words of wiedem of the wise." 


z end. That is where the superintendent placed her their daily toll? : before noon the “boss” spoke to her, something akin at the next table left her place and closed the window. is more than dust. At night #* fen 
a this morning. Heretofore she has been in the She is-stitching the buttonholes wf a nearly finished to admiration in his exe. Her cheeks were flushed, The girl u the chair nest to her coughed and put She is becoming quicker: 2% 1 I ae 
2. Gamk corner by.the door, but this means promotion waist. The electric machine works steadily’as she her eyes shining. bauer handkerchief to her mouth. When she withdrew hand. and perhaps ere long * 

i guides the cut cloth. She hax finished one, another, “You're quick,” he ed approvingly, and she it it held a red speck. The newcomer looked at her lars a week and be coutemtels | i dpe 


una her eyes dance with elation as ber fingers fly 4 
performing their allotted task. 17 another, then another. You grow dizzy watching. flushed with pleasure. The noon whistle blew. Her in wonder. Did it hurt to cough like that? How And when you go away 1 2 


The whir and roar of machinery mingle with the The lint from the soft waist has gathered on her fin- back ached, but she ran home gayly to tell them. She very thin she was. You could see the veins on her she is now in her delicate 
| gers, it has gathered about her nostais and eyes and was to get one dollar and a half a week just tebegin! fbrehead and her cheek bones. And she could not Fears have passed, or three, he . 


n traffie from the street, above which 
Se overseer shouts bis hurry calls to the worker who at the corners of her mouth, but she takes no heed. She climbed the five flights of dirty stairs which led to be very old! : has dulled, the soft bloom and 
: Wares for a moment to slacken the pace that is set. Another, another, another; that waist is finished. Lou the three rooms she called “home.” In the largest, a The girl next to her spoke. into lines which betoken aan, per 


It ie a pretty picture, the nimble fingers, the rounded, sigh with relief. But while one hand tosses the waist combination of kitchen, parlor and sleeping room. she “You'll do it after a while,” she said; “it's the dust.” When the cough brings 4 em gover? 
aside the other hand picks up a successor and inserts found the three children of school age, already at It was very cold when she went home. After the pshaw, who would notice a taded 


youthful forme of the young girls as they bend over 
‘heir work. Almost children they seem, but the over. it in the machine, which has never stopped. j dinner. A huge dish pf macaroni and gravy stood hot room the wind pierced her thin jacket. Her a 1 
oer at your elbow assures you that “Every one is She is very young, this little human blossom, barely in the centre of the uncovered table. Back by the father nodded as she came in. A charming portrait study of é. ie : 
orten and holds out a grimy bunch of working fifteen. The soft rounded cheek, the swelling curves stove her mother sat, nursing ‘the tiniest baby. Two “It ix good,” he said, gently. Her head ached terri- beauty, painted from life OF . . .. 
i ; of the lissome form half concealed by the ili-fitting other small children played on the floor. Radiant bly, but she ate some of the rye bread and herring will be published next su ] — — N Cs aa aa 
| | | reform in and possibly killed. The 
* 2 ; r . Americans Ambassador 
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Young Women Students Rescued 
Michigan. | 
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[ASSOCIATED PRERS NIGHT REPORT.] 
FRANKFORT (Mich.) Jan. 17. 
—A number of young women 
students narrowly escaped be- 
ing burned to death early today 
when the dormitory of Ben- 
zonia College at Benzonia, 
Mich., burned to the ground. 
Students who slept on the third 
floor were rescued with ladders. 
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CARD PARTIES. 
—m 
Kansas City Society Dame Has 
Mine of Precious Stones in Ar- 
kansas—Negro Boy, Who Sold Her 


“Pebble” for Nickle, Shows 15 5 
Value of Her Land. 


[BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE Tm 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.) Jan. 17.—{Ex- 
clusive Dispatch.] Mra. D. 
Hope, of No. 1333 Linwood boulevard, 
has so many diamonds that she gives 
them to her guests as prises at card 
parties. 

Several Kansas City society favor- 
ites are already wearing them. Mrz. 
Hope is a favored personage, however, 


own mines, for which she was recently 
made a princely offer. Mrs. Hope's 
husband, who is a lumberman, owns 
thousands of acres of land in Arkan- 
sas. @even years. ago he sold to his 
wife 3000 acres from which the timber 
had been cut. 

Mrs. Hope went to view her new 
possessions, and while watching the 
construction of a logging road across 


ble” for a nickel. 
“pebble” and told be boy she would 
give 10 cents apiece for more. He 
brought her six. 

Two years later, John W. Huddle- 


from the negro boy to a New York 
lapidist, who pronounced them dia- 
monds. 


Since then Mrs. Hope has found 
nearly 200 diamonds on her property. 
They range from one-quarter of a 
carat to five carats in size.: The gems 


that appears to be an extinct volcano. 
“Several millionaires in the East are 
wearing diamonds from my mine,” 
said Mrs. Hope, “so I guess they 
real.” 

A syndicate ‘recently tried to pur- 
chase Mrs. Hope’s mine, but she re- 
fused to part with it. .A diamond mine 


italized at three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 


TRIED TO BRIBE MINISTERS. 


Offered Money to “Boost” Candi- 

date from His Pulpit. 

{BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE rem! 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17.—({Exclusive 
Dispatch.} The fight for the Republi- 
cum nomination for Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh has become so warm that scan- 
dals of many kinds ore coming to light 
dally. The star scandal was unearthed 
here today when a newspaper an- 
nounced that Res. O. 8. Sims of the 
Rodman-street Baptist Church, Rev. 
J. W. Webb of Antioch Baptist Church, 
Rev. W. H. Benderson of St. John's 
Baptist Church, Rev. D. Scott of Trin- 
ity Baptist Church, and Rev. A. W. 
‘Puller of the Second Baptist Church. 
were offered $100 each to “boost” W. 
A. Magee, one of the candidates, from 
their pulpits. Acording to Puller, all 
save himself agreed to do this. 

The entire five ministers are said to 
have been called into the office of. 
William <A. Roberts, a corporation 
man, and a friend of Magee’s, on last 
Wednesday, and offered $100 each for 
letters which had been written them 
by Steel, another candidate, and in ad- 
dition to that, were to publicly in- 
dorse Magee from the pulpit. To this, 
eecording to Rev. Puller, and two wit- 
nesses, who had been placed outside 
the door, all but hienself agreed, and 
when he protested he was threatened 
with foreclosure of a mortgage on his 


home. 

The {publication of this story in 
Pittsburgh today caused great con- 
sternation, while those accused deny. 
Rev. Puller says he is . to prove 
his statements in court. 


PROSPECTOR’S CHANCE NOW. 


Many Claims Filed on Rich Concession 
' Recently Held by Col. Greene 
5 in Mexico. 
{BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.} 
CHIAUAHUA (Mex.) Jan. 17.—{Ex- 
elusive Dispatch. J, Many rich mining 
claims situated upon the three million- 
acre tract of mineral land in the States 
of Chihuahua and Sonora, embraced in 
the concession held by Col. W. C. 
Greene, and associates, and which was 
declared forfeited by the Federal gov- 
ernment on January 12, are being filed 
upon by prospectors. This great min- 
eral territory contains seyeral mines 
which have passed into the hands of 
Mexicans since their abandonment by 
the Greene syndicate. 
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PROLIX PREACHING. 
Writer has been comparing preaching 
SSS Giey with what it was in the past. Now 
Wessen that the pulpit contains at this 
men Henry Ward Beecher of Brook- 
one ke Dr. Thompson, who for many 
eet & New York pulpit. But in spite of this 
win been and are regular and of wide 
agree that the average 
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long. but it is more catchy, 


Qualities of the preaching of the 
be in the direction of great 
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ago. They have to be. 
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. “four hours on a wet hin- 
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on.” Judged by 
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fifty years ‘When Horace 


Greeley crossed the continent and stopped at Salt Lake 
City he heard Brigham Young speak on Sunday after- 
noon for two hours. The great editor, who found little 


of real value in the discourse, took the trouble to learn |, 


how many persons were in the audience, multiplied the 
sum by two and got the absolute time he considered to 
have been wasted, reduced it to working days and that 
to the money value of the time, assuming that each one 
was in the average worth the wages of a good day 
laborer. He brought the head of the church into debt 
to the world by a round sum. And Brigham: Young 
was indeed a great man intellectually. 

In fact, wide as the field for instruction and for ex- 
hortation is, the man who can preach two or three 
times a week for even half an hour each time, afid be 
interesting, must be one of many intellectual gifts. He 


must be a diligent cultivator, too, of all the talent he 


may have. “Old Mortality” would have thought a 
preacher was “loafing on his job“ who preached less 
than four hours. The pastor who discoursed less than 
an hour a century ago would have been in danger of 
being called to account for not earning his salary. We 
are of the opinion that the man who preaches half an 
hour is more sure of an audience at this time than the 
one who holds forth twice that period. Indeed, thirty 
minutes is about the limit permitted to the average 


pulpit orator, and the congregation is much better 
pleased if the sermon takes only twenty, minutes in de- | 
livery. One of the most successful pastors of Los An- 


geles was the late Rev. Elias Birdsal! of St. Paul's 


Church. His sermons were seldom as long as twenty 


minutes, his usual discourse taking up only fifteen min- 
utes. 

‘Is there anything lost in this? It is our . that 
much is gained, spiritually as well as otherwise. The 
preacher referred to just now was noted for the pro- 
found thought he packed into his little discourses. 
The Gospels contain much food for thought. They re- 
late the striking events in the active life of the Lord. 
The longest may be read in an hour, the shortest in half 
the time. The Acts pack into what may be read in an 
hour the history of the founding of the church covering 
fifty years. The Epistle to the Romans is a mine of 
thought. It can be read in less than an hour. 
The other epistles may be delivered in five to fifteen 
minutes each. 

Newspapers treat of subjects which cover as much 
ground as the ordinary sermon. The writer who took 
even fifteen minutes to make his argument clear would 
soon lose his job. Many such writers pack into a col- 
umn which may be read in five minutes as much real 
thought, fact and argument as many preachers get into 
a discourse occupying twenty to thirty minutes. The 
pastor who would submit his manuscript to a good edi- 
tor to “blue-pencil” would be the most popular and the 
most useful in the city. 

We do not mean that all n need the blue pen- 
cil. Many of them pack thought into very few words. 

Another great excellence of modern preaching com- 
pared with that of half a century ago is the absence of 
polemic discussion and of abstruse doctrinal statement. 
There is no set discourse on the divine nature in the 
Bible. There is no formal 4iscussion of the divinity of 
Christ. No writer in the Book has a word to say of the 
lite to come in any way of detail. The average Sunday 
congregation is heterogeneous. There are both Publi- 
cans and Pharisees in the pews. There are some who 


are rank heathen. The esoteric doctrines of Christian- | 


ity are not edifying to the publicans and sinners. When 
Paul stood before Felix he did,not read a treatise on 
theology. He reasoned of “temperance, 
and judgment to come,” and th Governor trembled. If 
the preacher had found him at a more convenient sea- 
son and converted him, there would have followed in- 
struction in the Christian doctrine.. It would be much 
better if all preachers in their public discourses would 
discuss matters of more general interest, in a broader 
Way, reach the conscience and the 
and teach doctrine in classes composed entirely of be- 
lievers and those already intent on leading a new life. 
These are the tendencies of the madern pulpit. Short 
as the sermons are, we think they will be shorter; prac- 
tical as the teaching is, it will be more so. And the 
pulpit will be all the more effective for these further 
changes in the way the movdment has been for fifty 
years, by which the sermon dt todgy does more good 
than the one of ‘he past. 8 i 


Girl Takes First — wim. 

Braving the cold, Helen Wilcox. Ia teacher in the 
Great Kills public school, Staten IMand, New Year's 
afternoon, on a wager she would the first to enter 
the water in 1909, went to the beach at Annandale and 
swam around in the icy water for 55 than twenty 


minutes. When admiring friends as if she was not 
extremely coki, she stopped and tal with them. 

„It's all right when you're used tg it,” said the girl. 
Her teeth did not even chatter as she stood on the 
beach. 

A few days ago friends dared Mis#/ Wilcox to go into 
the water in the winter. She. promptly bet she would 
be the first Staten Island woman to go in the water in 
the new year. Yesterday, in summer bathing garb, she | 
left her home at 4 p.m. and went to the beach. There 
she waited a few minutes for two girl friends who had 
said they would go in the water with her. As they did 
not appear she ran into the icy cold. bay. She swam 
thirty yards from the beach and was 7 the water almost 

n hour. 
* Wilcox went into the water itn last February, 
when snow was on the ground, and Was not inconven- 
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in Son 


Jotham 
Vewbit 


[rue Book of 


the som ‘of Jerubaal’ Judges. 
4 . And thus have vou lied, and so have 
you lied, 
And thus have you wrought me 
wrong— 
And I curse you now by the truth de- 
nied 


By the hope you crushed; by the faith 
vou broke, 
| grief that you rendered 
11 
smoke 
Tul vou cower beneath my curse. 
I have dreamed of this in the darkened days 
And brooded in wrath at night, | 
I have fought with your lies in the oer ways 
When wrestling to gain my right; — 
With a curse that is keen as a serpent’s tooth 
I swear you shall bend to me 
As death less and great as the sleepless truth 
This curse that I make shal! be. 


Though a man go down to the house of death 
Revenge is a living thing | 

That will pulse its way as an outblown breath 
Where the stars in their courses swing. 

That will follow far past the dying suns — 
Through the orbits devised of old 

Till it reach the place of the faithless ones 
Where the planets have long grown cold. 


And thus have you lied, and so have you lied 
My spirit can bide and wait 

With the faith you broke and the truth denied 
Till it find you before the gate. ö 

And there in the glow of a light sublime 
In a vast, eternal place 

I shall tear all the truth from the page of time 
And shall fling it against your face. 


(Copyright, 


SANTA MONICA HILLS. 


Oh, the joy of the hills at dawn, 

On the airy wind-swept peaks, 

When the strife is on twixt the aun and the mist, 
The soft gray mist that twirls and whirls 

And wreathes itself into wondrous curls, 

As the brave old sun with his powerful rays, 
Dispels the haze. | 


Oh, the heat of the hills at noon, 

On peaks in the midday glare, 

When the sun is king over all of the land, 
The fertile land, which his ardent fire 
Blights, in the heat of his fierce desire, 

As aloft in the sky, his mighty power 
Proclaims the hour. 


1998, by . a. Chapman. | 


| 


Oh, the hush of the hills at eve, 

In the twilight’s purple glow! 

When the strife is oer twixt the sun and the mist 
The rosy mist that lovingly hides 

The brown rocks of the gray hillsides, 

As the vanquished sun sinks out of sight— 


Now we found out what snow is really for. It is to 
look at through the windows, while sitting before a two- 
by-four pine log spitting cheerful sparks indiscrimi- 
nately up the chimney and out at you. It is fully as 
picturesque and beautiful glimpsed through the windows 
of a warm dining-room between muffins and coffee. 

Peace comes with night. 
: GENE STURTEVANT. 


Caught Three Tons of Moths. 

The authorities in Saxony are waging a successful war 
against ahe catéfrpillar plague by means of a trap, which 
consists of. two large electric searchlights or reflectors 
and a number of powerful suction fans. At night two 
| great streams of light are thrown from the reflectors 
| against the wooded sides of a mountain half a mile 
\distant. The moths, from whose eggs caterpillars de- 
velop, follow along the brilliant bars of light until the 
reflectors are reached, and there the powerful currents of 
air swirl them down into a receptacle. On the first 
night no less than three tons of moths were caught. 
It seems quite probable that swamps in this country 
could be cleared of the winged pests in the same man- 
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PRINCE YAMAGATA. 

A Cnar WIrn Him Anour WAR AND 
| PEACE. 
From Our Own Correspondent. 


T OKIO (Japan.)—I have just returned from an in- 


terview with Prince Yamagata, one of the greatest 

generals and statesmen of the past half-century. 
What Von Moltke was to Germany and Grant to the 
‘United States, Prince Yamagata has been to Japan, 
In many respects he has been even more. He 
was practically the originator of the Japanese 
army, the man whose organizing military ability 
has made it one of the most formidable fighting ma- 
chines of the world. The story of his life has been 
‘wrapped up in the new Japan, and he and Prince Ito 


‘ 
* 


„ 


- a * 

* * 


— 


and one or two others are all that now remain of the 
links which bind the old feudal times to the up-to-date 
live activities of our western civilization, 

It was at his home in the suburbs overlooking Tokio 
that I met Gen. Yamagata by appointment this morn- 
ing. My audience had been arranged through letters 
of introduction from Baron Takahira, the Japanese Am- 
bassador at Washington, and His Highness was ready 

to receive me. His son-in-law, Mr. Shuichi Hagiwara, 


acted as interpreter, and for an hour the famous gen- 


eral talked most interestingly about army matters and 
of the position which Japan now holds as to the rest of 
the world. 

But before I give you the interview let me tell you 
something about how this great Japanese general looks, 
and a bit as to his history. He is now 70 years of age, 
but is as straight as an arrow, and his mind is as clear 
as it was when, as captain of the Choshu Clan, he 
fought against the Shogun invasion more than forty 
years ago. He is tall for a Japanese, is slender and 
wiry, and so gentle and quiet in his manner and con- 
versation that one would never imagine that his life 
had been that of a Minister of War, an organizer of 
armies and a general in command. 

Prince Yamagata was born at just about the time An- 
drew Jackson left the Presidency of the United. States. 
He was 16 years old when Commodore Perry presented 
the letters he brought here from President Fillmore, 


and made the treaty which opened Japan to the world. 


and he was a man of 30 at the time the Emperor was 
brought out of his seclusion to be the ruler of the new 
Japan. At that time he had already made a military 
reputation, and soon thereafter he was appointed major- 


general, and then Minister of War. He was acting as 


the War Minister at about the time that Gen. Grant 
ended his term as President of the United States, and 
after that held many civil as well as military positions. 
He aided in organizing the government, and has séveral 
times been at the head of it as premier. He attended 
the coronation of the Czar in 1896,. and then brought 
back the treaty with Russia, which goes by his name. 
He was for a time commander-in-chief of the army of 
Japan in its war with China, and was made chief of 
the general staff during the war with Russia. | 


Japan and the United States. | 


With a record like this, one would imagine that Gen. 
Yamagata would be an advocate of military aggrandize- 
ment and that his voice would favor the pushing of 
Japan to the front as a military nation. I did not find 
him so. When I asked him whether there was any feel- 
img here in favor of a war with the United States, he re- 

lied: 
“No, there is nothing of the kind. We do not want 


war with any nation, and. most certainly not with our “ there was generally supposed to be in the neighborhood 


Japan’s Great General. 
great and good friend. You are a sort of mother coun-- 


I cannot believe but that the general sentiment of your 
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By Frank g. Carpenter. 
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cannot believe that there is any such sentiment in your ; 000 men, who were reported to be welj 
trained by German officers, and he had sip ais 
diers in the nérth. Upon investigation we fan 
great number of these men were enroliei a 
their pay might be taken by the officers Typ 

existence except as men of straw, and botheu 
equipment were of a low order. It will be N 
before China can put a great army into thei 
look at it, the Chinese empire today hai w 
strength in itself, and its existence as 6 nate, 
preservation as such depend upon the great 

the world, Who are interested in keeping 


country against ours. 
“We Japanese have always looked upon you as our 


try to us. The Japan of today is a child of America. 
It was you who opened our ports to the world, and it 
was from your teachers that we took our first lesson’ in 
the arts of modern civilization. Throughout our new 
national life you have always stood by us, and we have 
felt that we could rely upon you. We feel so now, and 


country is friendly to us. . 

“Besides,” continued His Highness, “Japan is not anx- 
ious to be considered a warlike nation. Our military 
establishment was created for defense and not for con- 
quest. We hope to continue our national life along the 
lines peace, not of war.” ; ; 

“But four military establishment is so large that other 


it. Do you think a big army a necessity in these mod- 
ern times? 

“As your President has said, the best guarantee of 
any nation against war is the fact that that nation is 
prepared for war if it should come. This we believe to 
be the case, and 1 see the United States believes like- 
wise, for it is now talking of increasing its army and 
navy.” 

“Will the time ever come when war will be done away 
with? When such peacé conferences as that of The 
Hagues will settle all international difficulties by arbi- 
tration and conciliation?” | , — 

“Yes, I think so, but that time will be distant. When 
all the nations of the world are equally civilized and they 
have united in their efforts to benefit themselves and 
humanity as well we may be able to dispense with our 
great armies. I hope such a day will some time come.” 
Flying Machines in War. | 7 


“How about the new inventions in modern warfare? 
May they not be so terrible that a small nation might 
destroy a great one?” 

“Yes, I can imagine inventions which would make 
warfare mean annihilation. Some of the new explosives 
are terribly destructive. Take the balloons and the 
flying machines in which your people are now so widely 
experimenting. If they should be successful they would 
change the conditions of battles and fighting. A few 
such machines and some bushels of dynamite might 
wipe out an army. There might be charges from the 
clouds which the forces on the ground, however great, 
could not resist. Inventions of that kind would very 
likely put an end to war.” . hi 


The Yellow Peril. 


“How about the yellow peril, Your Highness? Is 
there not danger that the Chinese may become a great 


yellow races may conquer the world?“ 

“There is no such thing as a yellow peril,” replied 
Prince Yamagata, “and no reason why Japan should 
be so associated with China in the minds of the west. 
The chief difference between the nations of the west 


and ours is that of color. We have the same ambitions 


along the lines of civilization, and the same desires 
toward the betterment of mankind and of the world. 
There is no reason why we should be set off aside by 
ourselves. 

“As to China,” His Highness continued, “what it will 
be in the future I cannot predict, except to say that in 
the past its power hus been greatly overestimated and 


| that today it is in no position to have a war with any 
great nation. At the time of the Chino-Japanese war 


old friend, the United States. On the other hand, I of 1,000,000 troops in China. Li Hung Chang had 50,- 


if China Had a Strong Emperor. 


But can China be westernized? It is 
introducing our modern civilization.” 


“I do not know. It will probably change 


structed and increased to 200,000, and in 1896, after the hours 


brought up to 500,000. On a war footing it is now con- capital 
siderably larger than that.” families 


tem of military training?’ they had 


Tamagata. “It seems to me perfect, and I do not see out char 
bow it could be improved upon.” 000 was 


e which makes him useless in times of emergency, | 8° effici 
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the Japanese army, which was largely performed by teache 


Yamagata, and | asked him to tell me something news 
os to how it was done. He replied: — she fez 
in the feudal times the imperial army consisted of one lit 
spout 400,000 families of Shizuoka, or the followers of never 
he daimyos, who were the feudal lords. Each daimyo  giris 
pt as many retainers as his finances would permit Japan 
‘pf, allowing two or three men to the family, the army 
of that day had possibly as many as 1,000,000 men. This “At 
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slong the lines of modern warfare. make u 
“Then, after a careful investigation of the armies of to war. 
Burope it was decided that the German system was bet- to the 
ter suited to our needs. We then introduced German mechan 
oficers, and our tactics of today are based upon those cant, 
originated in Germany. In 1883 the army was recon- sether 


Chino-Japanese war, it was again reorganized and places f 


“What does Your Highness think of the German sys- monopo 


“IT consider it superior to any other,” replied Prince to such 


“But does not that system turn the man into a ma- Phans o 


“The German is a very able soldier,” replied Marshal populati 
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teacher was discussing the war situation. Some bad 
news had arrived that morning, and the teacher said 
she feared Japan would finally be defeated. Upon this, 
one little Japanese girl burst out: ‘Oh, no. Japan will 
never be defeated, for when the men are all killed we 
girls will take the guns and fight for the Emperor.” 


Japan's War Fund. 


“At the time of the war Japan had a serious problem 
to face,” continued the professor. “She had her stand- 
ing army of 600,000 men, who were all sent to the field. 
Then the reserves were called out, numbering hundreds 
of thousands more. All of these came from the ranks 
of industry. They were taken from the farms and fac- 
tories, from the workshops and gardens. The popula- 
tion here is comparatively small, and it was a question 
how the war could go on and the factories not stop and 
the fields not lie uncultivated. This question was solved 
by the people jumping in and sacrificing themselves 
without pay. The men in the mills wor’sed overtime to 
make up the loss of the force which had been called off 
to war. In many cases their overtime wages were given 
to the families of the soldiers. The farmers, clerks and 
mechanics combined together to till the lands left va- 
cant. Often they worked at night and sometimes to- 


gether in gangs. The children worked after school 


hours to help the families of soldiers, and in some 
places farms were let out free to soldiers’ families and 
capital was subscribed for them. In one village the 
families of the men absent at the war were given the 
monopoly of selling matches and soap, and in others 
they had like privileges. Many landlords remftted rent 
to such people, and the doctors treated their sick with- 
out charge. A relief association with a capital of $1,000,- 
| 000 was then formed to support the widows and or- 
phans of soldiers. The Red Cross Society, which was 


| 80 efficient in the hospitals and on the field, was sup- 


| ported by all the people. That society has a million 

members, and one in every forty-five of the Japanese 
| population belongs to it and has pledged himself to pay 
| $1.50 for ten years toward its maintenance. The Japa- 
nese Red Cross Society was organized with .the idea of 
| paying the country’s debt by helping its soldiers, and it 
has done an enormous good.” . 

The money raised for the war, while some of it came 
from abroad, was largely supplied at home. The action 
| of the people in this regard shows that the Emperor can 
call on his subjects for the last sen in their pockets at 
the time of any national struggle. Every one sub- 
‘scribed to the bonds, and they were made of such small 
denominations, with the payments so graduated, that 
the poorest man could invest. One could take a bond 
on the payment of $2.50 of our money. When-they were 
offered the people rushed by the thousands to buy them. 
Jinriksha men and factory hands carried their savings 
to the bank and men who were working for 30 cents a 
| day put all their little hoards into government securi- 
| ties, and that largely from patriotism and their rever- 
ence and love for the Emperor. 

‘ [Copyright. 1998, by Frank G. Carpenter.) 
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Stamps for Funeral. 


Trading stamps good for a complete funeral and a 
monument are offered by Richard Respass, founder of 
a colony just outside Baltimore, and who has purchased 
150 acres of land for a cemetery adjoining the city. 

When the customer has obtained enough stamps with 
her dress goods, her spring bonnet, her lace shoes, her 
stockings and other things she buys she will be entitled 
to a ride in a funeral car to this cemetery, where she 
will be nicely buried, with a monument over her grave. 


Of course, no real live one wants to be buried, but 
Respass says his experience is that some day people will 
be buried: whether they like it or not, and they might as 
well get ready for it in an economical way. [Baltimore 
correspondence Philadelphia North American. 


“Don Juan” a Good Pleader. 

For the second time in a single term of court Byron’s 
“Don Juan” has saved Martin Schleyer from a term in 
prison. Schleyer walked out of the courtroom in Ke- 
nosha, Wis., a free man late Friday night after a jury 
had decided he was insane when he shot Herman Koeh- 
ler, alleged to haye been the affinity of his wife. 


A similar verdict freed Schleyer when he was tried 
recently on the charge of shooting his wife. At both 
trials his attorney read to the jury parts of Byron’s 
Don Juan,” and on both occasions the verses so stirred 
the jurors that they brought in favorable verdicts.— 
| [Chieago Dispatch to the New York World. 


— 


A Clear Explanation. 

A southern Congressman recentfy went into a bar- 
ber shop in a small Tennessee town to get a hair-cut. 
The barber, after the usual flow of conversation, com- 
pleted the job, and, turning to his customer, asked: 
“Tennessee or Georgia?“ 

Somewhat mystified by the singular question, but de- 
termined not to show his ignorance, the Congressman 
replied: . 

“Georgia.” 

The barber then proceeded to brush his hair “ dry.”— 
[The Bohemian. 


American Architects Blasphemous?“ 

A foreign observer, Mrs. C. N. Williamson, recently 
found in New. York evidences of beauty suggestive of 
Venice. What particularly impresses Prof. Ferrero is 
the “barbaric hugeness” of the city and its “architectu- 
ral blasphemy,” solemn styles of old religious architec- 
ture being adapted to the profane uses of business. He 
notes the incongruity of vaulted cathedral roofs cover- 
ing dining halls, banks, and shops “wearing the august 
crown which Agrippa and Michael Angelo placed upon 
two of the most sacred edifices of Europe,” and vaude- 
ville theaters masquerading as Mussulman mosques.— 
[New York World. | 


| 
No Place f 
How SWITZERLAND Has SOLVED 
PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


From Nineteenth Century. 


N Switzerland there is a strong feeling that any 

man who is out of work must be helped to find work, 

and this not so much for his own sake as for the 
sake of the whole community—to guard against his be- 
ing a cause of expense to it instead of being a source 
of income. 3 

There is, however, an equally strong feeling that when 
the work is found the man must if necessary for his 
own sake as well as the sake of Spe community be made 
to do it; to do it well, too. 

No toleration is shown to the loafer, for he is regarded 
as one who wishes to prey on his fellows and take money 
out of the common purse while putting none into it. On 
the other hand, what can be done is done, and gladly, to 
guard decent men from all danger of becoming loafers 
through mischance or misfortune. 

In this country a man may deliberately throw up 
-one job and without ever making any effort to find an- 
other remain for months in the ranks of the unemployed, 
‘steadily deteriorating all the time into an unemployable. 
Meanwhile no one has the right to say him yea or nay 
unless he applies for poor relief. : 3 

In Switzerland, however, it is otherwise. There is 
no resorting to workhouses as to hotels there; no wan- 

dering around the countryside extorting alms while 


OOO“ 


and so is vagrancy; and in some cantons the police re- 
ceive a special fee for every beggar or vagrant they ar- 
rest. 


If a man is out of work there, he must try to find 
work, for if he does not the authorities of the district 
where he has a settlement will find it for him, and of a 
kind perhaps not at all to his tastes—tiring and badly 


be packed off straight to a penal workhouse, an insti- 
tution where military discipline prevails and where every 
inmate is made to work to the full extent of his strength, 
receiving in return board and lodging with wages of 
from a penny to threepence a day. : 

When once he is there, there he must stay until the 
authorities decree that he shall depart; for as a penal 
workhouse is practically a prison he cannot take his 
own discharge, and the police are always on the alert 
to prevent his running away. No matter how long his 
sojourn lasts, however, it does not cost the community 
a single penny; for in Switzerland these penal institu- 
tions are self-supporting. Some of them, indeed, are 
said to be a regular source of income to the cantons to. 
which they belong. 


There is no classing of the unemployed by casualty 
or misfortune with the unemployed by laziness or mis- 
conduct there; no meting out to them of the same meas- 
ure. On the contrary, considerable trouble is taken to 
distinguish between the two classes, so that each may 
be dealt with according to its merits. The man who is 
out of work through his own fault ang because he does 
not wish to be in work is treated as a criminal and sent 
as a prisoner to a penal institution; while the man who 
is out of work in spite of his earnest endeavor to be in 
work is helped without being subjected to humiliation. 

It is much more easy there, however, than it is here, 
it must be admitted, to distinguish between unemployed 
and unemployed, as there every workingman has hfs 
papers, e., documents which are given to him by the 
authorities of the district where he has his settlement 
and which contain full information as to where and by 
whom he has been employed in the course of his life. 

Then relief in kind stations, i. e., casual wards, organ- 
ized on philanthropic lines, are now maintained in every. 
part of industrial Switzerland for the exclusive use of 
the respectable unemployed, and drunkards, criminals 
and loafers are never allowed to cross the threshold of 
these places. No one is admitted to a Swiss relief in 
kind station unless his papers show that he has been in 
regular work within the previous three months and out 
of work at least five days, unless they show that neither 
the police nor his own district authorities have any rea- 
son for looking on him askance. He who is admitted, 
however, is made welcome and is treated with consid- 
eration as a respectable man whom misfortune has be- 
fallen. 

Let men but relax their efforts and show signs of a 
willingness to remain without it, and they are at once 
thrown on their own resources. The police, who are 
in close coéperation with the station officials, always 
keep a sharp watch on the unemployed, especially on 
such as are sojourning in these refuges, and if they find 
them refusing work when it is offered under reasonable 
conditions or accepting it and losing through careless- 
ness, laziness or any other fault of their own, or loung- 
ing by the wayside or in public houses instead of be- 
taking themselves where they have been told there is a 
chance of a job the fact is made on their papers a note 
which prevents their ever again crossing the threshold 
of any station. At the end of three months from the 
day they leave work they forfeit in any case their right 
to go to any station, as by the law that prevails in these 
institutions, it is only men who have been in regular 
employment during the previous three months who are 
eligible for admission. 

Besides these stations, there are in Zurich, Berne. 
Basle, Geneva, Neuchatel and St. Gall Herberge zur Hei- 
mat, I. e., home inns, where workingmen, if without 
lodging, may stay- with their - wives and children for a 
time at very small expense or even in some cases gratis. 
There are also in the chief industrial centers Warmes- 
tuben (warm rooms) provided either by the authorities 
or by some private society where the unemployed av. 


pass their days while waiting for work. 


pretending to look for work. For begging is a crime | 


paid. He cannot refuse to do it, for if he does he may 
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killed. The train crew of 


the freight 


were fortunate enough to 


leave their train before the crash and 


water. We ate and drank very little 
because we did not know how long we 
would be there. Then I found seme 


FIRST MASS SAID. 
SHEPHERDS WATCH. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
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A 500-Foot Meteor. 


GOVERNMENT SCIENT(ST REPORTS 
Its FALL IN ARIZONA. | 


EXPLOSION BLASTED A CRATER THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A MILE WIDE AND @ FEET DEEP—BY FAR 
GREATEST PHENOMENON OF KIND KNOWN TO 
SCIENCE—POUNDED ROCK .TO POWDER, FUSED 
SAND INTO INTO 

A 


MILFS 
SONIAN EXPEDITION TO SOUTHW 


By a Special Contributor. 
HAT a gigantic meteorite, perhaps 500 feet in diam- 
eter, once fell in our Arizona desert, tearing out a 
round hole three-quarters of a mile across and over 

600 feet deep, is announced as a probability by Dr. 

George P. Merrill, head curator of geology in the Na- 

Peres hee tional Museum. Under a grant from the Smithsonian 

ete Institution he has examined the region thus appa- 

g rently struck by such tremendous iron projectile huried 
from the heavens, and a summary of the results of his 


walls, profoundly shattered, surrounding on every side 
a broad, deep pit accessible only by the steepest of trails, 
| barren of all but the scantiest of vegetable life and 
| gashed by torrential action, present a picture which, 
when one refiects on its probable origin, is never to 
be forgotten.” | 
Old settlers have ever been satisfied in their belief 
that this crater was caused by volcanic action. But the 
fact that no other volcanoes were near this region and 
the further fact that its sedimentary rocks have not 
been disturbed by any upheaval caused geologists to 
indulge in no little speculation as to the source. That 
a great meteorite might have been the cause was con- 
sidered some thirteen years ago, but abandoned for 
insufficient evidence. But lately Daniel M. Barranger, 
a well-known mining engineer, and Benjamin C. Tilg- 
man, an expert on projectiles, who had held to the be- 
lief that a giant meteorite caused the great depression, 
‘proceeded to sink shafts in and about the crater with a 
view of locating the fallen body and of exploiting it 
as a source of meteoric nickel, iron and platinum. As 
a result of their borings they became satisfied that a 
great meteor produced the crater and it was their re- 
port to this effect that led Dr. Merrill to investigate.“ 


ments have been found ecattered far and 
surrounding plain, one large piece being discon 
far as eight miles eastward and another Belgie : 
found twenty miles to the southward. Ty ater i 

way by 


Wide 


of this material has been carried 
purchased from an Indian trader 
who hired men and boys to plow 
of it. | 


Diamonds Found In the Fragments. 


These fragments of the exploded 
weighed anywhere from 1013 pounds 
gram, that of the maximum weight gives 
the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, 
Museum, Washington, has two w 
900 and 746 pounds. Some fragments have 


a 
in 
the 


in 


to contain small colorless octahedral dlameeg 
yellow and black particles having the hardnes 
monds. 
The great projectile appears to have 

rection a little north of west, though | 
perpendicularly from an angle perhaps not ia 
seventy degrees. This is indicated by the 
turning of the eastern walls of the 


— festrating almost perfectly what is supposed to 


expedition was the other day presented to the agents 
A | of the institution by its secretary, Charles D. Walcott. 
5 Nowhere else on earth has science ever found evidence 
. i of such awful havoc wrought by a missile hurled from 
. our neighboring heavenly bodies. Indeed, that these 
hae | a . neighbors are equipped to make such terrible assaults 
* upon us comes as a surprise to the reading public. Im- 


The great hole measures 9950 feet across, from east 
to west; 3850 feet, from north to south, and the depth 
is now about 600 feet from crest to rim. It was consid- 
erably deeper at one time. The crater rim rises to from 
120 to 160 feet above the surrounding plain. The floor 
of the crater is a nearly level plain of over 300 acres. 

Dr. Merrill saw that the crater could not have been 


| greater distance to which the débris was tiie 


that side. 

The great hole is of the same form as thas 
by heavy projectiles moving at high velodiy au 
ing to Mr. Tilghman, the projectile expert gies 
tioned. All signs which might be expected ot 
pact of a great projectile he finds present Tn & 
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_ agination at once sets to work to picture the awful re- 

sults which would have followed had this enormous 

mass— with a diameter nearly as great as the Washing- 
ton Monument is high—fallen upon some great city, 
mashing to powder hundreds of thousands of unsuspect- 
ing mortals within the immediate area of impact and 
maiming others for miles around. But the mind dis- 
turbed by such fancies finds solace in the fact that a 
barren, desert spot, probaly uninhabited by man at the 
time, was selected as the target for these experiments 
in interplanetary bombardment. 


Region Where it Fell. 


This spot where the great meteorite struck lies down 
in Coconino county, Western Central - Arizona, some 
twenty miles out in the desert, westward of the’ Navajo 
reservation and a few miles from Cafion Diablo—Cafion 
of the Devil. 

The region, a southeastern continuation of the beauti- 


e third e ful “painted desert,” is a great stretch of elevated and 
her eyes nearly level plain of gray sand, lying upon a floor of 
gement. buff limestone and capped here and there by flat-topped 
pretty. mesas of red sandstone, the whole making a grand pic- 
easing t ture when the sun is low in the heavens. 
from Looking south from the Santa Fé Railroad the trav- 
t shy. t ler sees, rising above the level of this plain, the form 
we, red, of a low hill. Indeed, it is called Coon Mountain or 
, Coon Butte. But venturing-nearér’ he finds it to be a 


crater rim composed of loose fragments of materials of 
all sizes, from microscopic dust to blocks weighing 
- hundreds of tons. Mounting to the summit of the rim 
he looks down upon a scene Which can best be described 
in Dr. Merrill’s own words: 


A Weird Scene. 


“The view from this point, particularly about sun- 
down or by moonlight, is weird and impressive in the 
extreme. The inwardly steep and even overhanging 


Comets g tobe composed of meteors 


formed by any volcanic action, since all evidence, of the 
disturbance was near the surface. The surrounding 
plain consisted of seme 300 feet of limestone, under 
which was about 500 feet of sandstone. This had been 
so thoroughly shattered by some powerful blow from 
above that quartz particles in the sandstone had been 
in part fused into glass. Since the high degree of tem- 
perature necessary for this melting of quartz had not 
disturbed the sandstone further beneath, it was seen 
that the heat could net have come from below. 


Like Flour Poured Out of Barrel. 


The masses of limestone and underlying sandstone 
once beneath the sand of the plain, were thrown as 
high as 300 feet above their original resting-place. 
These formed the crater rim, some of them weighing 
thousands of tons. Part of this débris spread out, in 


from a quarter of a mile to as high as three and a half 
miles. One block of stone, ten feet high, was hurled a 
half-mile beyond those forming the crater rim. On 
nearly all sides powdered rock was thrown out and all 
the material thus deposited upon the once level plain 
appears to have been in the air at the same moment. 
The sharp and tremendously powerful blow of the fall- 
ing body powdered the sandstone to the consistency of 
white flour down to a depth of 500 feet .below the crater 
bottom. In some places the stone had been fused into 


2 


ning strikes sand. 
The appearance of the powdered rock outside the 
crater indicates that it welled out of the big hole like 
flour poured out of a vast barrel. 
But what became of the tremendous meteorite which 


made this awful splash? Dr. Merrill regards it as pos- 
sible that the great heat developed by its impact with 
the earth may have dissipated its mass. Its iron frag- 


gradually diminishing quantities for distances varying 


glass resembling that sometimes formed when lisht- 


Worlds 


crushed W 


says that the sand grains were wa 


shock “such as might possibly be 
sion of dynamite.” 


its Probable Size. . 


— 1 
How big was the great meteorite? 
Tilghman, a 500-foot projectile would er 
of this size in rocks as brittle as then 10 
ular vicinity. Dr. Merrill suggests that pert 
iron ball of this size fell upon the spot #20 
miles per second, the impact upon the a 
produce steam with an enormous explosive ; 
a result quantities of debris, inen 
of the meteorite itself, would be throws 
crater rim and scattered widely ove 
this case. This explosive action see= 
curred some little time after the meteor 
Possibly thus was thrown out such 
mass as was not converted into wa 
heat generated at the moment of 
What little remained within the eratet 
destroyed by oxidation. Some 
meteor may yet be below the crater 
the methods of boring are not such 
them if present. It is possible, ROWE": 
orite may have been considerably 
than 500 feet, and that the outrusD from 1 * 
its enormous expansion in do tent 
gaseous condition would have served resulting 
rock and increase the diameter of @# 


Vastly Bigger Than the Biggest 5 


“No known meteorite can e 
which produced this crater, according 
The next largest known is the ent 
Commander Perry brought from 
weighs 27% tons. Then 

twenty tons. and the “Williamette, 


own speed plus that of earth—nineteen miles per 
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sancieco and vicinity: 
gar ; light southwest 
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me deepest that any other | has been known 
is eleven feet. This was a 660-pound stone 
(eli in Knyabinya, Hungary. It produced an impact 


January 17, 1909. 


in Arizona, Peary’s great 37%-ton iron 

sep a bed of boulders and was found only partially 
put it is not unlikely that the ground at the 

was thick with ice and snow that checked its speed. 
tow feet r light snow will check lead bullets from 
godern rifle without abraising it. The twenty-ton 
“ito meteorite was found in soft soll and but 
below the surface, while the 15%-ton Williamette 
was found scarcely buried in a primeval for- 


im a direction following earth in her course, while 
vast Arizona meteorite might have come in the 
direction and thus at a much more terrific ve- 


Tins a meteorite with a velocity of twenty-five miles 
end, overtaking earth (which travels nineteen 
per second.) would enter our atmosphere with an 

mi speed of but six miles per second, and the fric- 

of the atmosphere would reduce this to about the pinched. But 
of an ordinary falling body. But with the same | that infest + 
ity of twenty-five miles per second, ghould the | poster and ha | 
meet the earth traveling in an opposite direc- you’é hard 

its speed would be forty-four miles per second, or siumber that 


md. With such a velocity—forty-four miles per sec- 
ie meteor’s friction against earth’s air cushion 
mid be tremendous and in a few seconds of its pas- 
e through the latter would destroy large quantities | 
iis material. In fact, our meteors are believed to be 
rk, cold masses until they enter our atmosphere, 
me friction sets them on fire. 


Came it? 


And whence came this colossal projectile? Dr. Mer- 
=f dems pot speculate upon this point, and we must 


oa, Bat gince those volcanoes appear to be no longer 


or Revert Ball suggested that they were fragments 
[oes away from earth, they had taken up paths 
paths have intersected earth’s orbit. But 


rie portions of some lost satellite of earth 


vn some authorities, however, that comets 
ot meteorites shining partly by reflected 
< the sun and partly by the electric 
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tip 


ve te question to others. Laplace suggested that 
dere thrown to earth by the volcanoes of the 


ers and geologists alike refuse now to 
old theory. 


tap ey our own volcanoes in bygone ages; that, hav- 
mae ie sum and that they have met earth again 


ie material of meteorites differ from any known 
? Material this explanation was not accepted. 
Sments thrown off by planets in collision are 
ions that have been offered. But science 
en the problem up as a too-hard job. 


glow or 
from them by the sun’s heat. | 


JOHN ELFRETH WATKINS. 
(Copyright, by John Elfreth Watkins. 


CHEER UP. | 
up, chappie; don't you fret. 
* that's 


the way to do. 
of use to get 


easy thing to whip 
give it bitt for bitt. 


your upper lip 


i 


a 
hard 
| to lose your grip. 


ing’s apt to hurt you if 
— keep your upper lip 


never makes you score. 
Hopelessness will never pay. 


— darkest just before , 
Your day's coming, take my tip. 
pa with fate get in a tiff. 
sun keep your upper lip 
se keep one eye at al 
. —[Chicago News. ture and the othe 
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By a Special Contributor. 


9VE been reading about the doings of Congress,” 
said the Hotel Clerk of the St. Reckless. “Only 


“There are too many like you, alas!” said the Hotel 
Clerk. “The greatest curse of this country, except eight 
or nine thousand other curses that any Socialist would 
| be glad to tell you about, is that it's full of ignorant 
slant-heads like you, Larry, that are through with a 
daily paper when they've read the sporting page to see 
whether any of their friends got licked and then read 
the crime department to see if any other friends got 
pinched. But as for me, when I’m tired out by the (ares 
that infest the day, just let me put my feet up on a 
heater and turn to the Washington specials, and before 
you'd hardly notice it, I'l! be drifting off into a peaceful 
slumber that any babe might envy. Nothing gives me 
more real pleasure than spending an evening with Con- 
gress, and I know of nothing more restful to the mina. 
If it stays quiet and nobody comes in and wakes me up I 
can spend many a refreshing hour that way over the pro- 


derive so much wise and beneficial legislation that the 
Supreme Court knocks in the head as soon as it can get 
around to it. For ‘Congress giveth and the Supreme 
Court taketh away, and thus the course of government 
takes its gway, except, of course, when T. Roosevelt hap- 
pens to te President. 

“Yes, sir, Larry, I like to keep posted on Congress. 
There used to be an up-State member of the House that 
sent me all his printed speeches on the great economic 
topics of the day, such as the Panama Canal and the 


| tariff and the bill to appropriate $2.000,000 to make Mink 


Creek navigable at all seasons of the year, except from 


to March, when it is frozen up. They were great 
speeches, too, Larry, take it from me, with interruptions 
like this (laughter) or else this (continuous applause) 
stuck through them, like the studs in a dress shirt. I 
got to thinking that the Honorable Wilbur J. Sidewinder 
must be the greatest orator this country has produced 


rome earth they had taken up paths 
mee that they have met earth again 
intersected earth's orbit. But | 
an <a meteorites differ from any known 
explanation was not accepted. 
See portions of some lost satellite of earth 
own of by planets in collision are 
that have been offered. But science 
=e ime problem up as a too-hard job. 
authorities, however, that comets 
shining partly by reflected 
aaa partly by the electric glow or 
them by the sun's heat. 
JOHN ELFRETH WATKINS. 
Watkin= 


since Daniel Webster, until one time when I happened 
to run up against him addressing the Rutland county 
Chautauqua and Live Stock Breeders’ Association. He 
had one of those cream-separator mustaches, you know 
the kind that hangs down in thin drooping lines like 
those warnings for a low bridge that you see at railroad 
crossings, and his eyes were bright,-quick orbs that 


he seemed to have About one separate and distinct 
thought every change of the moon. After listening to 
him for a few minutes my heart went out in a great 

rst of pity to his private secretary and members of his 
. family. And I don’t enthuse any more when 
I strike those continuous applause things, in a franked 


| copy of his latest discourse, because I know now he must 
| put ‘em in with a patent button-hole machine.” "= 


“I notice a lot of people here lately have been sayin’ 
Congress wuz cowardly.” ventured the House Detective. 

„That's a base libel,” said the Hotel Clerk. “Congress 
is not cowardly, Larry. It’s merely cautious, in the ex- 
treme. You take the House for example. There's a 
great cautious, deliberative body for you. About all the 
members of the House are afraid of is the President and 
the W.C.T.U. and Uncle Joe Cannon and the Committee 
on Rules and the Ways and Means Committee, and the 
general public, and each other and the opposition, and 
what the papers will say and what the papers won't say, 
and their constituents, and the canteen question and all 


my tip. and the Senators are even more so, being elected for & an extension ladder and sitting on the top round with his 
* a tiff. longer term and having nothing to distract them from 25 hanging gracefully over. Instead of which he's 
st p the performance of their high and sacred duty, except to taken in hand right away and taught more different 
m keep one eye at all times carefully on the home Legisla- ways of lying dead and jumping over and begging for 
me —[Chicago News. ture and the other on the nearest storm cellar. Those bones than the clown in Gentry’s Troupe of Trained 
920 Senators are certainly the derring-do lads ho 1 4 ren il Poodles ever tearned. 
al Longevity make no mistake about it. Nick Carter 2 “There may have been a time, Larry, when Congress 
* — of gar — Las the dem when it comes to innate courage, but, as I say, they declared war to the knife on somebody or something, 
* vital statistics vie © | are cautious at times. bot 
—— wott asked the House Detective 4 
1 W SS dex of hygienic living. With gress, for innate dash and total disregard of conse- “But . ‘Hive in the of the fets ” said 
life for al) Christian le placed the impetuous standard of an Old 
quences, is quite up to the impet the Hotel Clerk, IRVIN s. COBB. 
11900) the Jew may hope to reach | Home. I doubt even if it quite 
reckless contempt for peril as characterizes a girls’ 
fequiring into the comparative dura- school, or marks the course and conduct of the in- Heartfelt Thanks. 
* — ume dot death of Jews and Christians | mates of the incurable ward of a hospital for paralytics. Roland nen who resides in the vicinity of Trinity 
a — at one-fourth tet the Jewish But this much I will say, that I regard Congress as be- Church and is now in the beginning of his third year, 
a Tan living beyond 71 years, while only one- ing every bit as foolhardy and defiant of danger as the had his second call from Santa Claus last Christmas. 
5 Beighbors was Mis beyond the age of bold and hardy buccaneers of Wall str. and those same | He had been expecting the old fellow with his reindeer 
. a N Abbott claims that “they ( e., | wall-street parties are, I may add, about the gamest buc- for a long time, and was arranging to meet him with 
* ests — frequently the subjects of tubercu- | dancers that ever did buccaneer-and-wing dancing on the open arms, but the Sandman got into the house before 
a ee. demic wen any other race | 44 of a serious situation. I suppose you know some- Santa, and Roland had only the evidence of the saint's 
5 * Bix) 7 thing of finance, Larry. When dread panic looms upon presence by the goodly array of toys that greeted him 
- 6 ae an superiority exist? | the horizon or crawls out of a crack in the wainscoting, in the m His mother, who was with him when 
1 . “the causes are simply sum | what does Wall street do? Jumps on a chair and pulls the vision of the gifts burst upon his view Christmas 
— dot life’ The Jew drinks her skirt up to her knees and shrieks for help. And | morning, asked him if he knew how they got there.“ 
© Christian’ he takes, as a rule, better | when deposits begin to shrink and the populace takes its “Certainly,” id the young man, “Santa brought 
Me . “Miler; he rears the children he has | foot in its hand and lights out for the deep woods, with them.“ | 
* World personal care; he its spare change in its shoe, don't we find those fearless “Then, his mother, “are you going to thank 
es better care | bankers and brokers and. railroad promoters all stand- good old Santa Claus for remembering you so nicely?” 


| ing, 


other questions whatsoever, and the young fellows that 
are growing up back home with hankerings for office. 
and the district, State and national organizations, and 
the first, second, third and fourth-class postmasters, and 
the local bosses and some other things like that. With 
those few exceptions, the members of the House are so 
courageous that they actually verge on the dare-devilish, 


—— feet. This was a 660-pound stone , We sure do. : 
Semapenings, Hungary. It produced an impact Congr ESS Cowardl ° “Apd in its particular sphere Congress is just as 
perfectly what is supposed to tame and gritty as Wall street, and just as much im- 
* Ar! Peary’s great 37%-ton iron Ir Is MERELY Cc AUTIOUS, ~ Ars THE bed with the same indomitable spirit which prompts it 
ay eet of Soeiders and was found only partially | @ Hore. CLERK. : = | to never say die or anything else that is liable to bring 
ae mot unlikely that the ground at the | { if on complications. Just look at what happened when 


e me eurtace, while the 15%-ton Williamette there t to 5 a corner, and 10 cents setback, meanwhile poisoning his 
bare * in a primeval for- W speak of. : system and destroying his better nature with as many as 

have ar- that, said the House Detective. 


— 


ceedings of the great law- giving body from which we 


—ũ—— ͤ —c——— 


hy so many members bring a hot-water bottle or a flat. 


with them of a morning and leave it in the cloakroom 


May to October, when it goes dry, and from December 
* to _ refreshment, all he has to do is to run the guard line 


and he'll find a quaint little chalet nestling just beyond 
| the reservation, that is presided over by a hospitable 


— 


looked something like a couple of steamed clams, and 


tal picture of himself climbing Uncle Joe like he was 


bravely out in the open urging everybody to show | 


ant to adjournment and dispensed with the reading of 


the W.C.T.U. came along some time back and called upon 
Congress to abolish the canteen, which was an institution 
where a private soldier might go of an evening and sink 
his soul in the hideous debauchery of seven-up at 5 cents 


monly known as lager beer, except in the spring of the 
year, when many refer to it 4s bock. The enlisted men 
thought pretty well of the canteen and the officers said 
that if it was a secret alliance with the devil, as stated, 
they couldn't figure how the silent partner was making 
much profit out of the business. But Congress took 
counsel with itself, looking at the proposition from both 
sides, which is an easy thing to do when you are sitting 
straddie of it, watching which way to jump—which is 
Congress’s customary position in such cases: and Con- 
gress says to itself: “These ladies have no votes, it is 
true, but many of them have husbands, and if we're any 
Judges of human nature, which we must be or we 
wouldn't be here, those same husbands will vote the way 
their wives want them to vote or else go to the hospi- 
tal. And, anyway, what rights has a guy who works 
for $16 a month and his grub?’ . : 
“Being thus emboldened, the W.C.T.U. called on con- 
gress to abolish its own little canteen down in the bow- 
els of the Capitol. And the House passed the buck to 
the Senate, and the Senate passed the buck right back to 
the House in accordance with its usual courageous yet 
cautious custom, and that explains why, Larry, that a 
snug corner of the Capitol basement which was formerly 
quite popular is now comparatively deserted and also 


| 
| 


dark half-pint flask labelled ‘Cough Syrup’ to their labors 


in the care of a trusted attendant that had taken the 
Keeley cure. While as for the humble enlisted man. 
down at the Fort, any time he feels the need of a slight 


member of the Red Lear Brien gang. who keeps a bar- 
rel of a temperance mixture made by himself, from a pri- 
vate prescription out of wood alcohol and brown sugar, 
that will bring the results almost instantaneously. 
“But I doubt if Congress was ever so wrought up as 
it was here a few weeks ago, when the President handed 
out one of his characteristically short and concise mes- 
sages in which he stated that in his humble opinion 
Congress was oppored to an increase in the secret servo 
ice staff for the same reason that the Humpty Jacksons 
abhor the idea of a larger police force. There was tre- 
mendous excitement. It seemed certain that Congress 
would do something desperate. It was freely predicted 
that Senator Tillman was going to utter a few remarks 
that would make The Last Ravings of John McCullough’ 
sound like a young child cutting his milk teeth on a rub- 
ber teething ring, while over in the House, everybody felt 
certain that the janitor would have to take down the 
chandeliers and reinforce the skylight from the outside 
when Congressman Olly James arose to give vent to his 
sentiments and the sentiments of his outraged and in- 
dignant colleagues, irrespective of party ties. In the 
aroused condition of Congress no one could safely fore- 
tell what the next twenty-four hours would bring forth.“ 


“Wot did the next twenty-four hours bring forth?’ 
asked the House Detective. 


“Well,” said the Hotel Clerk, the Senate met pursu- 


the minutes and the House omitted the roll call and took 
an adjournment out of respect for a déceased member 
from the State of Florida. ; 

“It's a great system down there at Washington, Larry. 
A young member comes up with the idea that about the 
second day he'll kick the Committee on Rules in its 
esteemed bread basket. and that if Uncle Joe Cannon 
tries to thwart him, he'll swarm up his frame just the 
same as if Uncle Joe was a grape trellis. He has a men- 


The boy dropped on -his knees and lifted his chubby 


that through religious c renewed confidence by putting their savings right back hands in prayer. “Oh, dear Santa Claus,” he said, 
an — [Di- int the Sanks, to replace the private accounts which “thank you, sir, for all these pretty toys. Come again 
che sald bankers, brokers and railroad owners have care- soon. Amen.”—[Washington Post. 
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SoME ACCOUNT OF THE POET BY 
HIS SECOND COUSIN. 


By a Special Contributor. — 


(NOTE—Miss Elisabeth Ellicott Poe, 


who has written the - 
Los Angeles Times is one of the 
test 
Strangely, 
has depeaded upon the pen for a livelihood, although 
a younger sister, Mrs. Vylia Wilson, who 
with considerabe success. 

She is a professional writer, furnishing from Washington daily 
news for various outside newspapers, Sunday stories, etc., and 
many of her poems have been widely published. Miss Poe is of 
the Baltimore branch of the family and is a direct second cousin 
of the poet. 

Much of the material here used has never before been published 
ard is more auhoritative than that obtained any other 
source. In the perusal of this very interesting story one thing will 
be noticed by the careful reader, and that is the singular internal 
construction of the story which suggests the mental peculiarities 
of Miss Poe's distinguished ancestor.) 


| ONCE asked Mark Twain to give his opinion of the 


genius of E@wer Allan Poe. “Why,” rejoined the 
“Wizard of Wit,” “Poe is remembered after a hun- 
dred years. That ig fame enough for any man, and 


Lager Allan Jee 
Yrorn “art 
rr 


testifies the height and depth of his genius. If the cre- 
ations of a man’s mind, art, poetry, letters, science, out- 
live a century, then they are good for the millenium.” 

On January 19. 1909, the sum of Edgar Allan Poe's 
existence living and dead will round out its century 
mark. It will be the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, and the literary world has prepared a festival of 
Poe lovers who will gather around noted literati and 
bring the offering of devotion to the altar of this man's 
genius. 

The most elaborate celebration of the birth of Edgar 
Allan Poe will occur at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, his Alma Mater, and for four days, proud of 
Poe’s distinction in the world of letters, she will do 
hone: to his memory, not merely for his sake, but in 


an educational institution. The celebration will not be 
merely local, but national, and even international, in : 
its character. 


The university has always taken deep pride in the fact | 
that Edgar Allan Poe was a student within its walls, 
distinguishing himself by marked proficiency in Latin 
and French and in Italian translation; well known to 
the librarians as a free user of his books, with discrimi- 
nating taste in the selections made; and noted among 
the students for athletic prowess and gift of narration. 


once a student. 


brightens every day 


— — 


No. 13 West Range, the room designated by a little 
bronze tablet as the “small home of a great poet,” will 
be used as a museum. This museum will be kept open 
from January 16 to 23, inélusive. In this, through 
the energetic efforts of Prof. James A. Harrison, author 
of the Virginia edition of Poe's works, have been placed 
not only all of the mementoes of Poe available in the 
university, but also such as may be borrowed for this 
interesting occasion. 

On Monday evening, January 18, the Raven Society, 
the undergraduate society of the university, named for 
the most celebrated poem of the school’s most famous 
poet, will have charge of the local exercises. This pro- 
gramme will include musical rendition of some of 


ands of dollars at 


One learned British 


gratitude to him for spreacine 


her reputation as 


| 


Poe’s poems, an organ interpretation of “The Raven,” | century as another. 


G9 frortt 
Poe tas borve. 


in the library at West Point Academy, W928 


And so extolled by sage and bard, Pos wie 
day at last. His wonderful genius, 80 
the time of his death, is recognized at at = 


of the modern short story, the creator ae 
and terrible in imaginative literature. 
Poe lovers have formed a Poe cult, and Gia 8 
Among the dilettanti of literature, hn 
is a favorite pastime. 


Themanuscripts Mrs. Clemm hawked g 
shops, glad to sell for two or three dollars iam 


shrine and Mecca of literary pilgrims. Freee® 
corners of the globe they come, following ® 
ship of Tennyson, who said the only thing} 
to see in America was the grave of Edgar am 


at Poe’s grave in Westminster Churchyard 
The fame of Poe is founded upon rock Ti 
beauty of his creations withstand analysis ang 
tion. He is the American man of letters, Hegugy 
Shakespeare, the English voice, he is a8 Gmayy 


Old friends and neighbors, mother-in-law | PDaber and stru 
chtrla rhe college mates, have refuted this 
— Z, /eewon. There is a legend in our family that stim- ae 

agar Wan we lightest form would excite him and act “I read that 


u Poer, is an old Italian one, antedating the name | on North B 
he River Po, which followed the ancient spelling of worked to a 
family for which it was named. The family, like | vain. The 
Anglo- Nor man settlers in Ireland, passed through 
y from Italy and thence, through England and 
sies into Ireland, where for a long period they re- 
l hereditary Italian traits. Descendants of the 
ur were found in Ireland as early as 1327, but now 
same was in Gallic form—Poer. 
Where was Edgar Poe born? I have been shown the 
nm Norfolk, Va., where he is supposed to have 
ume into the world. Bostonians have assured me, with 
svfol emphasis, that his first worldly home was in 
der quaint town. As a matter of fact, Maryland, not 
nor Massachusetts, can justly claim “the weird 
of the night” as her own. . | 
is January, 1809, the Hopkins Theatrical Company, of 
mh the poet’s parents were members, was filling an 
t at the Holiday-street Theater, Baltimore, 
‘mous playhouse, where the best talent of the nine- 
wth century performed, and which was the first thea- 
in the United States to be lighted by gas. On the 
ming of the 19th of the month, Edgar Allan, the sec- 
child of David and Elizabeth Poe, was born in a 
ing-house at No. 9 Front street, two doors from the 
bot tower. The place was kept by a Mrs. Beers, 
afterward asserted that she had to provide clothes 
the little stranger. The place is now utilized as a 
drinking saloon. This spot, where the lovers of 
% Raven” and “The Bells” should worship and re- 
is now desecrated by the clinking of beer glasses 
the hilarity of their devotees. Boston says Poe 
s born in that city on that eventful night which 
much for American literature. But the “Hub of 
Universe” must grant that many a poet has never 
| the tombined fragrance of cod and salt air 
mm her classic Back Bay. 4 


The infant Edgar was seen by relatives of the Poe 
ly when he was but a day and a half old, and on 
oceasions grandmothers and aunts are not apt to 
mistaken. There is every proof of his Baltimore 
_ The Baltimore Sun, in comment upon his death, 
; “Mr. Poe, we believe, is a native of this city 
imore.”") There seemed to be no question of it 
ring his lifetime; it was only when his fame was as- 
red that other cities, awakening to a realization of 
S merits, demanded a share of the spoils. The world 
mows-the history of his life until his tragic death. He 
“20% so much a victim of drink as a victim of cir- 
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ti Y-haun aryland city he would return to the “Say,” interpos 
CNG TERS ara A of youth and manhood. The house | “you think you're 
lever, has followed his memory. Traduced — to it last . gene was written still stands, and a to tell you, my k. 
| in life, a rabble of hackmen and criti ee > awoke many reminiscences from | what you're say! 
| blacken the white lily of remembranee rable . Judge Guiles, who was Poe's host that | to play the ddl. 
Bree Poe is dispatel awoke when the wild resonance of the sleigh- like to bet 2 
of sharks wh 2 your him: of Judas I Poe © music in the poet’s heart, is dead. I wanted to and 
pleces silver: left him quitted so quietly after the divine spark | “I am inclined 
would betray him for thirty P * Say > ts still utilized as a law office and st man in the corne . 
wells and Simple Simons all unfit and grand nephew of Jades | 
self-appointed tasks. work Lloyd, a u Une. 
But in this mire of mag — m0 oe street, on ‘Pratt, it was not aum eyed son — 2 | 
hi ing th ffectual answer. | et | 
is unsurpassed 3 the prize Of the Widow Meaghers, vaudeville 
, it an the top of an ory, “The Gold Bug.“ was written trainin’ way o > 
which Ntgoing ina barrel for a desk, and the noise | for one thing.” 4 
e malevolent spirit o neo 
and ward over the ways of human genius the divine — | “How was that 
lary angel of Edgar Allan Poe te, Still A bet „ 
— N grave. Everywhere he 3 from the * ea oe. habitues wou d be if they knew who | lieve it. I'm a tele 
c/a **! Le cree which, while separating ws © tireumsta em in frequenting the quaint tavern! | for thirt rs, a 
OLE 7’, dered him miserably unhappy- in Of the drugging of Poe has | — 
A. Dr. blessed(?) with biographers who * n mystery. No o ever been | say, for t 
he than Al and mem ne could tell them but Poe | railroad operator, 
is r. of cases self-appointed, been sult he bers of the Plug Ugiies | He's got te — 4 
each with hardly an exception society, and their lips are | day where 
or major misstatements. From the 
: t that Met ne . | eighties | was wor 
1 they either make the odd statemen M Nate ver regained conscio 
illustrated recitations from his best-known works, pos- | birth or lineage is immaterial to the € truth. * —. 
sibly the play of Politian,“ and a short address from a | say with a hidden air of are «ho utter all Probability they were not thought. of poy , wae 
distinguished Virginia speaker. father was a Virginia wheelWrigh vith bad rendered — 
The next morning, that of the 19th, international trib- | very wheels that Edgar is credi 18 ne Versic na and records, however. have this au- bg on ent in. the d 
utes to the genius of Poe will be given. There will be | his head. gur 3. 194 the finding of Poe oo eae 
friend pobby *. ft 9. My on the night of It’ down on the 
an address in French by Dr. Alcee Fortier of New Or- Now, we know with our 1 aod Was Dassi srandfather, the first cousin of the | much of a place,’ s 
leans, on Poe’s influence on French literature, and an | not matter over much about 12 11 . he arg of n down Baltimore street on the night conductor. put you 
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Munich, on Poe’s influence upon German literature. But no one will deny, least Revolution 1 Streets Museum, corner of Baltimore and | stopped if he hadn't 
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ean old Italian one, antedating the name 
ue River Po, which followed the ancient spelling of: 
came for which it was named. The family, like 
: gettiers in Ireland, passed through 
Som Maly and thence through England and 
rere for a long period they re- 
aas traits. Descendants of the 
im ireland as early as 1327, but now 
was in Gallic form—Poer. 
dee born? T have been shown the 
p.. where he is supposed to have 
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world. Bostonians have assured me, with 
0 ie n emphasis. that his first -worldly home was in 
town. As a matter of fact, Maryland, not 
Memachusetts, can justly claim “the weird 
night” as her own. 

rere. Hopkins Theatrical Company, of 
een were members, was filling an 
. at the Holiday-street Theater, Baltimore, 
* dere the best talent of the nine- 
Saas performed, and which was the first thea- 
ee lighted by gat. On the 


=a ttn Of the month, Edgar Allan, the sec- 
aa David and Elizabeth Poe, was born in a 
at No. 9 Front street, two doors from the 

The place was kept by a Mrs. Beers, 
that she had to provide clothes 
The place is now utilized as. a 

This spot, where the lovers of 
Bells“ should worship and re- 
by the clinking of beer glasses 
of their devotees. Boston says Poe 
city on that eventful night which 
ey American literature. But the “Hub of 
grant that many a poet has never 
fragrance of cod and salt air 
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seen by relatives of the Poe 
a day and a half old, and on 
grandmothers and aunts are not apt to 
ig every proof of his Baltimore 
Sun, in comment upon his death, 
believe, is a native of this city 
Seemed to be no question of it 
i was only when his fame was as- 
cities, awakening to a realization of 
a share of the spoils. The world 
life until his tragic death. He 
victim of drink as a victim of cir- 
Oi friends and neighbors, mother-in-law 
college mates, have refuted this 
in our family that stim- 
Bghtest form would excite him and act 
nerves. A cup Of coffee has 
effect of liquor. 3 
Written while in the madness 
. delirium tremens does not 
ent; if it did, how many poets of nowadays 
nerv liquors in the effort to also 
equal masterpiéce! 
mee of liquors he might have been, 
as a drunkard at all during his 
is not to. be evil. To my 
is never to be applied to the 
Wiens are beyond their volition. 
honorable. but physical cravings 
Crime is a moral starvation 
and fed until the spirit reborn 
crust of crime and grasps the 
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“ration of Mrs. Whitman, but a Baltimore 
woes periodical visits to Bal- 
Geath Of Virginia, when with an in- 


Maryland city he would return to the 
@ youth and manhood. The house 
poem Was written still stands, and a 
Swoke many reminiscences from 
Guiles, who was Poe's host that 
. when the wild resonance of the sleigh- 
1 Basic in the poet's heart, is dead. 
Nu weed So quietly after the divine spark 
SN Utilized as law office. and strange 
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West, on Pratt, it was not diffi- 
"Her shop of the Widow Meaghers. 
mary, “The Gold Bug.” was written 
barrel for a desk, and the noise 
i customers was powerless to 
Of Poe's inspiration. True to 
still a groggery, but how sur- 
would be if they knew who 
frequenting the quaint tavern! 
Grugging of Poe has ever been 

One could tell them but Poe 
Plug Uglies gang. They 
S Meret society, and their lips are 
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Consciousness long enough | 
tales of besotted men have no 
they were not thought of 
fendered any story plausible. 
however. have this au- 
of Poe on the night of 
r. the first cousin of the | 

mw8 Baltimore street on the night | 
Ortober, When he saw lying under the | 
Museum, corner of Baltimore and 

i what be thought was a 
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first thought was that 
With indulgence of the day. 
aused him to bend over the 
Saw it was his cousin 
Message to Neilson Poe, an- 

a carriage and. 
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took him to the 
now the church home | 


leave their 


Bass Peasion attorney of Baltimore. 


eighties I was workin’ at a nice town in Kansas. 


to Kansas City. 


the freight were fortunate 


on North Broadway. For over three days the doctors 
worked to at least restore him to consciousness, but in 
vain. The case was diagnosed as drug poisoning, and 
exposure, combined with a. weak heart, proved fatal. 
On Sunday morning, October 7, as the angelus was 


ringing all over the city, his soul passed with the bells 


out into the surging sea of death. Followed to the end 
by his attending guardian, his last words have been 
reported, how accurately I cannot say: “Would to God 
some one would blow my damned brains out!” 

The following day a little funeral train went through 
the city of Baltimore. No one turned to look after it, 
and yet it was the Monumental City’s most gifted son 
going to his long rest. Not a bell tolled except those 
bells of fancy he had immortalized. Reaching West- 
minster Churchyard. where his ancestors were buried, 
he was placed in an open grave in Lot 27 by the side of 
David Poe, his grandfather, a Revolutionary patriot. 
The committal service was read by the Rev. W. D. 
Clemm, a distant relative of Virginia Clemm. Even in 
death the silence he claimed was denied him, for the 
noises of the city surged outside the gates—but they do 
not mar the peace of the grave. 


In after years, the monument provided by the fam- 
ily being destroyed, Miss Sarah S. Rice, principal of 
the Central Female High School, having her sympathies 
aroused by his neglected grave, collected funds for a 
small monument under which he was reinterred in 1875 


with imposing ceremonies, and forever laid at rest by 


the side of Virginia and Mrs. Clemm. 

“Poor Bdgar Allan Poe!” the world says. How poor? 
The rewards and pleasures of genius lie in the soul of 
genius itself; what does it matter what the world 
thinks? Its after remorse is enough. | 3 

ELISABETH ELLICOTT POE. 


The Frog Chorus. 
How BATRACHIANS SAVED THEIR 
66 H trains flies to do acrobatic stunts,“ said the red- 
headed man in the corner, as he laid down his 
paper and struck a match. “Now, if he'd just train em 
to keep out of the butter he'd be the greatest man on 
earth.. 
read that story,” remarked the passenger from 
Pittsburgh, “and was much interested in one feature of 


the scientist’s method of training. He says he just finds 
out what the flies want to do, and lets them do it. That 


‘TRAINER’S LIVEs. 
By a Special Contributor. 
ERE'S a story about a scientific chap who 


idea opens up great possibilities in the training of ani- 


mals of all kinds. If we can just—just——” 
“Develop the talents with which nature 
them,” suggested the bishop. g 


“Er—yes,” assented the Pittsburghundian, that's it. 
There is music, for instance. Nearly all animals love 
music, and some have knowledge of the principles of 
harmony. Certain birds have been taught to sing tunes. 
Why not, then, train cats to warble arias from Italian 
operas. They have voices of great power and range, as 
all of us know, and they delight in the exercise of their 
vocal talents. Caruso himself cannot develop the high 
notes with as great ease as a tomcat of my acquaintance. 


endowed 


Fancy what a sensation the sextette from Lucia“ would | 


make if sung by a company of well-trained felines, Of 
course, they couldn't bring out the words, but that 
makes no difference. Nobody ever has discovered what 
that sextette is about, but it's great, and just imagine—” 

“Say,” interposed the little man with the squint eye, 
“you think you're gettin’ off somethin’ funny, but I want 
to tell you, my friend, there's more (uth than po'try in 
what you're sayin’. I don't believe a cut could learn 
to play the fiddle like that one in ‘Mother Goose,’ but 


a like to bet any money | could teach one to sing if 
I wanted to and had the time an’ patience.” 


“Tt am inclined to think.” insinuated the red-headed 


man in the corner, “that you have had some experience 


in that line.” 

“You're guessing about right.” admitted the squint- 
eyed passenger. “I'm not a scientific investigator, nor a 
vaudeville performer, but I did a little stunt in the 


trainin’ way once that would have made my fortune, but 


for one thing.” 

How was that?“ asked the sorrel-topped person. 
“Well. I guess I'll have to begin at the beginnin’ or 

you wouldn't understand it, an“ maybe you wouldn't be- 

lieve it. I'm a telegraph operator. Been at the business 


tor thirty years, and expect to be poundin’ a key, as we 
say, for the rest o' my life. 
‘railroad operator, gets into queer 


An operator, especially a 
places sometimes. 
He's got to go where he’s sent, and he can't be sure to- 
day where he’s goin’ to be tomorrow. Back in — 
been there three months. and was beginnin' to think I 
was livin’ there, when I got orders to report immediately 
When I got there the chief handed me 
a pass to ‘Hatchie Coon.’ 

“Where in the dickens is Hatchie Coon?“ says I. 

“Tt? down on the Arkansas division,’ says he. "Taint 
much of a place,” says he, but you can't miss it. The 
conductor’ll put you off when you get there.’ 

“and he certainly did. He had to. I wouldn't a“ 
stopped if he hadn't. It was down in the sunk lands in 
the northeast corner o the State, about sixty miles 
from Memphis, an’ it wasn’t any town at all. It was 
right in the middle of a big swamp an’ the only dry 
land in sight was under the railroad tracks. On both 
sides o' the road, close up, stood big cypress trees, hun- 


dred feet high, some o them. The company had drove 


down a few posts, laid a platform, an' on top o' that 
put a tent about 12 feet square. That was the telegraph 


| office. Not a house in ten miles. Straight up I could 


see a narrow strip o the sky, below was a narrow strip 


‘ a 


certina until I got the big bullfrog at the foot of the 


krain: 


* 


e Of figs, some onions and a jar of 


would have been 
ey — killed. The train crew water. We ate and drank very little 
possth enough 14 because we did not know how long we 
train before. the crash and would be there. Then I found some 


| matches and by the light we found 


o dirt, an’ all the rest Was black water an’ cypress trees. 
Gee! but it was lonesame! Most o' that country's been 
drained since then an’ they say it’s gettin’ to be the 
garden spot o’ the world, but this was twenty years ago. 

“The only company I had was the water snakes, the 
frogs an’ the mosquitoes... I never did like snakes very 
much, an’ the mosquitoes down there weren't a bit 
friendly, so for the lack of anything else to pass away 
the time I got to takin’ a great interest in the frogs. 
There was all kinds there an’ some o’ them was as 
big as my hat. The noise those big fellows could make 
was somethin’ terrific, and when the big ones an’ the 
little ones an’ the middle-size ones got to croakin’ at 
once, it was a regular concert. An’ that’s what put the 
idea in my head. 

“I know a little somethin’ about music, an’ I had a 
concertina then that I could play on pretty well, if 1 
do say it myself. Hearin’ all those frogs a-croakin’, each 
one with a different note, I got to imaginin’ that I was 
leadin’ an orchestra, an’ I’d stand up there on the track 
an’ try to beat time like Sousa. Man gets funny no- 
tions in his head when he’s all alone. But that crazy 
notion led to another that looked crazier, but wasn’t. 
Why not, thinks I, why not get a bunch of em an 
train em. It wasn’t any trouble at all to catch as many 
as I wanted, an’ after a lot of experimentin’ I picked 
out eight that had voices runnin’ right up the scale an’ 
makin’.a complete octave, as they call it. 

“Now, every frog has just one note. He knows that 
one by heart, and he likes to play it. but there ain't 
much use tryin’ to get him to sound any others. 1 
didn’t try. My scheme was to get them to work as a 
team. In that way, you see, all I had to do was to 
train each one to holler at the right time, just like the 
pfano key’ll sound one note an’ only one when you hit 
it. I petted em and fed em until they got 90 they d 
hop right up to me whenever I'd call, an' then I com- 
menced teachin’ em the first principles of harmony. 
I'd get em in a row an’ then I'd sound C on the con- 


line to croak. Then I'd take D for the next frog, and 
so on up the scale. After days an' days they begin to 
catch onto the idea and would run up an’ down the 
scale as fast as I could play it on the concertina. 5 

“Then I commenced to teach them simple little tunes, 
and it would a' made your eyes water to see how the 
poor things enjoyed it. I'd git so interested sometimes 
that I wouldn't hear my call on the wire an’ the train 
dispatcher ‘crawl all over me he'd be so mad. After 
a while they learned to sing without the concertina, and 
every once in a while little snatches of music would 
come up from the pen I'd fixed up for them down in 
the swamp beneath the telegraph office. I tell you what, 
I was proud of em. 

“A man never knows how big a little thing’s goin’ 
to turn out,” pursued the operator, after he had paused 
to relight his cigar. “I trained those frogs just to pass 
away the time, not knowin’ that they was goin’ to 
save my life.” 


“To save your life!” exclaimed the bishop. 
you mean?“ 

“Just what I said, parson. An’ not only my life, but 
maybe a lot of others. One day a couple o' niggers 
dropped off the blind baggage on the Memphis Express. 
I didn’t see em at first, bein’ busy at the wire. I'd 
just closed my key when I felt somethin’ cold stuck 
against my head an’ somebody said, ‘Hands up, boss!’ 
I didn’t stop to argue the point. My hands went up. 
They trussed me up with a rope a’ put a gag in my 
mouth, an’ then commenced lookin’ for my switch key. 
From what they said I learned that their scheme was to 
throw the switch and run the Kansas City fast train 
onto the siding and into a string o' flat cars that was 
standin’ there. Whether they was goin’ to rob the 
wreck or just wanted to do some devilment, I don't 
know, but as soon as they foufd the key they com- 
menced to argue as to whether they should kill me at 
once or wait awhile. They were agreed that I had to 
be put out o’ the way, but one of em hesitated. The 
other one insisted on immediate action, and my finish 
seemed to be pretty close, when out of the swamp 
there came the question, musically rendered: 

“ “Where-did-you-get-that-hat?” 

“The niggers’ eyes widened. They looked at me and 
then at each other. Out of the depths came another re- 


“What do 


“ ‘Granny-will-your-dog-bite-dog-bite-dog-bite.’ 
““Fo’ Gawd's sake, Eph,’ one of em gasped, ‘ hay 
dat?“ 

- “The other, the one who wanted to make quick work 
of me, didn’t answer. He was scared almost white. but 
he went outside and looked around. There was, of 
course, nothing in sight, but Hatchie Coon at any time 
was enough to worry the superstitious and it was grow- 
ing dark. He came back in, still trembling. Then there 
came the warning, seeming to be much closer: | 

“ Run-nigger- 4 
run-you’'d-better-get-a way.’ 

“And run they did. For all 1 know they're runnin’ 
yet. The train dispatcher couldn’t get an answer from 
me, and fe had the express stop there to see what was 
the matter. They untied me and I resigned by wire. | 
had all of Hatchie Coon I wanted.” 

“But what became of the frogs?” asked the redheaded 
man. 

Oh. I took ‘em to Chicago,” answered the squint-eyed 
passenger, “expectin’ to make a million out of em., but 
the climate was too much for ‘em, or they was homesick 
or somethin’. Anyhow, they never sung a note again 

CASPER 8. YOST. 


N doctor spending a rare and somewhat dull nigh: 
at his own fireside received the following message 
from three fellow-practitioners: _ 7 

“Please step over to the club and join us at a rubber 
of bridge.” 

“Jane, dear,” he said to his wife, “I am called away 
again. It appears to be a difficult case—there are three 
other doctors on the spot already.”—f{London Opinion. 
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comfortably as mere scenery—mocking the native-born 


thrown, ice ponds never skated on, and ghosts of snow 
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Up the Incline. 
AN EXPEDITION INTO THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By a Special Contributor. 
W E have been in the habit of putting away our 


mountains with the summer. With the first 
shimmering line of white they have settled back 


Southern Californian with visions of snowballs never 


men. 

Finally some one asked why. More questions judi- 
ciously placed brought to light the fact that the govern- 
ment Trail above the “Arrowhead” could be u prac- 
tically all the year round, and “Squirrel Inn,” at the 
head of the trail, was to be kept open during the win- 
ter. 


é So we laid our designs against the snow by means 
of the Inn and the trail. 


Is there any top?“ as the heavyweights groaned’ up the 
last flight. 


Hesitatingly we plowed forward, and were mightily 
relieved to see two distinct wheel tracks curving away 
to the right. We trusted that they led to Skyland. 
Thinking of the four miles of snow that lay this side of 
“Squirrel Inn,” and of our four unsteady horses, we 
planned to ask the Hansens to keep us overnight. Pres- 
ently the snow-covered cabins of “Jenkins Camp” and 
the “Crooked-back Pine” assured us that we were not 
lost. 
By this time we felt we had lived in zero weather all 
our lives. We found there was a good deal of moisture 
and temperature mixed with the poetry of California 
snow. 

As nearly as we could make out, it was 7 o'clock when 
we rounded the point where, in poetic justice, the win- 
dows of Skyland Inn should have blazed out a welcome 
with a promise of a log fire within. But they flatly re- 
fused to blaze or furnish forth the tiniest spark of light. 
Grimly we expected the worst—the family had gone to 
town. Downheartedly we knocked. 

Slowly some one opened the door, and good Mrs. Han- 


punch. 


for “The Ineliners. The Man brewed guy 
While we sipped it about the 
retired kitchenward. Presently we wer 
table.“ All this we could have stood, be Te te 
even allowed to wipe the dishes afterwant 


Stove, thy 
seated 


o’clock when the last supper rites were ove 


The Man and Uncle John had been 


tor some time. Now. we were lined up, 
assigned a bed according to height. The Seas 
‘fell heir to the little room off the 


we found a terraced bed ending with chain 


The west half of the living-room was takes » 


Tea 


mammoth resting-place made up of a colledins 
wraps, and quilts. The longer ones were 


One elected to sit up in a chair. Unele Jape 


Man retired amie ly to the single bed fp 


and the driver was given all the hay ip aim 


sleep in. 


The people in the terraced bed were hee 
able, but in the long bed the middle ona Wi 
the outsiders froze. To complicate mation 


the chair spasmodically decided that the im 


fresh air, and an Arctic current swept Gam 
sen nearly took leave of ber seven Danish senses at sight raising a howl of ee ae 


ot walking to join forces with a jolly company who 


_ step,” promised some one gaily. 


on the fact that we had borrowed all the sweaters of all 


Incline.“ This is a short railway built for the transpor- 


tion 
_Arrowhead Dam in “Little Bear.” It is a most 


. 
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On fhe Load lo 

With the first line of white in December came a mes- 
sage from “Squirrel Inn: “Eighteen inches of snow 
and the storm is over. Come on.“ 

At the last moment the Tramps gave up their plan 
were going to drive up. “You won't need to walk a 
There was a giant of a driver with a bearskin coat. 


We eyéd the coat respectfully, feeling thankful for our 
several suits of woolens, and congratulating ourselves 


the college boys we knew, and all the overcoats pos- 
sessed by our families. 

But we would rather the driver superfluous propor- 
tions had extended to his horses. They were gaunt and 
shaggy, and stood with drooped beads at the start. 

We rumbled merrily along, however, until we came to 
the last watering trough in Waterman Cafion. There 
the driver cheerfully informed us that one of his horses 
was sick, and looked confidently to the assembled com- 
pany to solve the problem. There was dismay in camp. 
We had started out with such a flourish of trumpets that 
we could not go back without setting both feet in the 
snow, and making the personal acquaintance of a snow 
man. 

With one accord the eyes of the Tramps fell upon “The | 


tation of the supplies used in the construc 3 
cent-looking stairway. Barring four humps, it goes 
straight up to the top of the mountain, and looks to be 
a twenty-minute climb. | 

The Only Man had walked on. The driver made a 
feeble protest, but there was no one to forbid. We 
watched the shifting of the horses. The seven left- 
overs piled in with our superflaous sweaters, coats, and 
kodaks. The white horses began to crawl up the switch- 
backs. What happened to them we do not know—except 
that afterward they raved of purple shadows and sun- 
sets. 
But there weren't any purple shadows or sunsets on 
»The Incline.” It had looked straight up, but now it 
turned over backward. We bent all the way over and 
laid hold of the middle rail. A steady wail came from 
the stouter ones in the rear: “Wait for me!” “I can’t 
take but four steps at a tine!“ The light steadily les- 
sened, and the top steadily receded. “They’ve moved 
the peak,” groaned somebody. 1 can’t see anything 
to hold to,” came a melancholy voice from above. 

Patches of snow lay along the bank. It was strangely 
uninteresting. No one moved an inch aside to put a 
hand in it. Life held just one thing—the top of that 
incline. The wails from the rear sounded this note: 
“Can you see it?” We lied cheerfully. | 

Then for a long time everything was curiously still. 
We dragged along in the dark, calling to those in the 
front and rear, but getting no answer. We wondered, 
rather indifferently, if anything had happened. 

Then a ghostly voice interrogated: “Can you walk a 
plank?” as if there were a pirate airship handy. We 
found we could, and did it all the better that we could 
see nothing in the depth of black below. 

Another comparatively easy stretch up, and then we 


walked straight into a new country—a fairy world of 
white in long, soft curves and low mounds. | 
We were waked up by the voices we had not heard in 


half an hour. “Where are you? Are you at the top? 
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of eight girls dropped out of the snow. In a minute | Fifteen people in two rooms with eee 


there was a light and a fire. We were slowly thawing 
out and getting back our power of speech and sociabil- 
ity, nearly annihilated by “The Incline,” when we heard | 
voices calling from down the bill. } 


We surmised this was the other division of the expedi- 
tion. From the back porch we shouted and called, but | 
only a confusion of sound came from below. Finally a | 
shadow detached itself from the mass in front. It 
proved to be The Only Man. 

He brought the news that all the horses had given 
out. “Squirrel Inn” was out of the question, but “Uncle 
John,” the road overseer, whose cabin lay just at the 
foot of the hill, had already gathered about his stove the 
first detachment and was ready to welcome the second. 

The Man held a consultation with Mrs. Hansea, which 
resulted in a Se trip to the store, where we were loaded 
down with butter, ham, eggs, canned peaches, tea, coffee | 
and “Silver Cow.” | 

Cheered mightily by the prospect of something to eat. 
we headed down the Orchard Trail. This proved a new 
adventure, for it was the iciest, slipperiest trafl any 
Southern Californian ever traveled. Feet refused to | 
stay placed and tobogganed into those in front and 
started the whole procession to sliding: The “Silver 
Cow” took a header into a drift. A second relief expe- 
dition had to be sent after the butter. 

Finally we slid under the wire fence and stood upright 
in the road before a cabin fairly bursting with light and 


this is Christmas, but it is.” 


heat and the welcome of gay voices. 
We found ourselves, rather undeservedly, transformed 


into eight individual heroines. Nothing was too good 


and moonlight outside—the 
its usual biankness. 

The next morning the two most 
were hitched up to Uncle John’s 


of the party packed in. The rest of @ 


like animated snowhbalis. 

Two hours later we puffed up 
thankfully pulled the latchstring 
ern.” 


dry stockings, slippers, and pe@ 
steaming decorations hung from the 
olous One, meeting the inquiring 
Squirrels,” murmured drowsily: 


How Paris Washes 1 

A second glance showed that there 

whole line of them, stretching 

Philippe and the Pont Sully. 
rounded each construction, 

plants, as well as climbing 


tractively in various niches and along 
stretched 


of wooden gangplank was 
bank to the entrance, 
nounced, Bateaux Lavoirs 

It ts here, then, that the 
to be laundered, for as yet . 
ized tubs in private houses und 
—[Scridner’s. 
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gellers. “Give us young 
been a constant cry. 

Warren E. Hicks, assistant ‘superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools, has undertaken to supply this 
demand. And his record for two 
will be remarkably successful in his effort. 

D much complaint was made a few years | against 
the schools of Cleveland that an educational —— 
composed of a large number of the most prominent men 


Real Spelling Reform. 
How a PEpAGoGuUE rrom DaxKora 
TEACHES ORTHOGRAPHY LN 


By a Special Contributor. 
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been held ever since in the schools, an inter-school con- 
test is being held four times a year. In the first contest, 
the eighth grade of one school missed an average, per 
pupil, of one and one-half words out of the 120 words 
to be spelled orally and in writing. Since that time 
the number of words given in each contest has been 
doubled and in the corresponding contest in 1907, one 
year after the inauguration of the idea, the same grade 
missed 483 words per pupil, less than a half-word. 
“Catch words,” the delight of the old-fashioned 
teacher, have been eliminated in the new system. Hicks 
believes that the child should be first taught a yoeabu- 


lary of words in ordinary use—taught first how to spell | 


a word correctly, then taught its meaning, its derira- 
tion, its use in sentences, until all of its forms are in- 
stantly familiar. That is the basis of his system. 


To illustrate his method, Hicks has written a spelling- . 


book in which only 312 words are intensively taught 
each year. That, he says, is all the average child 
should be expected to learn thoroughly. These words 
are the words in common use that are most com- 
monly misspelled. The book covers six school years, 
making only 1872 words a child is expected to give real 
attention to it in a full elementary course. More words 
are in the book. In fact, the book provides a vocatulary 
of almost 8000. But the remainder are given for prac- 
tice work only, Unworthy easy words and unworthy 


dimcult ones are eliminated. 


In compiling this book Hicks took the words he found 
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the children in the schools most generally misspelled. 
And instead of teaching ten to thirty words a day as the 
old methods prescribed, he teaches two. These two 
words are emphasized in his system. They comprise 
the lesson. They are taught thoronghly by the in- 
structor. Eight words are given for review the same 
day. Next day the two words intensively taught the 
day before go into the review column, and two new 
words are emphasized. 


Every Monday morning, the ten words, two each day, 
taught the week before, are put into one review lesson 
aad the process is repeated. In eight weeks of school 
days, the child has been thoroughly taught eighty words, 
and a contest is beld in which these cighty words are 
used. The records show that in these contests practi- 
cally every child has a perfect mark. This is accounted 


— at he send him a list of from fifteen to „tor by the fact that the brain is not crammed with new 


and strange words every day. The new words do not 
tend to frighten a child where ten woui'l, and he is sure 
to know the two when he finishes with them, while he 
might be utterly confused when confronted with ten, is 
the Hicks argument. ; 

The efficacy of the system was proved recently in 
Cleveland when a list of words was siven the pupils 
of all the seventh grades of the city. It was found 
that the words gave the pupils in two schools, largely 
composed of Jewish children, 12,800 chances to make 
mistakes. When the results of the test were tabulated, 
it was discovered that one boy in each school made one 
aon aid in keeping trace of the work of the children 
in the schools, Hicks has in his offce tn school head- 
quarters complete lists of the words“ with which the 
children have trouble. In the inter-school contests, held 
four times a year, a portion of these words form the list 
given for oral and written spelling. 

When the team of Cleveland children won the spelling 
championship at the N.E.A. Convention, they: had to 


been 


the 


boxes of figs, some onions and a jar of 
water. We ate and drank very little 
because we did not know how long we 
would be there. Then I found some 
matches and by the light we found 


spell a list of what is considered by educators the best 
collection of ordinary words ever prepared for test pur- 


Miss Adelaide 8. Baylor, superintendent of the city 


M. S. Stone, State Superintendent of Instruction of ver- 
mont. Hicks has taken this list as the finest that can 
be compiled, and has made it the final test of the pupils 
that will use his new book. 5 

RAE D. HENKLE. 


QUEER DREAM EXPERIENCES. 


7 


PEN IN NIGHT VISIONS. 


[Outing:] A characteristic of dreams which, as the 
rather materialistic Dr. Clarke says, “hints at a life that 


limits which human thoughts can compass,” is the 
rapidity with which events happen in the dream world. 
Thus, when asleep and dreaming, we live an entire life- 
time ina minute—in a space of time that is scarcely 
more than a second, we pass through experiences that 


hours, perhaps in years. Count Lavalette relates that 
one night, when imprisoned and under sentence of 
death, he dreamed that he stood for five hours at a 
Paris street corner, where he witnessed a continuous 
succession of harrowing scenes of blood, every one of 
which wrought his soul to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. When he woke he found that he had been asleep 
less than two minutes. In a more recent experiment— 
made expressly to test the truth of these theories—the 
subject was aroused from sleep by a few drops of water 
being sprinkled upon his forehead. It took but an in- 
stant to accomplish this result, and yet, in that incalcu- 
lably brief space of time, the man dreamed of going on 
an excursion; of an accident by which he was plunged 
into a lake, and, during the long struggle to escape 
death that followed, all the experiences of his life 


| seemed to flash before him, just as they are said to ap- 


pear to a person who is actually drowning. ; 

Dreams are tricksters. Prof. Titchener, of Cornell 
University, tells with gusto of his experience. As a 
specialist in psychology he has interested himself in 
dreams. Like a true scientist, he once set about gath- 
ering data. He wanted to know what caused dreams, 
where they came from, what they meant, and all that. 
He determined to watch himself when he slept and to 
waken for several nights and to write down, while the 
dream impressions were vivid, his remembrances of the 
details, and by a study of the room, the bed and his 
physical condition to attempt to arrive at the positive 
causes of his dreams. 


He was getting on famously. One night he had a par- 
ticularly vivid dream. In accordance with his practice, 
he forced himself to awake and immediately write down 
clearly everything about it. Then went back to sleep 
again. The next morning he arose and was astounded 


positively the notes he had set down thereon in the mid- 
die of the preceding night. The next night he again 
wrote down his notes after his dreams, only to have the 


nothing recorded. | 
The strange circumstances set him to pondering. That 


into slumber that he must awaken with his first dream, 
or if not with that with ‘his second dream. S"1bse- 
quently this strong ante-sleeping command delivered to 
himself was present all through his dream conscious- 
ness. When the first scenes of a vivid dream came be- 
fore his fancy he felt himself awaken and he set about 
writing down the facts upon the pad at his table. It 
was then that from some source of inner consciousness 
he felt the command again to awake, although he seemed 
at the time to be in full possession of his normal facul- 


ties. His eyes opened and the secret was out. He 
found himself lying in bed, where he had been all that 


night. His rising after each dream had become so much 
a routine that he had dreamed that he had arisen and 
had made the notes and his dream was so clear that it 
seemed reality. 


| A Quick Change Artist. 

Quick change artists of animaldom are the chamele- 
ons, the strangest of pets. Nevertheless, they are not 
always what they seem. Popular imagination has as- 
signed to the chameleon the power of changing through 
all the colors of the rainbow, but its actual performance 
falls short of this, some colors being quite beyond its 
powers. 


However, these bizarre little animals can pass through 
a series of yellows, grays, greens, browns to almost 
black. M6r®over, they can accomplish that feat which 
is beyond the ingenuity of the leopard, for they can and 
do change the color of their spots. The main factors 
that cause the rapid changes are anger, excitement, fear, 
warmth, cold and death. | 


In the full blaze of the summer sun the chameleon 
assumes a blackish hue, with pale, pinkish yellow spots, 
and a central stripe. A quaint, archaic appearance, the 
creation of some monkish sculptor, is presented by the 
chameleon, which looks like some stone devil of Notre 
Dame or some survivor of a remote geologic age. His 
toes in their arrangement of three on one side and two 
on the other of each hand and foot are singularly sug- 
gestive of a bird, as is also the manner in which they 
grasp the bough upon which the chameleon is resting or 
climbing. 

The constantly changing facial expressions are quaint 
and laughable. There always lurks an aspect of sar- 
donic humor around the lines of the mouth. And this 
is greatly increased by the weird effects of the indepen- 


| dently moving eyes.—[Chicago Tribune. 
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poses.. The list was compiled by Prof. L. C. Lord, presi-. 
dent of the State Normal School at Champaign, III.: 


schools, Wabash, Ind.: President H. B. Brown of the 
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The California Lion. 
INTERESTING Facts CONCERNING - 
THE BIG COUGAR. 


By a Special Contributor. 


ROBABLY no animal in America, large or small, 
P is known under so great a variety of names as the 

cougar, or mountain lion, of California. In the 
Northwest he is called lion and “sneak cat;” in the 
East and Southeast, panther and painter;“ in the 
Southwest and Mexico, Mexican lion; and in Central 
and South America, puma, tiger and a variety of Span- 

This assortment of names for the cougar is possibly 
due, as in the case of his human brother, to his notori- 
ously bad character; for it is a fact that the police 
dockets show that the criminal with the worst record is 
almost invariably the one with the greatest number of 
aliases, Certain it is that his character is bad; not the 
big, bluff, open badness of the grizzly, nor yet the cun- 
ning, half-playful badness of the fox, but a mean, sneak- 
ing, cowardly and often vindictive badness that is 
strictly his own. 

Almost impossible to hunt by stealth and take un- 
awares, he is himself the most stealthy of hunters, and 
never takes his prey but by surprise. He is admirably 
fitted to pursue and avoid pursuit. So soft of foot is 
he that he runs over the dried leaves of the cottonwood 
and sycamore without making a sound. He has none 


moves with a stealthy, gliding step that carries him on 


of the jerkiness of other quadrupeds in walking, =| 


‘with the swift, smooth, undulating movement of a 


Of 


‘snake. Of a uniform color from tip to tip, save for a 


slight shading on back and belly, he presents little to 
distinguish him from the fawn and brown of the rocks 
and dead grasses and leaves over which he prefers to 
move. But the greatest difficulty in the way of hunt- 
ing him by ordinary methods lies in the fact that he al- 


most never goes by day from his lair in a cave or dense 


thicket. Often, when he has gorged himself on a cow 
or deer, he will lie for three or four days without seek- 
ing food or drink. His ability to endure hunger and 
thirst is remarkable, particularly in the arid regions, 
It is 
asserted by close observers that on the desert he will 
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often gp for a week without either food or water, and 


yet show the lack of neither in his appearance. 


Ona the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 


and in fact everywhere in California where the cougar 


makes his lair in striking distance of a settled country, 
he feeds principally upon stock killed and carried from 


the foothill ranches. Young pigs are his favorite piece 
de resistance, and it is due to his weakness for them 
that he is most often detected and shot. Owing to the 
fleshiness of a pig’s neck, its wind is not so easily shut 
off in the grip of the powerful jaws as is that of many 
larger animals, and squeals and commotion in the pig 
pen will bring out a mountain rancher with his shot- 
gun more quickly than any other alarm. 


Lambs and calves also suffer heavily from cougars, 
and even the old animals are not exempt from his at- 
tack. Where the animal killed is too heavy to carry 
off, the lion drinks his fill of blood, usually sucking 
from the jugulars in the throat. If there is not enough 
blood to satisfy him, he will. lunch further upon the 
carcass itself, picking about and eating only the choice 
portions. Once leaving a carcass he rarely returns to 
it except in seasons of scant food conditions, and many 
a Mon-killed cow and deer is left for the coyotes to 
banquet on. In fact, if anything at all is caught in a 
trap set upon the carcass of an animal killed by a cou- 
gar, nine times out of ten it will be a coyote. 

Deer are usually killed from ambush, most often be- 
ing sprung upon from a tree and borne down to their 
deaths with a pair of cruel jaws biting through their 
spines and the claws of an equally cruel pair of legs 
tearing their flanks to ribbons. Deer are sometimes 
pursued in the open, and neither black-tail nor white- 
tail, nor even the fleet-footed antelope, can escape the 
dash of a full-grown male or female cougar. The lat- 
ter’s agility is reckoned no less than that of the cheetah, 
the famed Indian hunting leopard, and outweighing, as 
it does, all members of the cat tribe save the African 
lion and the tiger, the impact from its spring is some- 
thing tremendous. Two Wyoming hunters tell of seeing 
a full-grown buffalo cow knocked to the ground by an 
infuriated mother mountain lion, whose lair the latter 
had unwittingly approached. The buffalo succeeded in 


shaking off its assailant, which was shot by the hunt- 


In California the cougar is known to attack all kinds 


| of big game with the exception of the grizzly. A long- 


horned steer will overmatch him, but an ordinary cow 
falls easy prey if the lion is hungry or fierce enough to 


persist in its attack. A big black-tail buck will make 
a good fight if its horns are out, but without them, or if 
they are only in the velvet, his shrift is but short. In 
Montana and Wyoming, lions occasionaly attack elk, 
moose and mountain sheep. The males protect them- 
selves. without much difficulty, but females and young 
of all three are killed in great numbers. It is esti- 
mated, in fact, that in recent years, since the stringent 
inforcement of the game laws, more game is killed by 
mountain lions than by men in these States. 


As the male cougar always hunts alone, except at 
mating time, it has not the opportunity to display the 
“team Work” in running down its prey that has been ob- 
served in bands of coyotes. Rather, it must depend 
upon its own individual agility and strength. The lat- 
ter, strange as it may seem from the build of the ani- 
mal, is in proportion to the former. They have often 
been seen carrying off animals larger than themselves, 
sometimes carrying the burden in the mouth with the 
head held high, or if too heavy for that, slinging it 
back across the shoulder and trotting off with if as a 
man carries a sack of potatoes. Not long ago a rancher 
in San Luis Obispo shot a female lion that weighed in 
the vicinity 100 pounds, that had killed and was carry- 
ing off a calf of more than double that weight. The 
plucky animal had covered two miles—all uphill—with 
the carcass before she was shot, and just after starting 
with this burden she was seen to leap cleanly over a 
five-rail fence. 

Scientists have declared that the wonderful agility 
of the members of the cat tribe is due to the unusual 
length and fineness of the fiber of their muscles, in both 
of which particulars they are said to infinitely surpass 
man or other animals. The stories told of the remark- 
able jumps made by cougars seem almost beyond belief, 
and many are, no doubt; grossly exaggerated. It is 


+ 


Of Alaska 


claimed that a lion running from the hounds in the 


mountains back of Santa Barbara leaped a clear sixty 
feet from the brink of one side of a ravine, which was 
perpendicular, to the other side, which was on a slope. 
The flying animal struck on a slide of rock at a point 
estimated to be about twenty feet lower than the one 
from which it jumped, and was so much jarred that it 
fell while endeavoring 4 climb into an oak a few hun- 
dred yards farther up the mountain, and was torn to 
pieces by the dogs. The fact that the jump was down- 
hill would make it seem a possibility that sixty feet 
in a lineal direction was covered. 

Almost all writers on the subject are agreed t 
cougars will not take the trouble to hunt small game, 
though they are said to feed occasionally on foxes and 
porcupines if nothing else offers. Chickens are gener- 
ally considered immune as far as lidns are concerned, 
and farmers only calculate on guarding against coyotes 
and wild cats. An exception to this rule, however, fell 
under my notice on a ranch in the Simi Valley of Ven- 
tura county last winter. The farmers in the vicinity 
were raising chickens and turkeys quite extensively, 
and with ten-foot meshed wire fences interlaced with 


barbed wire, and with the boards of their houses cov- 


ered also with wire mesh, felt confident that their poul- 
try was safe against any four-footed creature that might 
come down from the rugged, brushy mountains to the 
north. But one night a great commotion was heard in 
one of the hen houses, and the men rushed out to find 
several dozen dead chickens, the yard and house intact, 
and nothing to show what was responsible for the trou- 
ble. This was repeated several times, always at differ- 


‘ent ranches, and still no clew was left as to what kind 


of a beast. could get over a ten-foot fence without leav- 
ing some mark of its coming and going. Never once 
was a chicken found eaten, nor were feathers found 
near by to indicate that any had been carried off. The 
anima! seenied to simply run amuck and claw and bite 
the terrified poultry for its own amusement. Finally 
the farmers took to covering with wire the portions of 
their hen houses inside the fence, as they had done with 
the exposed sides, ank, tbe depredations ceased. 


‘disagreeable minute or two in the yard. Way 


the biograph people missed in not having belies 


of the frightened horse succeeded in 72 serapping t 

ground. As soon as the intrepid putcher — Way they 
his horse he returned to the spot of was t 
| dispatehed the foolish brute, who Bt st . e were to mee 


vas stuck. As we rode on to the 
About this time I was spending a week at one of the 


| — 
ranches, hunting quail. One night, just as 

out the lights, we heard the family dog, — Col. Torr ence. 


come whimpering across the yard and Scrateh 
back door for admittdhce. A moment later Pr 
a bump and a crash from the chicken coop. and the 
bedlam of squawks and cackles, rising above the ) 
of 200 pairs of wings beating against the side an ; 
of the little building. 1 was still dressed, agai © 
up my shotgun, burst from the door, closely follows 5 
the farmer and his son. ‘The moon Was Mon te 
three-quarters full and shone brightly on thomas 
war, revealing at once a board ripped from the dey 
the coop that opened into the wire-fenced yane 10 
rushed up to the fence, out of this opening shot 1 
yellow body and, without seeming to touch the ome 
flew full into the side of the doubly-staked and bmw 
wire netting. The latter threw the animal afm, 
catapult, and it darted back into the screaming 
the coop, where we heard it land with a thumpass 
the farther side. Out it came again, wild wikis 
and this time I gave it both barrels of No. 6 tims 
the wire. Bang! Bang! boomed the farmers au 
hind me, and bang! bang! and again bang! 
the half-filled magazine of the boy’s pump 
charges of bird shot in all, fired at under ten fee 
more the gleam of yellow flashed against the ting 
once more it was sent sprawling. Then it cams au 
at us, and we all three beat a hasty retreat sim 
flattened itself against the wire and bit and dau 
perately at the unyielding meshes. Suddenly & 
ing yellow eyes caught sight of the top of the bu: 
and ft dropped back to the ground, crouched ii 
ment, and then went sailing—no other word qu 
1 to that easy leap—off, and out, and bade 

ills. 

There was a big hunt the next day ii wile 
whole countryside joined, but the midnight 
was never again sighted. It had evident 
yard by jumping over the coop, and in its efoms 
ter the latter had clawed off a loose boar 
discovered, it was unable, in its fright, to e 
of the wire to jump at, and as a consequent am 


OL. TORRENCE attended the Tourna 

Roses; probably he went over to Pasade: 

automobile, for the colonel’s rotund figure 
sort that occupies too much valuable space in a 
mterurban car. He says he had a fine time—b 
sho didn’t? The races and sports in the af 
sroused his interest, but it was over the 
ade that he waxed most eloquent. 
‘California flowers and California giris—yo 
heat them! Every one that has lived in this 
the woods a year knows that, but théy know bet 
i express their sentiments now. That 
have moved the Sphinx to speak. Yet I learne 
bow to distinguish a recent easterner from a 
plan.” . 
“How?” — 
“The easterners used up all their expressions 
miration on the first quarter of a mile of the 
god thereafter simply stood with open mouth 
mucer eyes, looking what their tongues could u 


“Which young lady in all that galaxy of bea 
yu consider the handsomest—that is, which 
your sensibilities the hardest, Colonel?” T asked 
general lead. 

“You think you are rather a shrewd one, don’t 
tying to pump me that way? Who put you wise 


“L reckon I might as well; it grows better with 


“Somehow I got separated from my own frien 
whose machine I went over to the Tournament, ! 
Ge parade started, and so I wandered disconso 
rough the crowd on Colorado street, seeking a 
Pace to bring up. Finally I found a bunch of ed 
mys, home on a vacation, I suppose, lined up alon 
string their yell and having general high 
R appeared an entertaining place to stop, so I 

I tt 

the y 


small as it was, did not have more effect at Gem 
range, I am at a loss to understand, unless 8 = 

most of it, owing to our excitement, went wit T= 
saw a large dog accidentally killed by a n 
salt discharged at about the same distance at sae 
shot the lion, and unless we shot wide of our Gime 
latter must have been sorely wounded, whiG® 
rently he was not. About thirty chickens were ag 
the brief space of time that the lion was i Gm 
The inclosure was about twenty feet square ant 
high, and I have often thought since what a ime 


vou know I am quite a boy myself. 
@ them once or, twice, and then joined in on 
= i ntly admitted to full membersh 


"We full) justice to 
pecially pretty girls. It’s a 
n a more rousing reception anywhere along 
* girls returned the compliment by thro 
ous. I, myself, captured a fine red cz 
n pinned it to my coat lapel. 985 
— was the most striking turn-out in the w 
broke the thread of his 


"Tou mean the one decora 
ha ted with 
tions, answered. red and white 


we shook hands, and then the colonel 


* have a discriminating eye. I wonder if it 
OF the girl driving, which made you 


Spin rig came along and my boys went mad 
— wll stag colors, and they made a racket t 
Cheeks put a boiler factory to shame. The gi 
her eye, as red as her carnations, 

While i¢ d shine! She was mighty pleased, a 


may sound like conceit 
Pleased mis then „I think she was m 
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expose a film on that fiend of a lion as be 
and lashed about him in that almost solid mame 
tering fowls. 


There is a popular idea that the cry of the comp 
sembles that a child in distress. I have hana 
of that animal on a dozen occasions in Me™ 
different sections of the country, and if the paa= 
lief is well founded, I will only say that the am , 
de in very great distress, and that I hope .. 
counter a nursery full of them. The ery #1" 
piercing as the sound made by an electric ar® 
ing a sharp and insufficiently-greased curve, W! 
most as loud. The sound is of about the == 
as the wall of an ordinary tom cat on 
rounds, and bears about the same ratio i 7 
that of the latter as its maker does to the W 
Any fear it will engender, however, must 3 
for danger to a man from a cougar there n a 

This brings up the question as to whether @™ 
cougar, unprovoked, will attack a mas The 
practically no well-authenticated instances @ a 
it will. A case is sighted of a negro that 1 
Mississippi many years ago by a panther, am 
tana and Wyoming one often hears tales of #8 a 
lowing lone travelers for miles and 
ahead, ambushing, and killing them. R a 
trace one of these stories down, though it 1 
occurrence for a cougar to dog a mans 1 
approach quite near if the country is rough 

A butcher in Calaveras county, in thie u 2 
carrying a quarter of beef behind him as e 
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Rs too 11 5 toward me, but one of the college bo 
Ml and ‘a Y. and caught them before I could. 1 
the te rig disappeared down the line of mar. 
bunch fathered around the lucky man with t 
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one town to another, just at dusk. and see 
a rush from the roadside and a cougar 1 2 the warden at 8:10. Come to the summe 
meat, and by its own weight and throug? 9 Was enoy Piste 


© rome sh to make any crowd of live boy 


from a 
leave its plunder, with his cleaver. ™ ＋ r the girl’s number at 8 o'clock un- 


to be a young one, hardly half-grow®, 
learned where and when to fear. nave 

There probably are cases where men aga 
tacked by cougars, but they are not numerous i 
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| could be seen i 
7 again by hurryin 
curnament Park, I rushed along on th 
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that the animal so often follows on mant ™ ae & an animated discussion about 


me 
lixely due to an inherent desire hang, it again,’ 


is somewhat more than neutralized . Audt-thirt er a white card, ladies on gore. 
ardice. She says: 
Perhaps the favorite prey of the — — 

either recently killed or disa river | dit of me?’ said 

| once made down the Lower Colorado pired 1 u % opener 
couple of fine old steers that had become Os That enough not 
deavoring to ford a treacherous is, question,“ ‘said the 
the first cattle camp I at once reported of us de going: ‘The 
set out to the rescue of the — in this pasteboard ’ you five 
mule team and drag chains. We Let’ 
ing him around the horns, succeeded quest as they were 
free. The vaqneros in charge of the e ysiid — | thus deciding the mo- 
tention to a multitude of tracks #1086 the hed the door of 
verging and intermingling at the — bead a 
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Col. Torrence. 


ers A REMARKABLE NEW 
Wers PARTY IN PASADENA. 


By a Special Contributor. 


K TORRENCE attended the Tournament of 


pe moon was — — probably he went oer to Pasadena in an 
brightly on the se @ ele, for the colonel’s rotund figure is of the 
i ripped from the side d e occupies too much valuable space in a crowded 
wire-fenced yards. Agi | ear. He says he had a fine time—but then, 
this opening shot a leg Bee Gant? The races and sports in the afternoon 
uns to touch the grousé Sea bis interest, but it was over the morning pa- 
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mto the screaming Gia @ err one that has lived in this neck of 
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} at under ten feet. ers used up all their expressions of ad- 
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am, looking what their tongues could not ex- 


“a young lady in all that galaxy of beauty did 
wader the handsomest—that is, which bumped 
es the hardest, Colonel?” I asked as a 

Se isk you are rather a shrewd one, don't you— 
ne that way? Who put you wise?“ 

Siew nothing except what your reputation leads 
Come through with the story.” 

Seiee I might as well; it grows better with repeti- 

replied with a chuckle. 

I I got separated from my own friends, in 
machine | went over to the Tournament, before 
mate started, and so I wandered disconsolately 

ie crowd On Colorado street, seeking a good 
p Finally I found a bunch of college 
me on a vacation, I suppose, lined up along the 
their yell and having general high jinks. 
entertaining place to stop, so I min- 
= know I am quite a boy myself. I listened 

„ wide of our mer twice, and then joined in on the yell; of 

wounded, which a ives instantly admitted to full membership in 
chickens were kilt? | 

non was in thea me full justice to everything in that parade, 

feet square and te yt the pretty girls. It’s a good bet none of 

ice what a fine Ga & more rousing reception anywhere along the 
having beet girls returned the compliment by throwing 
nom as he raged 1 =o us. I, mrself, captured a fine big red carna- 
most solid mass of $ ned it to my coat lapel. 

| we most striking turn-out in the whole 
colonel] broke the thread of his narrative 
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The cry is reel & discriminating eye. I wonder if it was 
» electric car i8 ro de girl driving, which made you say 
eased curve, and & 
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colors, and they made a racket that 
MS put a boiler factory to shame. The girl's 
Mime almost as red us her carnations, and 
me eyes did shine! She was mighty pleased, and, 
* may sound like conceit, I think she was more 
an me than with any of the rest. My white 
“itasting with the red carnation on my coat 
pe tame colors as her tandem, and she no- 

to the bottom of the carriage, she 


nnn bouquet of the red and white flowers 

les an ior * them toward me, but one of the college boys 

| are 1 finally circliaé * ively, and caught them before I could. The 

tig disappeared down the line of march 
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hough tootstehs aot * Me tad found a card in its center. On the 

mans gh or prusi- lady’s name and a number on Orange 

y is gt was oF ~ Something was written on the reverse 

in this he rode tren better believe we were not long in finding out 
bim were It ania: 

upon me tonight. Come to the summer- 
| 
throur it 10 W * Wien to make any crowd of live boys 
in 4 could rein 1 n for the ownership of the card—the 
org attack — — could finally settle the question was to 
ot of myself included. We were to meet 
nenen proves — the girl’s number at 8 o’clock and 
own, Sins He parade had passed, and as I heard 

have deen 4 2 oT of it could be seen again by hurrying 
men “irfament Park, I rushed along on the 
tov vary: Tre # — Two young fellows just in front of me 
sd — trail i 2 were having an animated discussion about 
inberest one of them. said, and the 
i by Le: & white card, ladies’ size. 
ri ® on she says; at the summer-house. Why 
nied. on he is so explicit as to time?’ said one 
1 River 
do wired wasn't it? Naturally ! 
— on *nough not to lose a word. 3 
— he tact. ast ‘Question’ said the other. ‘The 
2 Of us is going? I'l) give you five 
in this pasteboard.’ 
| ee mle. Let's flip a coin and settle the 
a they Were thus deciding the mo- 


the door of the Tournament Park 
From my vantage point I saw her 
of carnations to a young buck 


— 


escaped injury. 


mounted on a beautiful horse. With equal interest I 
saw him read the card concealed therein and beheld the 
smile he wore afterward. The plot was thickening. 


“In the grand stand at the chariot races I sat next 
Charley Hendricks. Charley is a nice boy, but he is 
rather too inclined to brag about his prowess with the 
ladies. Said he: 


made a mash on the prettiest girl in the parade, 
today.’ | 

“*You're a lucky boy,’ I answered. ‘But how do you 
know you made a mash on her?” 

Because I’ve got a date with her at 7:50 this even- 
ing.’ 

Was it the girl who drove the rig decorated with 
red and white carnations?’ I inquired. 

How did you know? Charley was somewhat sur- 
prised at the old man. Wonder if he thought I was re- 
sponsible for the date? 

“Evidently festivities were to begin early. At 7:15 
that evening I climbed the steps of the girl's beautiful 
home and sent my card up to the young lady. She-re- 
celved me, and, I saw, recognized me as one of her gal- 
lants of the morning. I went straight to the point. 

J hope you will pardon my audacity, Miss Morti- 
mer,’ I said, ‘but if you have ever heard of me you 
know I am an interested observer of the heart affairs of 
the young. I have called to_ask if you will not allow 
me to be present at a few of the receptions this even- 


see you have detected my coquettish industry of 
this morning and I saw those boys deprive you of your 
invitation,’ she answered, laughing; ‘so as a special re- 
ward you shall see the whole proceeding. It begins at 

“*The bunch of boys I was with this morning will all 
be here on their schedule time,’ I said. 8 

“‘Oh mercy!’ she exclaimed, only one of them can 
come or it will spoil everything. Can't you stop them?“ 

“I made my own position more secure by saying I 
would see that only one came. Then the girl and I went 
out to the summer-house, the girl saying, as we went 
along: 

shall use you for a special purpose, so be sure to 
play up to my cues.’ | 

“We had only a moment to wait before we heard soft 
| steps coming up the path and some one whistled. 

As it you?’ was Miss Mortimer's non-committal ques- 
tion. 

At is, Oh fair one! answered a male volce— here was 
a man who could enter into the spirit of the thing. 

Come, come quickly to the steps,’ this from the 
girl. ‘You would know me, be my friend?’ she went on. 

would, most lovely creature!’ 

„Are you prepared to undergo a test as to your fit- 
ness? 

Any test.“ came the firm answer. 

“*You will obey all my commands” 

oa ay will.’ 

ou may then enter, place yourself before my god- 
father, who is within, and if he nods acquiescence, you 
will follow whither I lead.’ | 

“The first victim came in and stood before me. I 
looked him over with theatric attention and nodded. 
The girl led the way out the other entrance and toward 
the big house, I bringing up the rear. There she led us 
into a long room across one end of which hung a heavy 
black curtain. Through the curtain projected innumer- 
able pairs of feminine hands. Miss Mortimer explained: 

“*You now behold the hands of fifteen of my maids. 
You will choose here the pair of hands which you con- 

sider most resemble my own. When you have found 
your choice, which you must do in exactly three min- 
| utes, you will take those hands in your own and give 
three squeezes. A number will then be given you by 
the maid whose hands you have squeezed, which num- 
ber you will keep. If you have chosen the proper pair 
you will have passed the first test for a further ac- 
quaintance with me.’ 

“It took the victim less than a minute to find a pair 
of hands which suited him. The girl rang a bell, and 
a negro flunky came in. a 

Henry, you will conduct this gentleman to the 
place which has been prepared,’ she said, while Henry 
grinned all over. ‘And you,’ she went on to the vic- 
tim, ‘will there wait the decision of this question, which 
will take some time. I charge you solemnly, lest you 
break the charm, that you say nothing of this to any 
one whom you may chance to encounter.“ 

“Man Number One went off in Henry’s charge while 
the girl and I went back to the summer-house. She ex- 
plained that she had instructed Henry to take the gen- 
tleman to the billiard room. I saw the next two candi- 
dates through the first degree (they came at ten-minute 
intervals,) and then went across the street to argue with 
the college boys, but I might have spared myself the 
trouble, for they had been shaking dice all afternoon 
and the winner was the only one in evidence. Every 
time a man had gone. through the hand ceremony one 
of the pairs of hands dropped out of the game. By 9 
o'clock we had fifteen impatient young men smoking in 
the tilliard-room upstairs and eyeing one another with 
marked suspicion. It speaks well for the size of that 
Tournament crowd that not one of the fifteen knew one 
of his companions. When the last arrival had been on 
hand about ten minutes Henry pompously announced: 

“*¥o’ will fo’m in line and follow*me.’ vere 

“They followed downstairs to the big room again. 
There awaiting them were fifteen masked young ladies 
standing in line. Miss Mortimer said: 

“‘Gentlemen, will you please endeavor to identify 
the pair of hands which you have previously chosen.’ 

“Looks hard, doesn't it? But it wasn't; each girl 
| wore a ring on which was the number she had pre- 
_ viously given the young man. I never saw fifteen em- 
barrassed boys in one room before. It was the biggest 
New Year's hoax that ever I ran up against. The girl 
saved fifteen lives when she said: 


„eit the gentlemen will unmask their partners we 


* 


| by numbers tonight, instead of by names.“ 

“But who took the girl of the red and white out, Col- 
onel?“ I inquired. 

“My boy, the colonel is not too old a bird to find 
favor with a young lady of spirit enough to carry 
through a party like that.“ And the old sinner went 
off with a self-satisfied smile. 1 


— 
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BOB FOOTE. 


| UNDER FIVE FLAGS. 


II TAKES THAT MANY TO RUN SMALL RU1 TUR- 
BULENT CRETE. 


To thé southward, its green-clad. snow-capped moun- 
tains rising from a turquoise sea, lay Crete, the island 
of mythology and massacre. It was a picture of sun- 
shine and animation, of vivid colors and strange peo- 
ples such as one seldom sees except in some gorgeously- 
staged comic opera. | 

But even as this was in my mind, says a writer in 
the Travel Magazine, a gun boomed out from a crumb- 
ling bastion and five little balls ran up five flagstaffs 
standing in a row on the uppermost ramparts and broke 
out into five flags. 

The morning breeze caught up their folds and held 
them straight out as though for our benefit, so that we 
could make them out quite plainly. Four of them were 
old friends that I had encountered on all of the seven 
seas—the Union Jack and the Tricolor and the St. An- 
drew’s cross of Russia and the red, white and green 
banner of Italy—but the fifth flag, which flew somewhat 
higher than the others, was of unfamiliar design; the 
single blood-red square, however, bounded by the Greek 
cross and bearing the gleaming star of Bethlehem. told 
its own story, and I knew it for the flag of Crete. 

I knew that there was deep significance in the design 
of that unknown flag and in the position of the four 
familiar ones that flew below it, for they signalled to all 
the world that the Turk had been driven out, never to 
return; that Christianity had triumphed over Moham- 
medanism and that the cross had indeed replaced the 
crescent; that the centuries of massacre were now but 
memories; that peace in the guise of foreign soldiery 
had for a time at least found an abiding-place in Crete, 
and most significant of all, that the strange flag with 
the simgle star would be upheld if necessary by the 
mightiest array of bayonets and battleahips in all Chris- 
tendom. 

Canea, which is the seat of government, is the most 
picturesquely cosmopolitan spot west of Suez. It is 
equidistant from the shores of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
it has a mild and equable climate, living is cheap, there 
is a large garrison of foreign soldiery, there are no ex- 
tradition treaties in force, and trouble of one kind and 
another is always brewing.” 2 

Like a magnet, therefore, Canea has attracted the 
scum and offscouring of all the Levant—needy soldiers 
of fortune, professional revolution-makers, smooth-spo- 
ken gamblers and confidence men, rouged and powdered 
women of easy virtue from east and west, Egyptian 
donkey boys, out-at-elbows dragomen who speak a score 
of tongues and hall from no one knows where-—all that 
rabble of the needy, the adventurous and the desperate 
which follow the armies of occupation and are always to 
be found on the fringe of civilization. , 


Autocrat of Paris Flat. 

The “concierge” is considered to be the bane of the 
Parisian flat dweller's existence. His functions are sup- 
posed to be the following: . 

The first and most important is to collect the rent on 
quarter day; after that he must see that the tenants do 
not surreptitiously remove. The latter precaution seems 
to be somewhat unnecessary, as rents in Paris are al 
ways paid in advance. 

He should also bring up your letters at least twice a 
day, but as the concierge is generally a stout, middle- 
aged woman who has a decided objection to climbing 
stairs, the latter regulation remains somewhat of a dead 
letter. 

In Paris, the front door of most houses is generally 
closed at 10 o’clock: after that time, admittance can 
only be obtained by ringing a bell. The concierge is 
obliged to open the door, and she does this, as soon as 
she is awake, by pulling a rope which hangs by her bed- 
side. 

If she is a sound sleeper and you are accustomed to 
come home late at night, the best thing to do is to look 
for another flat, as the concierge will put you down as 
a “bad tenant,” and make things as unpleasant for you | 
as possible. : 

If you never stop oft late at night, receive very few 

friends and fee her heavily at Christmas, the concierge 
will consider you as a “good tenant” until you give no- 
tice to leave, when her interest in you suddenly van- 
ishes. 
As there is nothing more to be expected from you 
and the incoming tenant is obliged to’ give a substantia! 
tip called a “denier à Dieu,“ she is anxious to “speed the 
parting guest” as much as possible. 

The concierge does sometimes make a final effort to 
extract something more from you by attempting to 
make you pay one franc for every nail knocked in the 
walls of your flat, but this has been decided to be ille- 
gal and may be safely resisted. 

But the Parisian concierge is really unpopular because 
she represents a landlord.— [London Daily Mall. 


THE MIRROR. 


Reflecting faces hour by hour, 
Reflecting tempers, sweet or sour; 
Reflecting life as it passes by, 
Reflecting smiles—perchance a sigh! 
Reflections only—no imprint made; 
No subconscious cell to be its aid; 
No resurrections—only blanks 


* 
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will walk out to supper. You will know one another 


+ | matches and by the light we 


For which it has our sincere thanks! 
ALLIE M. HARRIS 
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The Fatal Card. 


A STRONG AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE APACHE RANGE. | 


| By a Special Contributor. 
| HE regimental band had ceased its serenade. The 
soldiers were moving rapidiy across the parade 
ground. They wanted the genial seclusion of their 
cosy quarters. | 
Far out across the arid waste of alkali came the lin- 
gering echo of a wolf howl. Down the row of the bar- 
racks was heard the thrumming of a mandolin—fainter 
and fainter—til] its sound died away. we 
The peaceful hush was broken by the wild fury of a 
fractious horse and its accompanying and picturesque 
profanity. 


— 


almost fell over the body of an Indian that crouched 
just outside the door. 


Silently and stolidly the Indian gazed at him. 
“Oh, it’s you, White Wolf, is it?” said the colonel. 
“What's the matter now?” 


The Indian straightened himself like a lithe, cat-like 
animal, and stood erect. ü 

White Wolf friend of great paleface. One more sun 
and Geronimo’s warriors take warpath. Big ghost 
dance tonight.” 

The Indian looked, with strange caimness, beyond him 
all the while. In that fine air of stolid indifference, he 
threw his great blanket about him and strode out across 
the parade grounds to the stables. 

A little later, the colonel stepped into the shadows of 
the front veranda and said: Lenore, are you there?” 

Two figures rose from their chairs out in the shadows. 
“Yes, daddy, won't you join us?’ 

“No, I reckon not—I was wondering what you had 
planned for tomorrow.” 

“We were just talking about that very thing. Mr. 
Lennox suggests that we take an early start and picnic 
in the foothills tomorrow.” 3 

“It would suit me charmingly,” said Lennox, it it is 
agreeable.” 

What's the matter with making a start early enough 
to take in the old Aztec ruins? It’s half-way up the 
range, but you get a view of the country for miles and 
miles around.” 5 

That's great! said Lennox. Tell me more about 
that, please.” Moving all the while, they found them- 
selves now inside the living-room. 

“There's nothing more—only that tradition says this 
high plateau is where the Aztecs offered their human 
sacrifices. I'll give you an escort. You must rise early, 
for. the place is thirty miles away.“ 3 

One hour later the colonel found his daughter alone 
in her room. The lights shimmered in the soldiers’ 
quarters. 

“Well, girlie,” as the indulgent father turned her to 
the light where he could look into her sweet face— 
“what have the days brought you?” 

She smiled out of the depths of her fondness. “The 
days couldn't bring me any more, so far as you are 
concerned, daddy.“ : 

With an abstraction in his face that Lenore had 
never seen before, the colonel stammered out: 
der—I was just wondering if you are going to be very, 
very happy.“ 

“Well, now—did you ever? Daddy!” and Lenore 
laughed wildly. “My big old soldier boy—my dear old 

- daddy is getting jealous. Mr. Lennox went with us ev- 
erywhere in Europe. I met his people over there, and 

Sand, I am fond of him. Daddy, take those old creases 

„ out of your chin and kiss your baby a great big good- 

night.” 

Halting for a moment at the foot of the stairs, Le 
nore suddenly asked: “By the way, who is going to 

— escort us?“ 


“I have told Lieut Marsden and Corporal ‘Dutch’ 
Sweeny to go with you.” | | 
Idly picking a stray thread from her skirt, she ven- 


tured to ask: “Why Lieut. Marsden?” 
„He's a brave, good officer—and knows every foot of 
the trail through the mountains. Why not, child?’ 
“Oh, nothing, daddy. 
special reason for choosing him. Good-night, daddy.” 
In the far east the first sapphire glow was beginning to 
tinge the hill-tops. The glistening stars still shone out— 
cold and steadfast. The high ranges held the valley in 
the clasp of their deep shadows. Across the desert came 
the yawping of the coyotes now slinking back to their 
hiding-places. Two men stood like impassive statues in 
front of Col. Mortimer's quarters. 
There's a light upstairs. It's time they were up,” 
growled the corporal. | 
“No rush, Dutch,“ “ replied Marsden. 
sooner than I expected.” ; 
“Is that the fellow what Miss Lenore is going to 
marry?” 
“I believe so. But why do you ask?” 
“Well, I'm sorry—that’s all.” 
There was a pause. “Dutch” Sweeney seemed to feel 
the officer’s questioning gaze, and he continued: 
“He may be a gentleman and all that, but I don’t be- 
‘lieve he’s got the real British spirit. I'm thinking it 
would kill Miss Lenore to find a cowardly streak in her 
lover. She's bred in the purple—the kind what dies 
with a grin. I believe he'd hide if a danger pinched 
him.” 
“Dutch,” you seém to be a whole lot interested in 
Miss Lenore.” : 3 
“Tl am—and you used to be.” 
“So I did,” laughed Marsden. “When I was at West 
my Point she was in need cf a playfellow. Now she will be 


They're up 


. 


very young, this little 


Col. Mortimer opened the rear door impatiently, and 


on- 


I just wondered if you had any 


wealthy, have position, and all that sort of thing. I 
don’t see——” 


“Are you waiting. Lieutenant?” called a voice out of 
the morning gloom. 

“All ready, Miss Lenore.” Turning to Corporal Swee- 
ney, he said: “Get the horses.” 

Gathering up her riding skirt, she hastily descended 
to where the lieutenant stood, silent and erect. Her 
companion followed. He took her dainty, 
hand, and dropped it hastily. 

“How are you, France?’ she asked, with graceful 
ease. Had he been less nervous he might have noticed 
her forced calmness. 

“Quite well, thank you,” he replied. 
you a happy day?“ 

“Oh, I thank you. Lieut Marsden, may I present to 
you Mr. Lennox?“ They made a very formal bow just 
as “Dutch” came up with the horses. 

“Isn't this a weird and wild adventure?” she said 
laughingly, “and, leaving at such an unearthly hour!” 

“Beastly, I call it,” said Lennox. “What kind of a 
mount have they put off on me—one of those bucking 
broncos, I guess. Ah, is this it?’ gazing at the little 
saddler that “Dutch” had brought him. 3 


into the saddle. | 

She kept looking at the officer while he listlessly 
whipped the dust from his leggings. A sudden flush 
came to her cheeks, as though they were kissed by the 
first rays of the morning sun. | 

They had cantered for several miles. They stopped to 
give their horses a breathing spell. Out of.the east the 
dawn was softly stealing. As with magic hand it kin- 
died its glow fire on the heights. The distant gray- 
hooded peaks wore crowns of gold like the holy after 
splendor of a divine benediction. 

The journey was resumed. “Dutch” had noticed the 
occasional glances of the girl toward the lieutenant as 
though she would speak to him. He, for some reason, 
got some distance in the lead. 

“We'll be the same old friends, won't we, France?” 
she almost whispered for fear Lennox and “Dutch” 
might hear. But her face seemed pale now. 

“Why—why of course, Lenore.” 

“Then, will you tell me why—why—why you don’t 
like Mr. Lennox?” ‘There was a challenge in her eyes. 
A deep crimson had stung his face. He gazed until un- 
der its piercing her countenance fell. 

‘I have just met him. Lenore, aren’t -you taking a 
good deal for granted?” 

“Come, now,” she demanded under her smiles. 
tell something is wrong.” 

“Well, Lenore, since you force me to speak—I am in- 
sanely jealous of Lennox.” . 

His eyes sought hers with a mocking smile. She sur- 
veyed him with a pretended indifference and spurred 
her horse on ahead. | 

The sun was now high in the heavens. Far above 
them a golden eagle screamed in its upward flight. 
There was not a breath of air. The—but look 

Marsden was dismounted, apparently examining his 
horse’s fore foot, when his subordinate came up. 

“Dutch” knew the meaning of his superior’s look. 
He began to examine—their eyes met. It was a mocca- 
sin track. Lennox and Lenore were now some distance 
ahead. 

“Hurry aid join them,” said Marsden. “Watch out 
sharply. I want to think this out.” : 

He made no reply to Sweeney's inquiring gaze when 
he joined them. They toiled up the steep trail. They 
halted on a plateau. It was a level space about thirty 
feet in diameter, guarded on every side by granite walls 
‘about fifty feet high, except for the narrow entrance 


“I cap 


brush. Under the silent guidance of the lieutenant, 
they descended slowly into this covert—for he knew 
the reason. 

To the left a column of black smoke was ascending 
from the recesses of a wooded cafion. They had dis- 
mounted. Lennox and Lenore were lost in ecstacy over 
the beauty of the place—but Marsden and “Dutch’’ were 
talking in subdued tones: 

“We ought to get out of here at once,” said Marsden. 
“That smoke yonder is from the cabins on the placer 
claims in the Gulch. That's where those Apaches are. 
I guess they’ve broken out again. White Wolf told 
the colonel about that ghost dance. We must——” 

Sweeney's horse leaped into the air with a human-like 
shriek He sank to his knees again, rolled over—dead. 
A whisp of brown hair fluttered to the ground—cut from 
over the brow of Lenore. Two horses, without riders, 
flew backward over the trail. Marsden barely saved his 
horse by a wild clutch at the bridle. 

“Run for those rocks!” he yelled. Seeing that Len- 
nox’s face had turned like ashes, he wheeled quickly 
and said: “Take my horse, Dutch; I'll look out for 
her!” 

In the wild rush for the covert, there was a series of 
unearthly screeches and a perfect hail of bullets. They 

Just in the opening, trained soldier-steed that he was, 
Marsden’s war horse straightened out flatly on the 
ground in obedience to his master’s order. 

Two painted forms came dashing toward the opening, 

two quick reports, and the two redskins rolled far 
down the mountainside. 
' “That will stop the others for a while,” said Marsden 
us he slipped the smoking revolver into its holster. He 
turned and saw Lenore gazing at him out of a new depth 
he could not fathom. Her face had grown white—but 
she seemed not afraid. Lennox had leaned against the 
rocks and covered his eyes with trembling hands. She 
caught Marsden’s glance at Lennox. For the moment 
the wild war whoops had died away. | 

“Oh, you damned Injuns!” cried “Dutch” in an unusual 
volley of scenic words, quite forgetful of the girl, “ye’ve 
killed the best pony a soldier ever rode. Wait till I——” 


“Never mind that now, Dutch,“ ordered Marsden qui- 


—ä— 


gauntieted | 


“May I hope for | 


“Well, here goes,” and he gracefully swung Lenore 


from which a guily ran and that was overgrown with 
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like devils. troop we warri 
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Do you intend to ide out in the open, Frame 
it means—don’t, you shall not!” 


With straining eyes that looked through tan g 
wildly stepped toward him. 

He bmiled: “I doi must ride in the open” 

“Then Im going with you, France,” and Gaus 
to strip her gauntiets and unhook ber riding ait ® 
she was going to ride for life. 

“Now listen to me!” cried Dutch.“ 
tenant says is the only thing to do. One ofus nun 
I have me cards with me—“ for sue 
Irishman in the fort. We'll cut for it. Ti? 
rides. Miss Lenore, you hold—just so!” 
Lennox, with the face of a dead man, stepped faa 
Marsden remained motionless. 

“Me first,” “Dutch” kept on. He carefully aise 
from the top, gazed at the bottom card and jia& 
ously, “A tray!“ 

Marsden drew the next—a king—and threw Eee 
air with unmistakable annoyance. 

Dutch! had already jerked off his coat and 
his revolver, when the girl said calmly: “Mi, lee 
has not yet told us his cut.” 
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wg death of the Grand Duke Alexis of Ru 
United States nearly four decades ago. Few 
now living remember him he was then, 
of 
visit about the plains of Kansas, Net 
gd Colorado, roughing it with army officers and pla! 
ee, and killing buffalo with his own hand. 

So far as the writer is aware. but five participants 
eat celebrated hunt now survive, and of these but + 
were with the party from start to finish. 

The special train of the Grand Duke left Omaha o 
the Union Pacific Railroad, January 12, 1872. The M 
write visitors who accompanied their prince we 
Aimiral Possiet, commanding the Russian fleet 
American waters; W. T. Machen, councilor of ste 
Goont Bodisco, Russian consul-general at New Yo 
Counts Olsenfieff and Shouvaloff of the Imperial Guard 
ests. Tudor aud Stordegraff, and Vladimir Kadr 
mergeon-general, all of the Russian navy. Secretari< 
Weis and servants made an extensive retinue. 
On the train west from Omaha were the followiz 
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grabbed up Lennox’s card and thrust it into Be een v. Sheridan, and Maj. Morris J 
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At the same instant a black pony shot out : on Sheridan's staff. At North Platte * 5 
underbrush like a whirlwind. On tis Wiliam F. Cody (Buffalo Bill,) and quite a number 


“Dutch” wildly lashing the frenzied bi 
rifles began to crack—he was discovered not ! 
in the lead. He was seen to sway several ime eee 
bullets pierced no vital spot—and then ie | io 
over the ridge. : 

We must get ready for the Indians now ila 
den. “They”!) come in a bunch. Here is Dales 
volver.” He held it toward Lennoz- 

He shrank, and cried: “Really, I nr 
the accursed things!“ 

In silence Lenore grasped the weapon and, Waa 
den, faced the opening. | 

“Pardon me, Lenore,” said Lennox with a8 ae 
thority, “it is my wish that you do not stand eee am. January 13, 1872. At 8: 
posed place.” pee the march was begun. A relay of 

She shrugged her shoulders and remained W ÜGaꝓw Been placed at Medicine Creek. and : 

“Lenore,” he spoke unpleasantly, 1 demand e. 2 halt was made for lunch. Capt. James 
are my promised wife.“ : Mats troop (B) of the Second Cavalry served as 

“Pardon me,” she said, with eyes leu. Edward M. 
was!“ | | | MGrand Duke 

The next instant the redskins poured dows tm der IT, 
great stone pile. — in Euro 
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and gentlemen of less note. Here arrange 
been carefully made for the comfort and —— 
of the nation’s guests. An extenkive camp h 
made about forty miles south from the railroa 
had been gathered guides and buffalo hunters 
were expected to make themselves useful. Soldie 


were supplied for the party, and last but no 
ma, the magnificent band of the Secon valry 
hand to furnish music. 3 
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ravine a mile from the nearest bisous. The select party 
with the Grand Duke followed up the ravine right into 
the herd. The wind blew from the buffaloes, and their 
Sentinels, therefore, had no hint of danger. After 
reaching a place where the screen was no longer avail- 
able, the five horsemen flashed out and spurred for the 
game on the open plain. The hunters in the rear, eager 
to see, now broke all restraints and raced for the high 
ground. The moment the first horsemen appeared, the 
vast herd surged to the center and in an incredibly short 
time were rolling off to the southwest, a black ava- 
lanche that jarred the ground. The Grand Duke killed 
his first buffalo, and then the whole party became en- 
gaged. Charging cavalry in battle is the only thing 
comparable in frantic delight to a buffalo hunt in those 
days. The horse was as wild as his rider. The chase 
continued for miles. I do not remember the number 
killed, though the Grand Duke got four that day. 

Dinner that evening at Camp Alexis was a great cere- 
mony. and was well tempered with champagne. As 
none but the actors themselves were near when the 
Prince killed his first buffalo, Gen. Custer was urged to 
tell what happened. He told it in that unctuous, half- 
solemn and half-mocking way peculiar to Custer alone, 
and his auditors shouted with laughter. The Grand 
Duke laughed as heartily as any one at the shrewd mix- 
ing of truth and exaggeration. N 

The general called it “Unfolding a Buffalo's Tail.” It 
seemed that Custer and Buffalo Bill had so diligently 
drilled Alexis in the sacred ceremony of killing a buffalo 
that the poor Prince forgot it all just as they were start- 
ing. In dismay he beckoned Buffalo ‘Bill aside and con- 
fessed the whole miserabie truth. Bill was shocked. 
The party was all mounted except those two, and the 
impatient Custer was eyeing them with increasing dis- 
pleasure. There was no time to mend the fractured 
memory, so Cody simply placed the Prince on his own 
frained buffalo horse, “Buckskin Joe.” There,“ said 
he, “you don’t need instructions. When Joe picks one 
out for you, shoot.” 

On reaching the herd, sure enough, the horse quickly 
mlaced Alexis alongside a fine young bull and the Grand 
Duke began to shoot into its side with an elegant re- 
volver somebody had given him. Custer and Cody hov- 
ering near, saw six shots fired pointblank into the ani- 
mal without even arousing its curiosity. They couldn't 
stand that, so both spurred forward. 

“Take this,” said Bill, handing him “Lucretia,” his 
own buffalo rifle. 

“Now turn old Letty loose,” shouted Custer, and just 
then Cody brought his quirt across Buckskin Joe's hind 
quarters. 

The astonished claybank leaped forward and swiftly 
Alexis fired 
one shot behind the buffalo’s shoulder and was gallop- 
img beside it preparing to shoot again, when to his great 
surprise the animal fell. Puzzled to know what could 
make it do such a “funny thing,” he was about to ask 
for help when it flashed into his mini that his own shot 
had killed it. 

“Then,” said thr general, “the circus opened. In a 
transport of astonishment and joy We leaped to the 
ground, turned the horse loose, threw down the gun, cut 
off the tail sat down on the carcass waving the dripping 


‘relic about him, all the while: letting go of howls and 


gurgies reminding one of dying foghorns and suffering 
calliopes. The Russians heard the cries and came gal- 
loping to learn what was the matter. Seeing his coun- 
trymen approach, the Grand Duke poured out excitement 
‘in a strange and northern tongue’ with such rapidity 
that Cody reeled in his saddle and even Sheridan, there, 
case-hardened sinner that he is, vis'*'y flinched. 

“But the men of Muscovy stood it manfully. They 
solemnly emoraced their Prince one by one, then fell 
upon one another's necks and were preparing to weep 
there when an ambulance came into action on the gal- 
lop and stopped the rioting. Sheridan's foresight had 
thus provided champagne, and tears were not needed. 
During the -«éance that followed, that first buffalo’s 
narrative was passed from hand to hand till all were 
so thoroughly plastered with blood and dirt that they 
were in danger of becoming strangers to one another 
in a foreign land.“ . 

The next day the hunt was resumed with fair success. 
In the two days at Camp Alexis the Grand Duke killed 
nine buffalo. 

The dinner on the second day. January 15, was also 
a great ceremony. Afterward Spotted Tail’s warriors 
fought a sham battle and gave a war dance. The big 
dining tent was cleared and a pow-wow was held. The 
pipe of peace was sent on its silent rounds. Sheridan 
made the first speech and Spotted Tail followed, begging 
for everything under the sun. The Grand Duke refused 
to “make talk,” though generously informed that his 
“luck” would be eternally bad if he didn’t. In place 
of “tongue work” he presented the bucks with 100 silver 
half-dollars, and every warrior, head of a tepee, received 
either a beautiful blanket or a fine hunting knife with 
ivory handle. Custer gave Spotted Tail a scarlet cap 
and a gaudy dressing gown, which the big chief at once 
put on and strutted around to the astonishment and 
amusement of the visitors. 

In the chief's tepee were|a squaw and two marriage- 
able daughters. There nil other young women, and 
quite a flutter was caused during the evening by the 
marked attention bestowed on two dusky maidens by 
Gen. Custer and the Grand Duke Alexis. The former 
talked to one of Spotted Tail's daughters while Alexis 
successfully tolled to one side the dark-visaged daugh- 
ter of an unusually greasy old rascal named Scratching 
Dog. The girls were evidently impressed, for each 


chewed the end of her finger, both giggled incessantly 


and threw glances at each other as if to inquire: “How 
is this?’ Though the half-breed interpreter heard all 
the sentimental passages, envious companions chose to 
regard this conduct as flirtatious and culpable, and re- 
monstrated accordingly. Both gentlemen, however, de- 
clared with great solemnity that their intentions had 
been “stric'ly hon'able.“ * 

The party again reached the special train, January 16, 


= 


killed. The train crew of 
were fortunate enough to 
before the crash and 


1. 0. car 


boxer of figs, some onions and a jar of. 
water. We ate and drank very little 
because we did not know how long we 
would be there. Then I found some 
matches and by thie light we found 


at 5 o’clock p.m., and left at once for Denver via Chey- 
enne. Col. Cody and other invited guests remained in 
Nebraska while a few left the party at Denver, where 
a great ball was given in honor of the distinguished 
visitors. The special train started east over the old 
Kansas Pacific Railroad about 4 p.m. January 19. 


Having learned that a large herd of buffalo was to be 
seen near Kit Carson, 130 miles east of Denver, the vis- 
itors were eager to try another round at hunting. Su- 
perintendent E. S. Bowen of the railroad offered to trans- 
port a troop of cavalry, with all its horses, from Fort 
Wallace, Kan., to Kit Carson, about seventy miles, by 
next morning.. Sheridan hesitated to give the order, 
for few troop horses were broken to buffalo work. 
Green horses in the presence of a roaring buffalo stam- 
pede became frantic, and it required more than common 
horsemanship to manage them. The general disliked to 
subject his country’s guests to such peril, but the order 
was finally given. 


I reached St. Louis but a day after the Prince’s party. 
Their stories of the Kit Carson hunt indicated lively 
times. Some horses ran away with their riders, and 
one herd of buffalo escaped altogether, in consequence. 
The party attacked another herd—every man for himself 
all shouting and shooting in the thick dust. Nobody 
was hurt, for a wonder, though a horse or two were 
marked, a forage cap was shot away, and Col. Mike 
Sheridan, the general's brother, got a ball through his 
coat near enough to sting his shoulder and leave its 
mark for a day or so. Count Bodisco manfully con- 
tessed that he fired that unhappy shot, and apologized. 


The hunt crossed a prairie-dog town, in full cry. In- 
stinct carried the bison over with great credit, but many 
of the frenzied horses went down, throwing their riders 
far toward the future. The Grand Duke got two falls 
and even Custer’s horse went down. Help was always 
near, the horse caught, and away went the rider, wiping 
blood and dirt out of his eyes as he sought new adven- 
tures. Not a horse’s leg was broken. 


In spite of it all, the hunt was fairly successful,- the 

Grand Duke securing four buffaloes, making thirteen in 
all killed by his hand. Returning to the train, it was 
discovered that during the day the camp servants had 
broken into the Grand Duke's choice stock of liquors ~ 
and most of the men were hopelessly drunk. Little | 
progress had been made toward dinner, and the hunt: 
ers were hungry. It is said that the language of Gen. 
Custer that evening was remarkable. He picked his 
words and idioms with such precision and fine discrimi- 
nation that most of the camp people grew suddenly 
sober, and even the “old soaks” lying in complete stupor 
promptiy sat up and asked: “What is it?“ 


The Grand Duke's party was received formally on the 
22nd at Topeka by Gov. James M. Harvey and the Kan- 
sas Legislature. Those of the hunters remaining were 
photographed there in a group, few copies of which have 
been preserved in this country. Next day, January 23, 
after a brief reception by the Governor and Legislature 
of Missouri at Jefferson City, the Grand Duke and his 
friends reached St. Louis. Here the party broke up. 
Gen. Sheridan and his staff returning to Chicago, Custer 
only remaining. 


It is a fact worth remembering that though Alexis was 
the guest of the United States and our government was 
paying his expenses, he himself insisted on paying the 
cost of that special train. It was the most magnificent 
thing in the way of railway travel ever attempted in 
this country, up to that time, and was costly. . 


Alexis went from St. Louis to Louisville, which was 
then Custer’s headquarters. Here Mrs. Custer joined 
the party, and she and her brilliant husband remained 
the Grand Duke's guests during the short southern tour 
and until he sailed from Pensacola, February 19, 1872. 

JAMES A. HADLEY. 
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California’s High Muck-a-Muck. 

Climate is the High Muck-a-Muck, the Grand Panjan- . 
drum, the Dalai Lama, foremost in thought and talk 
on sidewalk and portico, in parlor and bedchamber. But er 
the obvious fact that the idol does not smile with uni- 
form benignity night and day, in the house and out of 
the house, on both sides of the street and at the cor- 
ners, causes a loud-voiced dissatisfaction. Savage wor- 
shipers berate their god when he fails to fulfill their ex- 
pectations; and this species of ingratitude is very com- 
mon in California, where the weather is oftener perfect 
than in any other of the United States. Visitors, after 
a few months of surprise at the prolonged stretch of 
magnificent days, begin to pick flaws in these “Daugh- 
ters of Time,“ and end bx becoming weather cranks like | 
the rest, forgetful of what they came away from in the 5 
East. 


Travelers may leave California with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, disappointment, for one reason or another, 
but its grip is upon them nevertheless; some day they 
will return, if they can, and meanwhile they will look 
back regretfully to features of its life ahd climate that 
cannot be enjoyed in the East. Primeval man knew 
nothing of houses; and his descendants retain subjec- 
tively a leaning toward an out-of-doer life and a c- 
mate that permits it. The artificial charms of civiliza- 
tion never wholly counteract this bias.—[Frances Albert 
Doughty in Putnam’s for January. 


Weights of Women. 

Faneul 8. Weisse of New York gives a table of weights 
for women, compiled from an analysis of 58.855 exami- 
nations of women for insurance by the examiners of the 
Mutual and New York Life Insurance companies. The 
average height was five feet and four and one-quarter 
inches; the average weight was 133 pounds. The aver- 


age height of males is five feet seven and three-tenths 


inches, and average weight 151% pounds. The tendency 

in the female is for the weight to increase during the 

years from 20 to 50 more rapidly than it does in males 
{Medical Record. 
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* 5 for attractive effect. Tomatoes, squashes and carrots | chains, brooches are conspicuous, making a dizzy out- The student of English, who follows the gum tion dispelled my revery, and the frowsy-headed 
Py ; are fringed with spinach, lettuce, and curly chicory. | fit of brass and tin and glittering glass. The market is | the novel, feels interest in the adventurous Eig awaited at the gate to pocket my coin amid many 
OG i The “middler” bears away her pannier on her head, [a noisy scene of barter, and when tra¢~ slackens in the | storm-tossed author who made Tom Josa@ dictions, and to hand me out a glad smile whi 
i= with a color scheme that the artist might envy. Clumsy | later hours, fie fisher folk read or ma pe: Prog post: | and fitful age — — — to the grave of Hemp) g promissory note on thé eternal bank. 
a | 0 h, weigh the provender in ugly bal- Men are tangled up. fast asleep in their „ women | ing, a spot whic ves fame to a certain comm , lo ; 
— bargainers. knit, and nurse their babies, or loll drowsily in their | capital. To Lisbon the erratic genius cama — the’ been 
„ i - dazzles in piles on the cobbles, and the stuff tumbles in big baskets. Theirs is a hard life and a busy one, but | in middle life, to undo the follies of wild jaa} with the inside linings of wall turned insid 
3 a clatter if we brush too near. Crockery and pottery the workers seem cheery, and the back is fitted to the | airs and genial climate could not save fn, erations. The facades are gay —— — aoa 655 
. in pretty patterns, rival fluttering paper flowers, and burden. „ ‘ here the man found death and burial place yellow or soft pink. The designs are — 
n chalky toy animals. ) The street dairies of Lisbon, odd to the stranger, are The first Protestant cemetery of PortugiGs ish, often they are geometric patterns or pies 
5 It is in the vast fish market that we catch the mean- reminders of Holland. They are open to inspection dur- ' kempt tanglewood of weeds aud mf Aq drawings, and occasionally we see Greek borders 
‘ are floral effects in other varieties of color, where 
ee N ing glories, roses and fuchsias ramble over the 
V 7 tag a front. The wealthy villas do not break out in de 
5 a es: 3 of the whole face, but reserve their beautiful and 
ful qecorations of flowers and Greek figures for bo 
doors and vestibules. When the sameness of the et 
be 9 green and red and blue of geometric on 
| Mie homes grows wearisome, we rejoice in the 
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Lisbon by the Bay. 


SoME IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELER 


By a Special Contributor. 


HE open market of a foreign city always fascinates 
the stranger. There the pulse runs high and 
novel scenes are many and varied. There the na- 


tive is legion and one may study him at ease and at | women, a brave and comely lot, quite equal to their | box, and watch the handsome, crested dragon pep them sooner. Evidently procrastination is a 8 
large. The big market by the Tagus marks the condi- charge. If the toilers of the sea have reaped the water- | plenteous streams from his mouth, ‘ower af this graveyard. The Latin which I could decipt | 
tion of trade and prosperity for the capital. It is the | ways by night, the women will relieve them of duty, | rockery on the farthest wall. The rough go packed with fulsome flattery, that I was overw 


center of daily commerce; it is also the rendezvous for 
the loafer and the gossip. In their season, delicious 


fruits smell afar off. Peaches and pears, grapes purple | square. Fire flashes in the keen eye, and a volley of | of wonderful glow. Iridescent hues flash aoe would find his own grave and recognize himself 
and yellow are piled in mountains, for the epicure. Mel- | violence greets any offense. They stand decked with | and sparkle in the waters, with sunshigg the spirit return to the graveyard, by reading th 
ons there are by the ton, and white squash a yard long ! tinsel which would befit a Christmas tree, and their | effect. The humble people poetically call the orate eulogy of his tombstone. More praise in Ii 
and two feet in circumference, which look like large roll- | color scheme is punctuated by glaring ornaments. | aqueduct the “mother of waters,” and sumipa fattery after death, might ease the pathway of 1 


ing pins. Everything is prettily placed, with an eye 


tentacles, which the accustomed women grab without 
repulsion. Pavement and stalls are piled with finny 
creatures whose scales fly beneath the fishmonger’s 
sharp knife. There are barrels of scailops, vats of 
shrimps, hampers of crabs. Lobsters sprawl and crawl 


that I am a homeless stranger. 


Wholesalers, retailers, casual buyers, hotel commis- 
sioners, clamor for the best bargain. Pandemonium 
makes triumphant outery. Men figure in the minority, 
as the great fish market is chiefly in the hands of the 


and care for the harvest by day. They are black-eyed, 
brown-skinned, kindly. But be sure you deal on the 


Huge, glitterimg hoops are heavy in the ears. Rings, 


through as in a greenhouse. Ninety-five feet n 
street is the city reservoir, the great 

big tank contains 12,000 cubic meters dus 
regulates the supply, admitting or suppressing: 
as desired. 
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| | at Littic tables served the thirst 
ing of the word activity, in this busy realm. Small | ing our tour of the city, and the stalls are clean and their stands and along the walk. Vendors pla: q 
wonder that the hotel gave us lobster fit for the gods, | attractive, duly named and numbered for the six or | menue fo Offer small wares. Here a glorior 
each day, and may the maitre d’hotel forgive my sol- | eight sleek creatures contentedly chewing their cud, and | po a r Pes country, with a breathing pla 
emn joke: Was that luscious lobster fresh or canned? | reflecting on municipal privileges, as their big thought- | Pith Fivulets ae palms and flowers and shade tree 
I had come from the land of tinned fish! He looked | ful eyes would indicate. The scene is attractive, and | ae aun; Peeping on akes and fountains, with nymphs an 
hurt, when I meant he should be amused. It is difficult | the quiet kine rebuke all fretful ambition. They are 1 Mtching the — of ivy mounds, and great Neptun 
to joke airily with a downtrodden subject of a monarchy. fat and comfortable and glossy, well fed and well ia This 1 — pour from the urn in hi 
He is too apt to take lite and lobsters seriously. He | groomed, with every reason for contentment, though Yi one of © famed Avinida, the pride o 
thought the joke was on the tenderfoot not born on the | seldom do they leave the stalls to’ feed in fiekis of liv- | * 75 een Ps fairest sights of Europe 
banks of the Tagus. i ing green. Iced milk is sold here, or we get milk warm | 1 2 legations and the fancy landscape, and line: 
From 5 a.m. the fishmonger’s tread pounded over the from the cow, with ocular proof that the pump handle r ail Sunday. when the — . of rich gentry ie 
square like the tramp of a marching army, as the sturdy is not a special feature. %eyance crashes th is on, ever) 
bare feet trod the sharp cobbles. For hours I could Street fountains are numerous in Lisbon, where the Fraps e. un Er bound for the pent „ Packed wit 
watch this type and tide of humble life, as the women | poor, who have no modern plumbing, may draw water a 1 wreathed . 1 The the end of the line round building which 
sought their innings from the harvest of the sea. A | free. The daily groups are fascinating, as they gather towsly-hea ttle ae ee unk u OO ing 22 ls wonderful in BORE ah 3 
gay-colored petticoat, and a flowery kerchief on the | with jars and barrels, and linger for confab and gossip answered the dilapidated be a ben et. Views, and —— uty. It has noth- 
head made bright flashes emerging from all the dark on the steps, ere they cart and carry away the water | inclosure, knew just why { wandered oF ud all ugh by-ways — — oe town, I 
~ alleys, and a soft thick pad on the head supports the | for home use. These clusters of the poor give a most O si, sefiora, mocha gente, — „ © the dren, reeking with smells, dri dogs and cats 
2 shallow basket loaded with the spoils of the deep. From vivid and animated picture of humble lite. know about the other party I sho ee ward — ve. tortress of St aaa with dirt 
the market-place, each woman plunges on, straight as The imposing arches above us, diminishing in the far | 1! Philip Dodridge, hymnist, od eee ° Kindly “si, sefiora,” pti — 8 
re reached the third 4 an arrow for the bullseye, and all day long we may distance, and growing in beautiful effect as we approach, | he was labeled in the prey te piloted fast oozing to grease beneath his arm 9 
meet her, calling her wares in the heart of the city. or | are the important water carriers which bring the clear Was plain. I must find the wear fet 2% Stood 2 Over the historie soil, where 3000 | 
cupent lifts ber eyes ; on the topmost windy height. Heads and tails flop on | streams from the country, twenty-five miles away. King unknown, and shed a grateful > Moors he Roman sey: Gn Peer: — 
nu of amanemest. the basket’s rim, as the vendors stride along, rejoicing john w did well by his people, in 1729, when he at- possible, but that duty done, — eld their fortress 3 — ou : 
f in that priceless blessing, good health. They are 4 | tempted this splendid structure, which was a quarter of | Conscience my literary pleasure. st Ee “ons, K century by that int — an Ae 
child of amazing bef plump and stocky lot, the picture of animal life, and | à century in building. Mounting toward the mammoth the remote and great becomes tories — ues. In the — — rabs, 
ip wave back from thy we may envy them the bare brown feet, so broad and | basin which sustains a mighty pressure, I stopped on | to the faddist. their royal ugs crowned this magnificent ce 
wn eyes, half shy. h b strong, which the horrors of civilization have never the slope, at the people's public wash tub. where women The smiley old lady said that meu every — This was history-m : — 
eleaf skin eripe. rod. twisted out of shape. . scrub the linen on stone slabs and rub U in the vats sometimes visit another grave » of take Of 1755 of soil has its record. The terrible 
at cay : A marvelous choice the fishwomen have at the mar- | which measure twenty feet by ten. More thirty liking. There I read that the tom past mations the kingly cast! , 
toll? = ket, which is one of the world’s rare sights. What | women were making the strong fight against dirt, that | erected by the sole survivor — a Pan apy tne, er the soldiers’ barracks and the 
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occasionally we see Greek borders. There 
eee in other varieties of color, where morn- 
meres, roses and fuchsias ramble over the entire 
ine Wealthy villas do not break out in designs 
rie, but reserve their beautiful and taste- 
ct flowers and Greek figures for borders, 
aaa westibules. When the sameness of the eternal 
and blue of geometric frontage on the 


non the richer homes. 


wan an object lesson in civics, through 
Seen fountains, statues, parks and gardens. Or- 
ent laid in mosaic is most effective. 
ae “Square of the Rolling Motion” formed with 
Sees. or black and white serpents of rough stone, 
rue term sounded Dantesque, and 1 
rs Troll and writhe among the dragons, but 
Semon can forewarn the novice for that first 
ae on the coils of snake-like stone. Every ha 
Sees head seemed about to entwine me with 
The big mottled dragons fairly lifted 
eee and curled their great bodies up to snatch 
eres from the seasick sensation, as the 
ess rolled up to engulf me. With brave, 
fume practice we grow used to the odd pavement, 
that the trouble is imaginary, all in the 
no sensation in matter,” so the stones 
quiet, despite their roly-poly “suggestion, 
=e walk firm-footed through the square, which is 
mews active center. Here beautiful fountains play, 
=eeeee Monument rises in memory of heroes. The 
ae focus here, for numerous routes. Streets are 
See and twisting that lines are single and cars 
See detour, going and coming in a circuit, by dif- 
performance which perplexes the stu- 
dad makes him lose numerous trams in 
aum ne has learned the whims of the 
h. are kind, and every one tries hard 
See the dull foreigner who cannot pronounce the 
eee he seeks. Cars stop at certain points 
* on learn to recognize the sign Paragem. 
3 Mw days, | was recognized and dropped 
Rearest my hotel, while the good man 
ay waved me the turn which I should take. 
. * Rocio, or central railroad station, rises be- 
he ey Square, which offers quite a hint of bust- 
Drinks of all sorts are served the thirsty | 
* = litle tables along the walk. Vendors plant 
Res, Sma offer small wares. Here a glorious 
mers for the country, with a breathing place 
ot palms and flowers and shade trees. 
fee and lakes and fountains, with nymphs and 
om of ivy mounds, and great Neptune 
Water pour from the urn in his 
13 is the famed Avinida, the pride of 
the fairest sights of Europe, 
wealth of fancy landscape, and lined 
Sad the palatial homes of rich gentry. 
fe nen the favorite bull fight is on, every 
crashes through here, packed with 
“prey Wand for the great round building which 
ety “ea Othe line. 
wonderful in natural beauty. It has noth- 
tere, Views, and leaving the crowded town, I 
* dt by-ways populated with dogs and cats 
nein smelis, drifting with dirt, 
fortress of St. George, where the austere 
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many 
and possibly 


up worshipers on that fatal All Saints’ morning. 


again upon that treacherous land. 


wer are geometric patterns or conventional 


ros wearisome, we rejoice in the vari- 


T HE rising curtain discloses the grounds of a uni- 


and flowers, a bench has been placed by a thoughtful 
committee on arrangements. So secluded is it, in fact, 
that a dim Japanese lantern has been erected to mark 
the haven of refuge. 


wear the conventional costume of formal evening func- 
tions. He carries a filmy shaw! over his arm. They 
step carefully, having an eye to the damp grass. 


It’s quite a clear night, no fog. — 
yes, here's one. 


this here had a bright idea. ¢ 
Wait a minute—have a cushion; this back’s pretty hard. 


wouldn't do to catch 
shawl? 


me there's enough of it. 
woolly things, heavy as anything. . 


different kinds, you know. 
He: 


ter than that hot, crowded room. 
now we've got it. 


want that lantern burning, do we? I'll blow it out. 
(Rises and does so.) ‘ 


a kindly “Bi, sefiora,” to my request to pass. 
the English departm 


She (evidently intehding to:) I don’t think I should. 
He's probably hunting all over the place for me. : 


(He leans back contentedly.) ~ 
out the lantern,‘ anyhow. 


light of your eyes—— 


— . — have been it 
killed. ‘The train crew of 
the freight were fortunate 
leave their train before the crash and 


— 


the rugged, ambitious ranges. The city is washed by She (interrupting again:) reading 


Have you been 
the winding Tagus, where steamers and sloops and tiny Robert W. Chambers lately? ? 


craft border the banks. Stretching toward India or He: No, why? 
toward South America, outspreads the broad ocean where She: I. thought I recognized the style. 
the brave Portuguese explorers floated their tiny barks He: That’s rather complimentary. Not many peo- 


in zealous effort to find new waterways for the traffic ple can talk like Chambers’s characters. 
of a growing world, and to extend the kingdom whose She: Well, not many people find themselves in the 
power in those opulent days was not to be rated by cir- same situations. 
cumscribed home territory. One is impressed that this He: Few of them are fortunate enough to find them- 
is earthquake country. The city is all hills, and further selves in as pleasant a situation as this 
inland and the mighty mountains zigzag across coun- She (heading him off once more:) How wonderfully 
try, gnawing the skyline with their giant saw teeth. clear the stars are, aren’t they? . ‘ 
The earth’s crust was pushed with ponderous force to He (hopefully seizing the new opening:) Yes, aren’t 
make these ragged peaks. There are slits and scars on they. Do you know anything about astronomy? 
Dame Nature’s face, which betray momentous struggle. She: Not very much, I’m afraid. Do you? 
With almighty force the river rushed into dents and He (lying cheerfully:) I used to be quite a shark at 
cracks, when jar and commotion tore the crust apart. it. I got a book once, and studied up telling fortunes 
In the cathedral below, a monster tidal wave swallowed by stars. It’s awfully interesting. | 
| She: I should think it must be. You know the 
We wonder at the sublime courage, the reckless, fear- names of the principal stars, then, I suppose? 
less daring of a peopde who tried to rebuild and live He: Oh yes. Now you see that big star over there. 
Man is light-hearted Pointing.) (She leans forward, somewhat across him, 
and forgetful. Probably few along the coast today give then evidently remembers something, and draws back 
a thought to the tragedy of 1755. We who have a part astily.) * 
in earthquake history think reverently ot that superb Ine (coldly:) I think I've heard of this game before. 
character, Marquis de Piombal, looming like a mighty He (surprised:) What game? (The light breaks.) 
fortress, strong in the city’s need. What shall we do?“ Oh! I say, come now, Cicely, of course I didu't- n 
cried the King, fearful and despairing. “Sire, bury the that. (He looks huffy.) — 
dead and care for the living,” was the practical answer She (relenting:) Well, I wasn't sure, you know, just 
of the Marquis, terse, laconic, comprehensive, proving ®t first — (changing the subject.) What was it you 
in a sentence the man’s good sense and heroism. He were Boing to say about that star? 
grasped the awful situation, he was sane in the emer- He (refusing to be sidetracked:) Besides, I wouldn't 
gency. When. on the coast of the western continent, P!@y a trick like that. If I were going to kiss you, I'd 
in 1906, history repeated itself with days of disaster, 4 it right out, in the open, and not—— 6 
the brave words of the Marquis lived again in the heroic She (freezing up again:) I really think we ought to 
conduct of the loyal American people. : be going in again. It must be awfully late. 
? | ADAMS FISHER. He (humble again:) Oh, I'm sure it's not late at all. 
: 7 8 Quite early, in fact. We've only been out here a minute. 
Besides, | was going to tell you about the horoscopes. 
- (relenting:) Did you learn to cast them your- 
self?. 
He (warming to the work:) Qh, 


Told by the Stars. 


. yes, it’s not difficult. 
Now, you see, every one is born under a certain star. 


A Dramatic COMEDY SKETCH IN She: Yes, I suppose so. : 
ONE SHORT SCENE. He: No; what I mean is, each person is under the 
7 influence of some certain star. It's according to the 
r a : : month you were born in. Now I was born under—er— 
By Geoff cy F Morg under — Orion. 
She: But I thought Orion was a constellation. 


‘versity campus. The time is about 10:30 p.m. and He (surprised:) Is it? (Recovering himself.) Oh 
a crescent moon shows in an appropriate quarter of ves, of course. You can be born under a constellation 
e sky. Strains of orchestra music are heard from just as well, you know—in fact, it’s all the better. Well, 


time to time, coming from a well-lighted hall in the dis- starting from that, you can figure out what you're going 


tance. It is, in fact, the night of the annual Junior to be, and—er, whom you're going to marry, and every- 
Prom. thing. | ; 
She: You've got it all worked out, I suppose? 
In the foreground, well screened in thé rear by shrubs e 


She: Can you find out what the girl is to be like? 
He (with enthusiasm:) Yes, and she’s a winner, too! 
Got dark hair, dark eyes and eyelashes; tall, slender, 
and lots of complexion. 7 
She: Real, I hope. : 


* 


After a short pause, the Man and the Girl enter. Both 


He: Yes, of course. | 
She: And do you think you could cast my “Sato- 
scope? 

He (eagerly:) Yes, indeed. All you have to do is to 
tell me when you were born. 

She: Oh Jack, what a question! Don’t you know a 
lady never tells—— 

He (quickly:) Only the month, of course, only the 
month | 

She: Oh, well, that's different. It was—do you really 
want to know? ae 


She: I’m afraid this grass is awfully wet. 
He (reassuringly:) Oh, I don’t think it’s very bad. 


She: I wonder if there's a seat anywhere about. Oh, 


He: By Jove! the very thing. The fellow who put 


(They seat themselves.) 


He: Of course. 
She (protesting conventionally:) Ob, please don't ge: why, I’m sure you know already. 
bother, I'm perfectly comfortable. Well, that is better, He: Indeed. I don’t—honest. 
certainly. Thanks—that’s just how 1 want it. She: Well. tt’s September. 


He: You'd better have your shaw] around you; it 


He (delighted:) September! 
cold. (Adjusting it.) Is it a 


as mine. 
too 


ppose 
Why, I don't know. Doesn't seem to 1 ey 2 ani Then I suppose you can read my 
I thought shawls were great e: Sure. You'll marry a tall, kind of a heavy-set 

fellow, with fair hair and sort of blue eyes. 

She (suspiciously:) Curly hair? . 
He (putting hand to head unconsciously:) Why— 

yes, sort of curly. 

She (severely:) Are you sure you are reading this in 
He: That’s right. I’m strong for holding this bench, the stars? (She rises.) 
He (rising:) Of course. What makes you—er (realiz- 
ing the trick is discovered.) Oh, come, Cicily, what's 
the use of my going on like this. You know what 1 
mean, don’t you? — 


She: Suppose I do? 


Why, that’s the same 


Then you must have been born under Orion, 
I'm not sure. ; 


She: Why. of course. What did you think it was? 
He (vaguely: ) 


She (laughing:) Oh, no, not all of them. There are 


Yes, I suppose so. 


She: Isn't it a lovely night? This is certainly bet- 


She: So am I—unless some one else comes. 
He: No one's likely to, unless—— Say, we don't 


She (interrupting too late:) Oh, no, you'd better not 


do that——! Well, 1 suppose it’s all right. He: Then you know what answer I want. Oh, don’t 
(He seats himself! again.) : say no. You don’t know how much I love you. Why, 
She: There's the music beginning for the next dance. Ive always loved you. Of course I know I’m not worthy 
He: Oh, let's not igo. Who've you got it with? of you, and all that—I don't see how any man can be, 
She: A Mr. Gulley, I think. | but—— * : ; 
He: Oh, that’s ai * He’s only an assistant in She (interrupting him:) I’m afraid there's not much 


: t. You can cut it, just as well as use in MY giving you any answer. 


He (dreadfully taken aback:) No use! Why not? 
She (with just a little quiver in her lips:) Because— 
He (complacently:) It’s all right—he won't find you. because—it seems to be already written in the stars. 


| : (He pauses a moment. Then she turns, holds out her 
Well it was YOU who blew arms, and with a sudden burst of comprehension he 


strides forward masterfylly and takes her in his arms.) 
[Quick curtain. 


She (on the defense: ) 


He (sentimentally:) There was no need of it—the 


She (interrupting quickly:) Jack, don’t be silly. | 


He: Is it silly to tell the truth? 
She: Yes, when there's no need of telling it. 


_A Difficult Position. 
A young captain, who was drilling the awkward squad, 


He: But there's a need in this instance. commanded thus: “Now, my men, listen to me. When 

She: What is it? ä I say ‘Halt!’ put the foot that’s on the ground beside 

He: There's a danger that modesty may prevent your the one that's in the air, and remain motlonless. 
realizing—— [Success Mag 
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medicines inform us, denotes perfect health and bodily | tomed to meet. The warmth of her welcome f 


The Cherub. 


HIS Lire’s ROMANCE AND Irs MEL- 


ANCHOLY ENDING. 
From London Chronicle. 
Pf Hees what a name!” exclaimed Miss Sil- 
vertre. 

“It is pretty awful,” her brother admitted. 

“But Buggies is quite presentable. I expect you will 

like him. They call him The Cherub’ at the club 

vou understand why when you see him on Friday. 

By the way, it isn’t necessary to give him an elaborate 
dinner; I want him to feel at home.” 

“Do you intend going to a theater afterward?” —_ 

“No. You might give us some music afterward, 
Hilda. It is some time since we've spent a quiet eveni 
together—eh ?” 

“It is,“ Miss Silvertre assented, a trifle drily. “About 
two years.” 

For a moment the man looked disconcerted. Then 
he said, reproachfully, “I thought you understood, Hilda, 
how. necessary it has been, and still is, for me to enter- 
tain people here and elsewhere, and also to meet as many 
new people as possible.” 

“I suppose it is necessary,” she returned slowly, 


“though it sometimes seems to me that the entertaining 


and meeting people must cost far more than it can 


ever be worth. But“ —her voice softened— I daresay 


you know best, Jack. Tell me something about Mr. 
Buggles—I shall have to practice pronouncing the name 
until I can say it without smiling. Is he a new member 
of your club?” , | 
“Oh, dear, no,” replied Silvertre, laying his cigar on a 
tray and refilling his liquor glass with yellow chartreuse. 
“He was there long before I became a member. But it 
was only recently that I made his acquaintance. I had 
always been afraid of finding him stodgy—he always 
looks so infernally happy and pleased with himself— 
however, I was agreeably surprised. I don’t know that 
he has any close friends, but every one seems to have a 
good word for him. He practically lives at the club— 
does nothing—and I should say he is very well off. I've 


never been able to find out much about him: even his 


first name is a mystery. I daresay it might be in the 
club’s book of the date of his election, but at present he 
signs himself simply ‘J. Buggles,’ and all his letters are 
similarly addressed. I fancy he is a wealthy bachelor 
without relations.” 7 

“But what is he like?” 

Silvertre sipped his liquor. “Well, he’s tair, fat, and, 
I should say, at least 40. ‘Cherub’ suits him.” 

“Is—is he a client of yours, Jack?” 

“Not yet,” answered the man, with a slight smile, pick- 
ing up his cigar. “You must help me to make him one, 
Hilda.” 

Miss Silvertre suppressed a sigh. How often, how fer- 


vently, had she wished of late that her brother could do 


his business to a smaller accompaniment of eating and 
d eing—espectally the latter. 

She had been keeping house for him for nearly five 
years, having come to London from the pretty cottage 
in the country that had been her home until her moth- 
er’s death. Then she had joined her brother at his re- 
quest, first in a modest house in a northern suburb, but 
shortly afterward in a flat in Bayswater, the expensive- 
ness of which had appalled her, even in the face of his 
assurance that it would be good for business. She was 
now in her thirtieth year, but scarcely looked it, having 
retained something of the freshness of her country exis- 
tence in spite of late hours and what still seemed to her 


continuous dissipation. The men whom Jack brought 


to the house deemed her handsome, and wondered why 
she had not married. They were pleasant fellows in 
their way, “real sportsmen” her brother called them. As 
a matter of fact, they were the best of Silvertre’s ac- 


- quaintances; they could spend an evening without drink- 


ing more than was good for them. Hilda came to Uke 
several of them in a friendly fashion; in the company 
of others she could not refrain from wondering what 
their wives did in the evenings. 

Since coming to the flat she had received three pro- 
posals of marriage, all of which she had rejected. Jack 
had expressed neither disapproval nor satisfaction, al- 
though he may have felt the latter. His natur&l selfish- 
ness had not yet got the better of his affectionate re- 
gard for his sister, his only near relative. After all, he 
would rather see his sister married to a good man than 
to a good sportsman, as he understood the meaning of 
the second phrase; at the same time, the good man, in 
ordér to gain his blessing, would require to be “good” in 
the commercial as well as the moral sense. 

Mr. Jack Silvertre was a stock broker, but his sister 
was probably his only friend who was under the im- 
pression that he possessed the right to do business 
within the walls of the Stock Exchange. Under the 
same impression his mother had died. Why he should 
have posed before the two people who loved him for 
himself would be hard to explain. His mother, and 
later his sister, entrusted their affairs to him, not be- 
cause they believed him to be a reliable insider, but be- 
cause he was a son and a brother. Yet, somehow, in 
their case, he was not satisfied with the clean reputa- 
tion as an “outsider” which he had so far retained. His 
clients—even those who lost—and they were, of course, 
in the majority—could not help liking the man; albeit 
they never suspected the extent of his personal opera- 
tions, which were chiefly in the mining market. 7 

At this time Silvertre was 35 years of age. In appear- 
ance he was tall, dark, well-featured, and smart—like 
sO many mén one observes in the city of London, the 
men who look as if they had been built to do something 
more than read, write, and talk in figures. It must, un- 


fortunately, be mentioned that he looked ‘best in artifi- | 
cial light: certainly, in the morning, his eyes too often 
lack@a that clarity which, the advertisements of patent | that he was quite different from the men she was accus- 


vigor. Nevertheless, he was blessed—or cursed—with a 
constitution that withstood remarkably well the com- 
bined assaults, night after night, of late hours, unlim- 
ited alcohol, and long cigars; and if he did appear to 
put pleasure first, he never forgot the business after- 
ward. Occasionally a client, having looked upon—and, 
in a sense, through—the wine until the whole future 
was pleasingly rosy, and having, in the fullness of his 
satisfaction, somewhere about 2 a.m., given an order for 
the purchase of shares that seemed dirt cheap, would 
survive a frightful headache to wish that Silvertre 
hadn't such an infernally good memory, not to mention 
such a confoundedly strong head. Not that any client 
ever suggested, even to himself, that his own head was 
a weak one, or that Silvertre took unfair advantages. 


But though Silvertre escaped inebriation in one way, 
he suffered from it in another. He allowed himself to 
be intoxicated by success—with the usual results. When 
he set up in business for himself he had vowed to deal 
for his clients only; a year later he had vowed to keep 
his own operations within certain modest limits; and 
withinsthe next six months he had extended these lim- 
its considerably. But all the time he had won, and he 
had continued to win, until shortly after entering the 
flat in Bayswater. Since then his luck had failed him, 
and the profits derived from his clients were now as 
nothing compared with his losses on his personal specu- 
lations. And his sister's money was gone with his 
own. His credit was still fairly good, but it would not 
last three months unless he could find. money—a large 
sum of money. If he could do that, he felt convinced, as 
men in his position always feel convinced, that he could 
recoup his losses. He knew of several “sure things,” if 
only he had the cash. The trouble was that he did not 
know where to find it. For several weeks he was at his 
wits’ end, a desperate man. Then in the least expected 
quarter he fancied he saw a glimmer of hope. For years 
he had been on nodding terms with his fellow clubman, 
Mr. Buggles, “The Cherub.” Now, in his pleasant fash- 
ion, he found a trivial excuse for improving his ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Buggles put no difficulties in the way, 
and never suspected that he was being closely and dili- 
gently studied. When Silvertre invited him to dine 
quietly at the flat, he was frankly pleased. When he 
accepted the invitation, Silvertre was pleased also, if not 
quite so frankly. 


Mr. Buggles was one of those dear simpletons who 
imagine themselves to be wise because they are method- 
ical. A trifle over 40, he had no near relations. His 
father had left him money—how much no one knew, but 
apparently sufficient to keep him in full comfort if not 
great luxury. For sixteen years the club had been 
his home. He had never done any work; though, to be 
sure, since his boyhood he had always intended to do 
something. He believed in work, although it might not 
be necessary in his case. Still, he thoroughly enjoyed 
his idleness. It gave him time to read of what other 
people were doing, to sleep for nine hours every night, 
to eat his meals without haste, to look out of the win- 
dow on the busy street, fascinated, for a couple 
of hours at a stretch; to play an 
game at  0Obilliards or cards (when the stakes 
were tiny;) and to smoke innumerable pipes per 
diem. Once a year he subscribed £20 to a fund tor 
poor children; if he was responsible for other benefac- 
tions, they were strictly private. Naturally of a happy 
and contented disposition, the club gave him all the 
physical comfort and mental entertainment he desired. 
He was not a prominent member, yet his fellows had 
come to regard him as a sort of institution. They chat- 
ted with him when, quite obviously, they had nothing 
better to do; they played billiards with him when 
plainly desirous of killing time; they offered him a 
hand at cards when So-and-so had failed to turn up. 
„The Cherub’ will do,” they would remark casually on 
many an occasion. They held him cheap, and yet they 
liked him. They laughed at his methodical ways—his 
regularity in arriving at and departing from the club, 
his careful selection of his food, his deliberate choice of 
a chair, and so on; but they smiled with—not at—his 
smile which, along with his plump. youthful counte- 
nance, distinguished only for his particularly fine teeth, 
had earned him his nickname. He did not resent being 
made use of: possibly in his kindly, cheerful conceit he 
never thought of himself as being aught but vastly popu- 
lar in the club which had become his little world. | 

If Mr. Buggles desired anything beyond that which he 
possessed, it was a friend’s home wherein he would be 
a welcome visitor. Perhaps the desire had not troubled 
him greatly ere he crossed the border of middle age; 
possibly it might have remained merely intermittent but 
for Silvertre’s informal invitation. Yet certain it is 
that he looked forward to the evening with an eager- 
ness almost childish in its intensity. Not since his 
youth had he been asked out to dine in purely friendly 
and informal fashion-—to eat a home-cooked meal and 
spend a homely fireside evening. He felt very grateful 
toward Silvertre, whom he had always admired for his. 
charming manners and entertaining conversation. That 
the younger man’s attention and conversation should 
have at last been directed toward himself did not puzzle 
him: rather it flattered him. | 

He wondered what Miss Silvertre might be like—surely 
Iike her name, beautiful. acs: 

He knew very few women, but he enjoyed women’s 
society, in which he was not bashful, though exceed- 
ingly gentle and modest in an old-fashioned way. 

On entering the Silvertres’ drawing-room he bowed so 


very low that Hilda felt tempted to laugh. Then he 


looked at her and smiled, and she felt a little ashamed. 
His smile was neither a polite smirk nor an amiable 
grin. There was something unusually attractive in its 
sincerity and pleasantness. It claimed and gained her 
friendship immediately. She did not notice that his 
hair was rather thin, his eyes rather small, his figure 
rather stout. At once she understood why he had been 
dubbed “The Cherub,” and a moment later realized 


occasional |. 


prise to her brother. It also awakened in hin 
of compunetion, which lingered until he hes 
couple of glasses of champagne. 

The evening, so far as Mr. Buggies was = 
a very happy one. He told himself that it was . 
piest of his life. The kindliness of the hostess the oy 
etly jovial hospitality of the host, the dom 1 
phere, all combined to make him feel the mou iaa 
among men. 


He enjoyed the dinner, the cigar that 5 
music in the pretty drawing-room provided by Mis» 
vertre while he and his host luxuriated 1 
before the fire; but most of all, he enjoyed the last ia: 
hour during which Silvertre strummed Ü we 
piano and the hostess talked just as if, he thought a. 
ward, she had known him all his life. He Went amy 
regretfully, but cherishing the thought of tipi 
tion he had received for the very next week, satus 
dering whether he might venture to ask the brother u 
sister to dine with him soon at the best ä 
could think of. 

Among his many subsequent meetings with ius 
friends it is doubtful whether he found any Gas 
such unalloyed happiness as his first. Again galas 
after these meetings he called himself an ol@ ieiam 
out, however, explicitly stating the nature of hig am 

In the smoking-room he found Silvertre, Tijae 
broker was sitting in a deserted corner, slog ie 
usual condition for him, though at first Bugsieal 
to notice anything strange. “The Cherub” Wagga 
edly glad to see his friend. 

“I called at your house half an hour ago” ie 
awkwardly, “but found you were out.” 

“Yes,” returned Silvertre, passing his hand gue 
eyes. I'm sorry I wasn’t at home. You Gales 
have asked for Hilda. She would have been gaia 
you. I meant to be home to dinner tonight, lila 
I couldn't face it. Old man,” he said after a am 
abruptly and without looking at the other, “Tvs is 
most ghastly day of it.” 

“How do you mean, Silvertre?” said Buggies am 
anxiously. “Aren’t you well?” 

“Too well. Id be better dead. I'm ruined” 

Buggles stared at him helplessly. He had grou 
of Silvertre. 

“I shouldn’t have mentioned it,” said Silvera 
ently, in an apologetic voice. “My affairs ae Siam 
to you. But——” 


nounce ment. 

“Thanks,” Silvertre replied in a low 9 
be glad to think that is true. My god! whateata 
disaster it has been! Forgive me. I am u 
would have kept my troubles to myself.” 

“If you care to tell me anything,” began Bags 
halted uneasily, and gazed pityingly at the othe 

Silvertre appeared to pull himself together, aaa 
a long pull at a whisky-and-soda which be same 
have forgotten. 

“It’s a short story,” Silvertre said, setting @0e 
glass. “I suppose you’ve noticed the awful G@ 
have been going on in mines for the last six moma, 

“No; I’m afraid I don’t take much interest 
returned Buggles, whose capital was all 6 
edged securities. “Of course I’ve heard some of n 
lows talking.“ | 

“Well, I'm pretty sure they hadn't anything d 
to talk about. The market has been going al @F™ 
and there has been hammering right and left io 
I was going to pull through, although I've 
hit throwgh a lot of my clients; but today G®™ 


my two biggest clients are broke, and A ＋ 
baby to hold. Buggies, old man, I can't 


through the last few months. Hell! Mind yon, He 
for myself m worried most. I daresay! — : 
it in time—years hence I'll pay all 1 owe a” * 


Silvertre groaned softly. They were slam * 
save for two drowsy members at the @F a 
“Buggies, it would take 7000“ —he 


| it 
million—for all the hope I have of mia sa 
securities are pledged. But I’ve 

lieved my clients worthy of my content 


* * 
54. 


deceived. That's all.” Silvertre 


Wel in getting his body. from 


tured to call at the flat, he di that 
“You shan’t lose my friendship, Silvertre” ee had gone to stay with — — fe 


gles, recovering from the first shock of his Hiei warned that her brother's estate, which she duly inhe 


ee, amounted fo a little over £6000. He did 
4 not 
and how that could be, but his lawyer — 


um afterward remarked upon it. 


— ae lady entered a little shop in a small sea 


Milled un 
certainly 


fearful smash in coppers—it’s in the late you,” he whispered, and was 


ar 2 have had misfortune,” she said softly. “T-didn’t 
thousands of pounds too heavy for me. Your — | have been away for so long—ever since my 
friend, Buggles, but you don't know what ive — brother’s dea 


e have been worde.“ he rejoined quietly. 


to save me from bankruptcy—to save * in the 


nter, 5 ° 

erty. Now, perhaps you can guess I miust ndt complain of business 

60 si Bu les, tel This little 

Silvertre glanced covertly at badly had a little left, so that I 

tainly did not merit his nickname ** bet chose this sort of business be- 

he had been too abrupt, if he had missles ning ned no experience. I was wrong, 

if he had named too huge a sum. a, Mf comets, ce as time goes on. It was 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Buggies once had ter a living” He made a packet 

“Of courses it might as well de 17 her Se] 
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gps, forgetting it was empty. He laid it down. 
sived—just like that,” he said with a bitter ; 


«and Miss Silvertre has nothing?” Buggies whisp 
‘Not a penny.” Silvertre rose. “I must go and 


"No—for God's sake, not yet,” he stammered. 
„ no good putting off the evil hour, old maz 
know you mean to be kind. I'll tell Hilda of your 6 


wait—wait till tomorrow, Silvertre.” 
“The Cherub” clung to his arm. 

“Des't tell her tonight,” he begged. “ 
haps I can do something. Meet me here at neon 
morrow—and, please, say nothing tonight.” He let 
Givertre’s arm and rose quickly. “I must go. 6. 
sett” And he was out of the room ere Sf 


Senged if “The Cherub’ hasn’t brought tears to my 
Wal, if he does put up the cash, I'll see he 
it! I’m ashamed of myself!” 

; He blew his nose, lit a cigar, touched the bell, and 
Sack in his chair like a man whose troub 


cash, 

“| shall be glad when you can conveniently 
have it back,” he said simply. “I’m not a rich 

“Within six months,” Silvertre assured him, 
many expressions of gratitude. “You can trust 
that, he added, holding out his hand. 

3 will keep the matter strictly secret?’ 

Buggies took the extended hand willingly, and his ¢ 
ame back, for suddenly, it flashed upon him th 
for a time, at least, Miss Silvertre would be practica 
poor. In six months—well, he dared not think of 

Siivertre went straight from the club to his 
ee the check. Then, with his brain full of 
meculative schemes, he started to cross the street. 

He never reached the other side. had 


When, a fortnight having elapsed, Mr. Buggies ve 


Me that it was so. In a way he was satisfied. 
ume evening he dined at the club, played a gam 
as, took a hand of. cards, lost five and nf 
me drank a whisky and soda with the récognize 
“Sid did not leave until the last member had di 
a Then, after a glance into all the familia 
broke the rules by tipping the porter, and 

down the steps, his back so bowed that 


“sy the club knew “The Cherub” no more. 
& fine summer afternoon four years later an 


asked to see some picture post cards. 
13 who was engaged in mixing togethe 
mds of cut tobacco, started violently, the 
Buggies!” exclaimed the lady. 


“Miss Siivertre!” 
- he murmured. “You surprised 
course. to see me here.” are 


Me stretched her hand across the counter. 


th. I am sorry you have had trouble 


Mr. Buggles. * 


at him, she saw that he was almost bald and 


my head again. But there's— Hilda. d Py before—that he 

had was in my business. I suppose I wae — — testes,” she said — 2 

her put it there but one doesn’t foresee nab 1a ME Client the question, but did you lose your — 

this. She hasn't been brought up to rough . . Of Jack's “ money 

say you, old man, can guess. I tell you, 1450 Silvertre.”’ 

The thought of it makes me crazy. Hows now — *.8igh of relief. “I’m so glad.” she said. 4 

home tonight and don had a most friendly feeling for you.” 
“Silvertre,” Buggles interrupted, and B® ou” brother ed in his old- way. “And I for your 

hoarse, “did—did you say it was — 
The stock broker produced his ; » Mr. Buggies, I 

scented, and wiped his hot forehead. Mra. 

whiff of the perfume; it reminded him et f e d n eln as an expression of pain flickered ones 

that was unnecessary. He also wiped ™* en — * 

which was very cold. oe ppin Mrs. ” } 
Stlvertre was playing his game—groping — very — 

tor a thing he believed to be almost withi® Meare to b. den will you dine with us at the hotel?’ [i 

could oniy keep his nerve. it ge tt is good ere for three or four days.” 
“Yes,” he muttered. “I'm sorry to during of you,” he replied, “but you see, Mra 

ands of pounds. But I've sickened % a Wieck. ——— must keep my shop open till 

man.” | | ME ga © RO one to leave in charge. Again 

| “No; tell me. Is it more than—more thas of you.” 


not 
“Win — press hj 


m for fear of hurting his feelings. 


al 
1 me to give you some postcards,” he 


ee of our local views? I have be- 
ve, you um rve. It is a quiet 
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. fi was empty. He laid it down. De- 
Stet ike that,” he said with a bitter laugh. 

agi Miss Siivertre has nothing?” Buggies whispered. 
a 4 penny.” Silvertre rose. “I must go and tell 
| euppose.” = 
God's sake, not he stammered. 

ayes geod petting off the evil hour, old man. I 
go rou mean tO be kind. tell Hilda of your sym- 


till tomorrow, Silvertre.” 

clung to his arm. 

mane ber tonight,” be begged. “Perhaps—per- 
i can do something. Meet me here at noon to- 
nl. please, say nothing tonight.” He let go 
ae and rose quickly. “I must go. Good- 
was out of the room ere Silvertre 


maid the stock broker to himself, “I'm 
watt The Cherub’ hasn’t brought tears to my eyes. 
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& Whisky and soda with the recognized 
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Weertainly. 

claimed the lady. 

Ye dvertre! he murmured. “You are surprised, 
wm, to see me here.” | 

0 her hand across the counter. 

Sat You—1 thank you,” he whispered, and was 


and 


“I didn’t 
Sway for so long;-ever since my 
lam sorry you have had trouble 


worse,” he rejoined quietly. 
she saw that he was almost bald and 


unt he had aged considerably. 
Bagries 


Me said suddenly, her face flushing, 

Smt Gestion, but did you lose your money as 
@ Jack's?” 

Siivertre.”’ 


relief. “I'm so glad,” she said, “I 
® Most friendiy feeling for you.” 
mis Old-fashioned way. “And ! for your 


Mr. Buggies, 1 am no longer Miss Sil- 
is Mre. Alison.” 


* uu expression of pain flickered once 
an Bappiness, Mrs. Alison.” 


— Then impulsively she ertled: 
ne dine with us at the hotel? 
Bere for three or four days.” 


| — de replied, “but you see, Mrs. 
| must keep my shop open till 
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were fortunate eno 
leave their train before 


greatly pleased him. Then his shoulders drooped, and | 


he sighed involuntarily. Every day, but especially on 
Sundays, he hankered after his old club and all its lazy, 
luxurious associations. | | 

Mrs. Alison was a rich woman, her husband was a 
power in the financial world. But she knew it would 
be vain as well as cruel to proffer help to this man. And 
there seemed to be nothing more that might be said be- 
tween them. 


“I must go now,” she “remarked. “Thank you again | 


for the cards. And, Mr. Buggies, if you can possibly 
manage it, do come to see us before we go.” 

“If I can possibly manage it, Mrs. Alison,” he 
turned. | | 

As they shook he smiled. It was even a finer 
smile than the one t had won her friendly interest at 
their first meeting; it was still sincere, but it was also 
brave. | 

Mrs. Alison went from the shop into the sunshine. 
Giancing upward, she read the sign: 

BUGGLES, 


re- 


SURF CLAMS. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THESE EDIBLE PBopucts or 


By a Special Contributor, 


Of all the edible products of the sea there probably 
is none that is distributed over so wide an area, so eas- 
ily secured, and so palatable, as the clam. There are 
many varieties of these bivalves, but perhaps the most 
common in American waters is the surf clam. Wher- 
ever the breakers pound on the American coast, there 
surf clams are to be found in abundance. 3 


No skill, or expensive paraphernalia, is needed to 
catch surf clanis. With a basket and a shovel, or a 
sharp stick, the hunter walks along the beach at low 
tide, and picks up the clams as they are ‘washed in by 
the waves. If they have had time to bury themselves, a 
tiny hole in the sand above them discloses their hiding- 
place, and a prod from the stick uncovers them. When 
the clam digger cannot wait for the ebbing of the tide, 
he wades out a few feet from shore. and with a rake he 
picks up the clams from beneath the water. Every- 
where the supply seems inexhaustible; wagon-loads may 
be taken from the beach at one ebb tide, but at the next 


evening he dined at the club, played a game one they will be as plentiful as ever. 


In common with soft clams, or “nanny noses,” which 
are found in the mud of bays and streams emptying into 
the ocean, surf clams are provided with a pipette, which 
may be thrust out of the shell at will. This pipette has 


two channels; one leads to the stomach, and carries 


food; the other is used to fill the interior of the shell 
with water when the clam is about to bury itself in the 
sand. 


When washed up on the beach by the waves, the clam 
protrudes the end of its pipette, and, by partially open- 
ing its shell, draws in a small quantity of water. The 
shell is then closed, and the water forced out in a tiny 
stream from an aperture between the “beard,” or lips, 
of the clam. This little stream has sufficient force to 
wash out a small cavity in the sand beneath the clam, 
who straightway falls into it. The process of drawing in 
and forcing out water is continued until the clam sinks 
from sight. A small hole remains, however, to disclose 
its hiding-place 

It is said that, seeing this hydraulic burying process 
on the part of a surf clam, an ingenious Yankee was led 
to devise the quick and cheap method now in use for 
sinking piles for bulkheads and other work along the 
water front. 
driver, the nozzle of a large hose is fastened to the end 
of the pile, and the water is turned on. As the stream 
tears away the sand and mud from beneath the end of 
the pile, the heavy timber sinks Into the excavation 
until solid ground is reached. : 

Surf clams are known as “quahogs” along the New 
England coast; and on other parts of the seaboard they 

have different local names, among which “squirt clams,” 
or “poor man’s clam,” are the most common. The lat- 

ter title is most apt; for not only are there, like the com- 
mon people, a great many of them, but the humblest 
dweller along the coast is able to supply himself with- 
out the expenditure of even as little money and time as 
would be required for a short fishing trip. The clams 
may be cooked in a variety of ways; and they make a 
palatable and satisfying article of food. 

During the fishing season, thousands of clams are 
dug and used for bait. They are especially tempting to 
cod and other large fish that are to be caught with a 
hook. The “tongue,” or fleshy part of the surf clam, is 
larger and of firmer substance than that of other clams; 
and therefore is less liable to be detached from the 
hook by the action of the water, or by the tentative 
nibbling of the fish. 

It is claimed by some advocates of the surf clam as a 
staple article of food that its flesh has a peculiarly sweet 
taste, Which gives it a piquancy entirely lacking in its 
aristocratic and far more expensive relative, the little- 
neck clam. The possession of this exclusive flavor has 
disclosed another use to which, before the passage of 
the pure-food law, of course, surf clams have been put: 

A native of New England, living in an inland city, felt 
a longing for sea food, and sought a can of fancy little- 
neck clams, which were prepared in a savory manner, 
and placed before him. 

“Little-neck clams!” he ejaculated, after his first 


' spoonful. “I guess not; I was brought up on just such 


little-necks as these. They're as fine quahogs, though, 


as ever came out of the surf.“ 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN NAPHEYS. 
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PEAK CAVERN. 


SOME WONDERFUL PASSAGES IN THE HEART OF 
A MOUNTAIN EXPLORED. 


London Chronicle: ] Interesting explorations have 
been made in the roof of the Peak Cavern at Castleton, 
by members of the Derbyshire Pennine Club. 


Wooden ladders were spliced together to a length of 
forty feet and then swung to the roof by means of ropes 
attached to a tall scaffold pole. The top of the ladder 
rested on the edge of a small sheif a few inches wide. 
above which is a vertical crack ten feet high. In this a 
short wooden ladder, resting on one foot, was placed 
sideways. It was very awkward to get up the short up- 
per ladder, for, if a man went well into the fissure he 
got stuck, and when he came further out there was some 
danger of the ladder tilting. A slip would have involved 
a sheer drop of thirty feet on to solid rock. 


The hole in the roof is about ten feet long and four 
feet wide in the middle. It has curved sides and pointed 
ends, the southern one being where the long ladder 
rested. 


This hole shows the section of a fissure, the bottom 
portions having been swept away by the action of the 
water which formed the enormous arch at the entrance 
to the cavern. The purpose of the exploration was to 
follow this fissure back into the heart of the hill, and 
very remarkable it proved to be. : 

From the edge of the opening the floor of the fissure, 
covered with loose screes, slopes up steeply in a south- 
erly direction, to a curious formation like a ruined 
spiral staircase with its steps worn away. The ex- 
plorers scrambled up, and thus reached a higher and 
much narrower floor of the fissure. Here the walls 
were thickly coated with a soft white substance that 
| looked like snow or foam, but went into a sticky mass 
like putty when squeezed in the hands. In one place 
| — deposit is marked with countless tiny vertical flut- 
, Ings. 

With considerable difficulty the explorers proceeded to 
higher levels along the floor of the fissure. At intervals 
it rises abruptly—in one place as much as twelve feet— 
and it was difficult to get up the slippery walls fn the 
_ exceedingly narrow space available. Indeed, one man 
: got his foot wedged fast and could only liberate himself 
! by partly wrenching away the sole of his boot. 
Above this portion the explorers entered a bedding 
| plane, the formation of which is very different from the 
‘ jointing plane fissure up which they had climbed. , 
| . Originally, of course, horizontal, the bedding plane 
| now dips gently to the south, and it has been enlarged 
by water and shaped into most extraordinary forms. 
This ancient stream bed in the heart of the rocks is 
from fifteen to twenty feet wide. In places it is high 
enough for a man to stand upright, but toward its ex- 
tremities there is only crawling room. 2 

Here and there are big cavities in the floor, which had 
to be crossed with the utmost care. Encumbered with 
candies and climbing ropes, the explorers found it harder 
and harder to get along, and at last the roof got so low _ 
that they could not proceed any further along the mare i 
stream bed. At this point, however, there were several ds 1 
side passages of marvelous beauty. 3 : 


— 


All the rock surfaces were coated with splendid depos- dan, Met 
its of caleite, in all imaginable forms, which had prob- N 
ably never before been seen by man. | Sa a — 

A low tunnel 20 feet long, 2 feet high and 3 feet wide, are say 


which could only be traversed a few inches at once by 
a man lying on his back, communicated with a vertical 
chasm of great depth which could not be descended with- 
out more elaborate tackle than the explorers had with 
them. At the foot of it could be seen the faint glimmer 
of the candle lights near the top of the ladder at the 
opening in the cavern roof! 


| Soot as a Buoyant. : 
A new life preserver which is now attracting a good 
deal of attention has for one of its distinguishing fea- 
tures a great deal of soot. It consists of two cushions 
filled, with a preparation, of which the chief ingredient 
is soot, and these are attached to each other by side 
straps. One cushion rests on the chest, the other across 
the shoulders, and the connecting straps lie under the 
arms. It is claimed that the new device does away with 
the awkward tendency of the older belt to. make the 
wearer turn turtle, and that a person using it cannot 
possibly lose his perpendicular position in the water. 
Simplicity, ease of adjustment and great buoyancy are 
also claimed for the new belt. The weight of the ap- 
paratus is between six and seven pounds and practical 
demonstrations of its usefulness have been given befere 
the British admiralty. As described in dispatches from 
London, the belts were strapped to the waists of nine 
sailors, some of whom could not swim, and at a given 
signal they jumped into the water together. Each was 
enjoined to remain motionless, with his hands above 
his head, in order to show that it was possible to keep 
afloat and in an upright position. In spite of a heavy 
swell, the experiments were regarded as highly satis- 
factory.—[Pathfinder. 


A Borneo Parasite. 


A famous rarity in the vegetable world of Borneo is 
the Rafflesia, the buah pakman of Malays. The plant 
is one of the most degraded of parasites, and so com- 
pletely does it submerge itself in the tissues of its host 
that the only part which ever shows itself to the exter- 
nal world is the enormous flower. The diameter of the 
flower measures about two feet; the odor is repulsive, 
and there is not one feature of beauty to recommend it 
to man. It appears, however, to hold. an important 
place in the pharmacopoela of the natives, who perhaps 
imagine that the plant to which nature has given so un- 
‘inviting an exterior must possess some hidden virtue in 
the way of compensation. Various species of Rafflesia 
are known in Borneo, and oddly enough, their hosts are 
invariably species of vine (eissus.) — [London Standard. 
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Good Short Stories. 


BRIEF ANECDOTES GATHERED FROM 
V ARIOUS SOURCES. 


compiled for The Times. 


indignant Lady. 

on FITCH was describing his large serag 
ks collection of typographical errors. Sudden 


tealled for a magazine editor the other day to take bir 
gst to luncheon. As he was getting gratefully into ! 
est, man entered. | 

“Do you read your magazine?’ the man asked. 
“4 do,’ replied the editor. 

“Slave you read the new mumber, the one that 


got yesterday? 

“ave you read my poem, “To Gabrielle,” on 
ni? 


“No! Well, in that poem I wrote the line: “I 
you better than I love my life.’ 
“4 neat line. Neat and well turned.“ said the editor, 


sothingly. 

„Aud one of the professional humorists of your com- 
sosing-room set it up to read: “I love you better than 
five my wife” 

“How—er——’ ae 

“Than my wife—precisely that. And my wife knows 
gothing of composing-room comedy, and she thinks the 
ine was printed exactly as I wrote it.’” 


Mi was one of those sleepy, one-horse, back-water 

towns, like Squash,” said Representative Burton, 
Writing at a Hot Springs dinner a town that he dis- 
liked. 

“Squash is the limit. A gentleman arrived there the | 
wher day and wanted a hair-cut. He found the barber | 
op, and, after shaking the barber vigorously, man- | 
med to awaken him. | 
oo ne will it take you to cut my hair, barber? | 

asked. 75 
"Not long, boss,’ said the barber. Ae 
"And he rose, yawned, and stretched himself. Then | 
Malled upstairs to his wife: 
Suey, send the kid down to the Sun office to tell the | 
Si want my scissors Just as soon as he’s done ed- 
paper. There's a gent here waitin’ for a bair- 


2 
en Him. | 
D ROCKEFELLER, at the end of a day’s testi- 
nä the government's suit against the Standard 

Mi Company, talked to a group of reporters. The sub- 

ody quick-wittedness came up, and Mr. Rockefeller 


“AS quick-witted a man as I ever knew was one of 
© drivers—Timothy—back in the business’ early days. 
“We liked to keep our teams looking nice, and 
132 an annual prise for the man who could 
the best-groomed horses, the cleanest stalls, the 
Mightest harness, and so forth. 
mothy seemed certain of this prize, and when mid- 
rern time came, sure enough, his splendid 
left nothing to be desired. : | 
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— — turday evening as well. His call was un- 
"The ao got the cloth on the cage in time. 
Wr wie, bad just begun to talk about the slushy 
my, "from beneath the cloth, came a loud 
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Good Short Stories, 


ANECDOTES GATHERED FROM 
VARIOUS SOURCES. 


HITCH was describing his large scrap- 
pat een of typographical errors. Suddenly 
 sniled. 

ma errors,” he said, “are continually cropping up. 
want @ Magazine editor the other day to take him 
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“gman entered. 
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"eet ine. Neat and well turned,’ said the editor, 


“To Gabrielle,” on Page 
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Admiral Coghlan,” said an officer of the 
„ “was always ready with a story. 
here. apropos of swearing on the sea, he 
about a parrot. 
® young sailor sent a gray Belgian par- 
The bird swore terribly. It was 
the giver that the family kept it. 
a. and day and night the house re- 
MS shrill oaths. When the minister called, 
Cloth over the cage. | | 
falied every Thursday evening regu- 
—— collecting for an oyster supper, he 
but turday evening as well. His call was un- 
Nun Mey got the cloth on the cage in time. 
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speak-easy was.crowded all day—even at midnight there 
was still a full house. Some of the members of this full 
house were pretty full themselves, and the boss hesi- 
tated about letting them leave. It would look suspi- 
cious, you know, for them to stagger and lurch out of 
his speak-easy. And so he said confidentially to Kuno, 
the waiter: : 

Kuno, just walk down as far as the corner and see 


| if there are any policemen about.’ 


“At the end of five minutes Kuno returned, and the 
bartenders busy behind the bar, the noisy drinkers with 
their glasses, and even the drunken men propped on 
chairs in the corner, looked at him inquiringly. 

“Kuno, with a courtly) wave of the hand, ushered in a 
brace of grim-looking officers. 

Sir,“ he said to the boss, dare wass no policemans 
on de corner, so I runs to de station-house an’ bring 
you two.“ 
* 


When the Thatch Gets Thin. 


ie. d. J. HEXAMER, president of the National 

German-American Alliance,” said a Philadelphia 
millionaire, “believés that it is their sensitiveness—their 
sensitiveness about their accent and so on—which hin- 
ders many a young German immigrant’s success. 

“In a splendid address to young immigrants I once 
heard him say that if they were sensitive they would 
continually be finding jeers and insults to mope over— 
as many jeers and insults as fell to the lot of the bald- 
headed. 

“He said that only that day, in a downtown barber 
shop, a bald-headed man came in and took a chair next 
to the one he occupied. 

*“*Hair-cut, Joe,’ he said. 

“The barber looked at him, slapped the nude white 
dome of his skull with mock tenderness, and gave a 
loud laugh. 

Why. man,’ said he, ‘you don’t need no hair-cut. 


What you want's a shine! 
* 


Osler Shines in Paris. 


46 N the Rue de l'Université, in the gray old Faubourg 
St. Germain quarter of Paris,“ said a Philadelphia 


physician, “I attended last month a dinner given by 


Prof. Landouzy in honor of our famous Osler. 

“Dr. Osler was, as usual, brilliant. He made the 
sparks fly in his criticism of a rather sensational young 
crimonologist who sat next him. This crimonologist ad- 
vanced bizarre deductions which Dr. Osler promptly 
destroyed. At one point, in a quandary, the young man 
said: — 

“*Well, at any rate, how do you account for the fact, 
as shown by incontrovertible statistics, that forty-one 
out of every hundred criminals are left-handed?“ 

„That is very easily accounted for,’ said Dr. Osler. 
The other fifty-nine are right-handed.’ ” 

* 


R. AKED, the famous New York minister, was prais- 

ing the perseverance of the Suffragettes, who, he 
said, “stood ready to undergo imprisonment and to 
sacrifice their lives to right what they decided an in- 
tolerable wrong.“ : 

Then, with a smile, Dr. Aked resumed: 

“It is amazing what perseverance will achieve. Even 
misdirected perseverance has achieved marvels. There 
is the case of Robson, the great Notts cricketer. 

“Robson, during his Australian tour, was determined, 
one scorching afternoon, that his side shouldn't do the 
hard work of fielding. | 

“Well, when the Australian captain spun the coin, 
Robson shouted: 

Woman!“ 

Then, seeing that heads lay uppermost, instead of ac- 
knowledging defeat, Robson said, with perseverance and 
nonchalance: 

Well, we'll go in.’ 3 

“*But—er—I thought,’ said the puzzled Australian— 
‘you see, I don't quite know ‘the English meaning of 
„woman.“ 

» Then,“ said Robson gallantly, we'll toss again.’ 

“The Australian made a second toss, Robson called 
heads, and tails came up. The ordinary man would at 
this point have surrendered in despair, but not so Rob- 
son. 

„Honors are now easy,” said he, with a pleasant 
smile. On with the rubber.’ t 

“The Australian a third time flipped the coin, and 
having at last called the toss correctly, the persevering 
Robson lead in his side to the shady benches.” 


— 


Alike Missing. 


66 ELIGAN-HARE soup is a winter delicacy of the 
first water,” said Baptiste Harnais, a Chicago chef, 

at a French cooks’ ball in Chicago. “I had a misadven- 
ture with one such soup last week. 7 

“I had ordered a hare for a private dinner party, but 
it failed to come. The afternoon waned. I was in de- 
spair. I clutched my head in both hands. I would have 
torn my curly locks out by the roots, but, as you see, I 
have no curly locks. er 

“As 1 stormed about the kitchen, a boy entered. I 
thought he was from the butcher's. 

„What have you done with my hare?’ I shouted, seiz- 
ing him by the arm. 

“The boy looked up at my polished cranium. 

„Never touched it, boss,’ said he. What have you 
done with my — 8 


The Leaky Room. | 
d N YPSY” SMITH, the eloquent evangelist, com- 
plained, at a meeting in New York, of the discom- 


fort caused by the customs rules. | 
“They who receive from abroad packets or heavy let- 


up. 


Sanday, did especially well. The 


many more wot njured 
and possibly killed. The train crew of 
the freight were fortunate enough to 
leave their train crash 


ters, such as attract the eye of the customs officials, 
find,” said “Gypsy” Smith, “that the American govern- 


7 have been 
water. We ate and drank very 


the and 


would be there. Then I found 


boxes of figs, some onions and a jar of | 
because we did not know how long we 
matches and by the light we found 


ment in this matter is as lacking as the Haytien hotel- 
keeper. 

A gentleman, you must know, stopped at a country 
hotel some fifty. miles from Port au Prince, to escape 
one of those tropical deluges so characteristic of Hayti. 

“After dinner he turned in, for there was nothing to 
read in the hotel, the night had turned chilly, and there 
was no fire. 

“He turned in, and he fell at once into a deep, dejight- 
ful sleep. Then he awoke dripping. The downpour 
was leaking through the palmetto roof onto his bed. 

“Shivering, he reached out his wet arm and rang. 

“The pad of bare feet approached. ‘What’s wanted?’ 
snarled the landlord. 

“*¥ou must prepare me another room,’ said the guest. 
‘The rain is leaking in here in buckets.’ : 

And is that what you wake me for at this time of 
night” the landlord roared. ‘If you'd thought to look 
you'd have found an umbrella under the bed. Use it, 
man! 

(Copyright, Estelle Kiauder.} . 
Unnecessary Noises. 

HE celebrated soprano was in the middle of her eelo 

when little Johnny said to his mother, referring to 


the conductor of the orchestra: “Why does that man 
hit at the woman with his stick?” 


“He is not hitting at her,” replied his mother. Keep 
quiet.“ 

“Well, then, what is she hollerin’ so for?“ - Success 
Magazine. 


— — 


LECTION is over, and some of us are wondering 

whether we voted wisely. Voting is something of a 
hazard at times, if we do not happen to have the plain 
guidance of the old darky janitor in Princeton. Eras- 
tus, being asked how he had voted, replied: “In the 
mahnin’, sah, I was inclined to de Republican cause, for 
they gave me three dollahs: but in the afternoon de 
Democrats gave me two dollahs. So, sah, I voted de 
Democrat ticket straight, because dey was de leas’ cor- 
rup’, sah—de leas’ corrup’, sah!“ Success 


„ 
Diagnosis. 


NTO a general store of a town in Arkansas there re- 

cently came a darky complaining that a ham which 
he had there was not ‘ 

“The ham is all right, Zeph,” insisted the store- 
keeper. 

“No, it ain't, boss,” insisted the negro. Dat ham's 
shore bad!” 3 

“How can that be,” continued the storekeeper, “when 
it was cured only last week?’ f 2 

The darky scratched his head refiectively, and finally 


suggested: 
“Den mebbe it’s had a relapse.”—[Harper’s Weekly. 
Why it Was. * 


PARTY of northerners was touring Virginia, some 

years ago, and as the crowded train was crawling 
through Stafford county, near Fredericksburg, an old 
and wizened woman, with a basket bigger than herself, 
came aboard, and edged diffidently into the vacant place 
beside one of the men. After a while her seat mate de- 
cided that it could be no harm to draw her out a little 
for the benefit of the rest of the party. 3 


“This is very poor land that you have around here, 
madam,” he began. 


“Mighty pore,” she assented, humbly. 

“I never did see such worthless soil.” 

“No, suh,” with an air of deep dejection. 

Don't you ever sow any crops at all?“ he kept on. 

The ancient dame did not lift her head. - 

“Naw, suh,“ she drawled. “This hyer land around 
hyer was sowed bout three foot deep with Yankees, 

‘long bout forty years ago, and we ain't been able to 

raise nary crap since.”—[{Harper’s Weekly. 

| 2 „ „ 

Young America. 
ITTLE WILLIAM had planted some castor beans in 
the back yard, and as usual they grew very rapidly. 

Every day he would take note how much they grew. 
One day while William, his father and mother were 
seated at the dinner table, William became silent and 
thoughtful, and after looking a long while at his 
mother, then at his father, turning to both in turn; ie | 
remarked: “Mamma, you're not growing; Daddie, 
you're not growing, only me and the castor beans.” | 


— 


Cyril.“ said his mother, as they sat down to the 
breakfast table, did you wash your face this morn- 
ing?“ 

“Well, no—mamma,” said he slowly, evidently cast- 
ing in his mind for an excuse, “but,” he added re- 
assuringly, “I cried a little before I came downstairs!” — 


Helen’s mother passed her the cake, and when the 
little one went to reach across the plate for the largest 
piece her mamma said: “Always take the piece nearest 
to you, dear.“ 

“Well, then, turn the plate around,” was the answer. 


Mrs. Browne was shocked beyond words to hear her 
small son speak of little Jane Smith, who had spent the 
afternoon at the house, as a “darned fool.” 

“Why, Charles,” said his mother, “where did you hear 
such talk? Come right to the bathroom and have those 
naughty words washed out of your mouth.” : 

After a thorough cleansing of the small mouth with 
nasty soap and water, Mrs. Browne asked: “Now what 
do you think of little Jane?” | 

“Just the same as 1 did before,” was the reply. “only 
I. dasn't say it.”—[Delineator. 
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The House Beautiful—Its Flower Garden and 


Grounds, 


FERTILIZING FOR FLOWERS. 


MADE AT THE MARYLAND 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 


By Ernest Braunton. 


HE professional flower grower who keeps abreast 
| of the times (which is equivalent to saying that he 
is suctessful) carries on various experiments each 
year to determine the best methods in the different 


phases of flower culture. In none of these is there 


greater ne ty for absolute determination of the best 
than in the practice of fertilization for results in size 
and number of blooms and stiffness of flower stem. 
The Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station has 
few eight years carried on a series of experiments, mainly 
in the care and culture of chrysanthemums, that cannot 
fail to be of interest to all growers of “autumn’s floral 
queen.” For five years one plat was fertilized with cow 


urine supplemented with phosphates and gave good re- 


sults. Another plat was given a solution of chemical 
fertilizers containing approximately the same amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash found in the urine 
with slightly better results. A solution of sheep ma- 
nure was tried on another plat for three years with re- 
sults still better than either of those previously noted. 
In tests with special fertilizers to determine the effect 
of certain chemicals on length and stiffness of stem and 
size and number of flowers in chrysanthemums and car- 


blooming period. Clean up the whole premises now, 


there is no better time for renovation than the present, 
for a number of good reasons. Because of recent rains 
the soil is in a good, friable condition and cannot be 
stirred too much for the good of coming crops of bloom. 
Every plant and every available space between plants 
should be worked over, pulverized and enriched—it can- 
not be done so easily or with such profit at any other 
time of the year. : 


Effect of Light on Germination. 


darkness, as well as of various colored lights, upon the 
gvrmination of seeds of a number of species of plants. 
In the case of Veronica seeds 100 per cent. germinated 
under clear light and under yellow light in thirty days, 
while germination was retarded under orange, red, blue, 
and green light, in some cases less than 50 per cent. ger- 
minating in two months. 


Moorland Heather. 


Germany has more than 5,000,000 acrea of waste moor- 
land, and it may be interesting to some of our readers 
to note how the main crop of vegetation grows so that 
like conditions may, as nearly as possible, be provided 
for the plants in Southern California. 


ordinarily called heather, which, when in bloom, has the 


appearance of red clover. The plant is an evergreen 
shrub, growing about a foot high, with follage like our 


RELIEVING THE HARSH, MONOTONOUS LINES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


nations a balanced or complete fertilizer was found to 
give the best general results, though some plats would 
excel in one or two points at the expense of others. In 
all soils and with all crops a balanced fertilizer will 
prove best if the same crop is grown on a plat for sev- 
eral years. 


Migsion of the Vine. 


The mission of the vine in nature usually is to obscure 
but in gardening it seldom is planted for that purpose. 
Its use should be largely confined, in landscape work, to 


d delicate tracery in relieving the harsh and monotonous 


lines of architecture. For the same purpose we should 
plant shrubs and more lowly growths about the base of 


buildings. The right angle formed by ground and walls 
should be filled in to relieve the har lines and harmonize, 


so far as is possible, the unnatural lines of buildings 
Wach the natural ones to be found in earth and sky and 
all that both contains. : 


Cleaning Stone Work. 


A reader writes to ask how to clean stone and rubble 
and cement work so as to give it a rough and somewhat 
natural appearance and show the colors of the stones or 
rock, crushed, broken or used entire. 

If one could afford it, the writer believes that one of 
the sand blasts now in use cleaning the iron work on 
our city bridges would produce splendid results (a bush- 
hammer effect,) the cleaning to be completed by an ap- 
plication of muriatic acid of ordinary strength, after- 
ward hosing the whole very thoroughly to stop the ac- 
tion of the acid. If the sand blast is too expensive, clean 
off all the rough of the cement with steel cold chisels 
and then give one or more applications of commercial 
muriatic acid until the stones or stone particles are 
clean. To prevent excessive etching by the acid wash 
with a 10 per cent. solution of sodium carbonate, finally 
washing off thoroughly with water. 


Do it Now. 
Roses which have not beem pruned and have no new 


growths on them may be pruned at this time, as heavily 
as you wish, but the annual bloomers must be left alone. 


specially must you refrain from cutting such as the 


Cherokee and Glazenwood, for these are about to bloom 
and all that you would prune off would carry away large 


numbers of flowers. Prune these sorts at the close of the 


juniper or red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana.) Scattering 


‘birch trees and a few deciduous shrubs, in addition to 
the attractive bloom of the heather, make a pleasing 
scene and one which well merits the notice of the artist. 
The moors are immense beds of decayed mosses, among 


to fifteen feet deep. Underneath them, in some locali- 
ties, is a stratum of sand, in others clay, and in still 
others lime rock. The several layers, which are easily 
traced when a section of the bed is made, Indicate that 
different cycles of climatic conditions have attended the 
formation of this huge vegetable sponge. The entire 
mass Is filled with water, and is impassable for large an- 
imals and nearly so for men. 


Piant Native Trees. 


Every year there comes a stronger demand for native 
plants as compared with days agone. If a good selection 
cannot be bought in our markets, try collecting young 
plants from the wilds, and if these cannot be found or 
your efforts to grow them prove disappointing, collect 
and sow seeds. To one at all used to gardening the lat- 
ter method will prove both interesting and economical, 
also instructive. We have so many native plants of de- 
cided horticultural value that it is almost pathetic to 
note the vast sums each year expended for pampered ex- 
otics of far less value and necessarily much less adapted 
to our climatic and general conditions. 


Choose Plants Now. 


hand and new gardening operations should be under full 
sway. Do not send east of the Rocky Mountains for 
either seeds or plants, especially for use in Southern 
California. None are so well adapted to our local con- 
ditions a s home-grown stock, and our seeds are famous 
the world over. Conditions are so entirely different with 
us that vegetation cultivated under other methods and 
environment are not so well suited to our gardens as 
those grown here. There is also another good business 
reason for patronizing local dealers—they are get-at-able 
in case you receive unsatisfactory stock. 


Plante for Schoo! Study. 
The Botanical Gazette records a series of studies has 


A study was made to determine the effect of light and 


The upland moors are covered with Calluna vulgaris, 


the transpiration of thirty species of plant Ee 


work is pleasing. Every successful attempt ae 
| city lot, a suburban place, or a park has 
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_onstration or investigation of the different 


plration under various conditions which adage 
| and repetition. 
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been carried on to determine which oft 
able to American teachers are best adapted ipa 


processes, and gives the results of the 


vestigation was determined the actual as 
lost by the plants growing under ordina y 
greenhouses, and at the same time deter 


The first choice in respect to excellence of 
study falls on Chrysanthemum frutescens (eames 
guerite,) Tropaeolum majus (Nasturitem,) 
domesticum (Lady Washington geranium.) 
ciosa, Senecio petasitis, S. mikanioideg 
zonale (common geranium,) Heliotrop 
and Pelargonium pelatum. These were fountie 
they lose large amounts of. water, are easily a 


at any time of the year, and may be readiy 
houses or in the greenhouse. 


In the course of the study it was brougiig 
there are two daily extremes, a maximum ahem 
when the sunlight is most intense, heat mam 
greatest, and moisture in the atmospheres 


_ with a good supply of water in the soll. Tigae 


occurs some time during the night, whem te} 
ture is low, the atmospheric moisture 
ration, the darkness is complete. 


Follow Nature in Planning. 

To harmoniously arrange trees, shrubs, and 
plants, and at the same time adjust them to ae 
of. the place, to the architecture of thé 


to the convenience of the walks and Grivel am 
of the landscape gardener. As his gua 


and 
“lie takes Nature, and in so far as she @ Mee 


fluence upon the community in which K 

furnishes an object lesson which others Wii@ 

follow, and in this way it serves the wae 

stimulating in others a love for the DeauiaES 

ture. 

The Present Fashions, 

Stella: Isn’t it all you can do to d 
gown? 

Bella: Yes, but it’s too tight to sit dows 

ington Post. 
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which sphagnum largely predominates, and are from six 


All available plants for this season are now in the 
market and the 1909 plant catalogues are being sent out. 
The planting season for all but tender growths is at 
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got constitute vandalism, as is often the 
peed a city forest service consisting of 
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gently with this particular phase of horticulture 
every city, town, or community had one or more 
men in its employ, though but for a short 
year, we should soon note an improvement in 
appearance of our now mangled street trees 


Clean Up Now. 


All trees with low, overhanging branches are now 
menace to driver and pedestrian, for rains weigh t 
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Vows for Street Planting. 
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For narrow streets or private drives several of the so- | 
Sed yews, especially those known as Podocarpus, 
make fine subjects, but in group planting they | 
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adapted for the dm TREE PRUNING. | We need a revision of the methods usually pursued on 
\ifferent pm this eventful day. In park, school ground and other 
the investigatio: a ow is THE TIME WHEN THE Tam badi planting the properly-constituted officials should 
K plants. In the BUTCHER GETs BUSY superintend the planting, and not the usual incom 

rual amount of wate . “Arbor Day Committee.” Let our public planting be “for 

rdimary conditions year the tree butcher sallies | posterity’ and not “for thirty days.” 


determined the um warfare on the innocent street tree. | Inspi . 
— forth to wage nspiration Necessary. | 


All — A great deal of improvement work lags for the want 
lence of material fe —— 2 3 — of an inspiration on the part of some willing worker. 
wens (commen me om of warning, for under the name * And à large amount of effort is being expended from 
Pei HERE „ sheer force of will. Were it possible to combine inspl- 
anium.) Fuschig butchery what éevilich ui agent ration and will and supply the combination on demand to 

phe ugly — every organization now struggling to improve its envi- 
tropium peruvian 2 * . cee ronment, what an impetus would be given to the move- 


— — ment in general 

2 — er form; remove dead wood, or | For the Cemetery Beautiful. ‘ : 
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least. ta MM Pruners at the disposal of our forester. Every | constant study of the superintendent in sympathy with 
mim ot Bast be treated “according to his kind,” and no | modern ideas. No cemetery organization should tolerate 
when the dane [ee Wained workman is competent to deal intelli- a constant repetition of a poor work or design on its 
are approach ae ee fe le particular phase of horticulture. If | grounds, ana every superintendent should strive so to 
7 ey, es, Or community had one or more such | control the lot owner's tastes as to secure work that 
ee es employ, though but for a short period each | wij; not, at least, be a detriment to the plot under his 

7, 8 mould soon note an improvement in the general | care. Sales 
Grama of our now mangled street trees. The incongruous collection of comparatively cheap and 
Guan Up Now. 
i Ol at present is in prime condition for weed 
afd working over in general. Vacant 
meee Covered With last year’s crop of dried weeds 
plowed and harrowed smooth and kept free 
Wm Weeds wntil the seeds have all started, after which 
HO care until next year. Parkways should 
wee Galler treatment with hand tools. Weeds in 
Street sides will now pull with ease and 
Suan be Pemoved while the soi! is soft from satura- 
oe we Pecent rains. Do all such work now: do not 
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it Of us who have made a deep study of the ques- 
am are familiar with the methods pursued in the 
pathways along all world-famous streets and 
ei yearning for the time when South- 
einm have something in the line really 
Sate 06 all Visitors competent to judge—not those 
Wies Much and seem nothing (for those 
ee not are often globe trotters)—but 
@ Gur own and other States and countries 
Madied the question or have taken up the work 
and practically. 

m Sore need of avenues with parkways, 
oF Om the sides (or both,) from twenty to 
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generally poor monuments brings discredit upon the | 

* be or small trees to hide vast majority of our small cemeteries, and checks the 

— ove BA require more than twelve to twenty réspect, latent in every human being, for the home of | 

eeu nee about the base of other conifers the | the dead. Although much attention is being given to 

Rie Neaw Zealand type wotld prove of unusual | the cemetery by local improvement associations, there 

. ls so much to be done, that constant urging must be ' 

2 8 credited to zeal in a good cause. An instant’s thought 

would give force to the idea that burial in a garden is 

— a prevail in the planting of school | jggnitely preferable to that in a stone yard, which is 

W Los Angeles. | really what an average rural burial ground suggests, with 

reer planting, and proper after the addition of metal rabbits, lambs and other creatures 

pon school grou 
Poorest in the neighborhood. Sum- | Growth of School Gardens. 
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— Men to details. Merely “planting Not only in well-known centers, but in remoter locali- 
ties the school-garden movement is taking root, and this 

though even in the latter some suggests a satisfactory outcome, the result of which will 
aad the principles involved is | be not only the higher culture of our future citizens, 
Would tor there is nothing like an understanding and appre- 
BO Only be allowed to assist in the | elation of nature to impart this culture, but it may also 

: ey should | jead to a better distribution of our population. Once | 
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bat — impart to the child a love of flowers and field, and the 
~~ pation should only be allowed un- city cannot hold him unless it can give him à garden 
Brel point of view spot. 
Celebration 8 —— Reports from the principals and teachers where school 
— gardening is in vogue have been most gratifying. They 
, declare that without exception the influence of this work 
dar they should merely be placed in i is refining and uplifting; that it especially appeals to 
how 
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boys; that it discloses the side of some boys’ natures 
| that they never dreamed of; that the children see a dif- 


' gerent phase of the teacher's nature. It brings teachers 


my and pupils into closer and more sympathetic touch by 
or improper planting withia * | their mutual love of the beautiful. : 


it 
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‘The Tramp and the Baby. 
{| George Tobin doesnt pretend to be other than a genu- 
characterized as “Tool’s | ine dyed wanderer. He says he has never killed any 


working his way to Lewiston on the bumpers. As he 
was passing the entrance on College avenue to Rowe 
street his attention was attracted to a house, and he 
swung into the street at a swift pace. 

Tobin approached the back door of the house and was 
about to knock when the portal was thrown open with a 
bang, and a good-sized man yelled: 

“Git out of this! We have fed all the hobos we in- 
tend to for the next ten years.” 

Tobin started in a conversation twice, but his words 
were blocked, as he was compelled, under the rapid 
from the rear, to get out toward the street. Reach a 
safe point, Tobin yelled: ) 

“Keep your grub, but you'd better take that baby out 
of that screen up there before it breaks its neck or 
chokes to death.” 
John Cayouette’s boy of 2 years had managed to Craw! 
partially through a broken screen in the window of 
the second story. The child was hanging head dowu- 
ward and was strangling. 

Tobin watched the father yank the baby back to 
safety, and then poked off down toward the railroad 
yard. Telling the story to a group of yardmen who 
were intent upon frustrating Tobin's purpose of free 
transit, he said: he 

“There comes the old duffer now.” 

Cayouette came down the tracks toward the men, and 
as he neared them de discovered Tobin. Cayouette 
stepped up to Tobin and said: 

“The baby’s all right. Will $2 do you any good? 
{Lewiston (Me.) Journal. | 


The Last Civil War Survivor. 


The “last surviving soldier of the Civil War” was de- 
picted by George F. Bassett at the meeting of Old Glory 
Post 798 in the Masonic Temple. Mr. Bassett, who is 
past commander of Wayman Post 521, based his 
prophetic vision on insurance actuaries, and presented 
a word painting of the last living veteran of the North- 
ern army and the attention that would be accorded him 
in the year 1950. 

“According to insurance actuaries,” said Mr. Bassett. 
“there will be 347 veterans living in 1930, in 1940 there 
will de 23, and in 1960 there will be 1.“ — [Chicago Trib- 
une. 


The Longest Sentence. 

The prize for the longest sentence ever written may 
fairly be awarded to the elder Dumas, who probably 
holds a further record of fertility of production. In the 
seventh of the twenty-nine volumes which compose the 
“Impressions de Voyage,” there is a sentence describing 
Benvenuto Cellini which fills three pages, or 108 Ti 
averaging 45 letters apiece. The sentence is broken by 
68 commas and 60 semicolons: but, as it contains 195 
verbs and 122 proper names, the reader is somewhat be- 


wikiered before the end is reached:—fLondon Chronicle. 
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LARGE ONES GENERALLY INDICATE 
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thought and practice in an enlight 
healthy expression in these col 5 


VERY kind of fowl possesses a fleshy enlargemen 
Ee the head which is known as the comb. The 
“"combs vary more or less in shape, but in all cases 
answer to the same function. Usually in the males the | 
comb is larger than in the females, why, we have never 
seen stated unless it has an attraction for the hen dur- 
ing the breeding season. As a matter of fact the comb 


NOTE.—Short articles of a practical nature are cordialiy solle- 
from breeders 
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colder regions, while the higher combs belong to breeds f 
in the Mediterranean class, which would seem to provide 
against freezing in the former case. Economically, 
combs and wattles possess little or no value in this 
country; in France, however the former are used as 
human foods, making, it is said, a palatable dish when 
skillfully prepared. 


A Glossary of Poultry Terms. 


Now that the show season is in full swing, the novice 
will hear the real chicken jargon of the showroom on 
all sides. Naturally, much of it will be “all Greek” to 
the beginner, and for his benefit we here give some of 
the more common expressions and their meaning: 

A sitting of eggs usually consists of thirteen speci- 
mens, though there is quite a tendency among breeders 
to increase the number to fifteen. 

A male chicken is called a cock; 
months of age, it is known as a cockerel. A female | 
chicken is called a hen; if unde twelve months, a pul- 
let. A male goose a gander ;a male duck a drake; and 
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A STUDY IN COMBS. 


LIBERAL LAYERS. 
By Henry W. Kruckeberg. 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: SINGLE COMB LEGHORN, ROSE COMB. s. c. LEGHORN MALE LEAF COMB. 
HOUDAN, S. C. MINORCA, HORNED COMB, LA FLECHE, MALAY COCK, REDCAP COCK, WYANDOTTE 
DORKING COCK, PEA COMB, BRAMAH. | 8 


COCK, 
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is brightest at this time; and in the female it is a 
proverb that the hen with a bright comb is usually 
picked out as a good layer. 
extent denotes the age of puberty. As a natural 
quence, so soon as she ceases production it shrinks and 
grows correspondingly dull. 
seems fair to assume that there is some connection be- 
tween the fowl's headgear and the reproductive organs. 
Going a step further it is noticeable that fhe large- 
- combed breeds are usually recognized as the laying 
breeds, as for instance the Leghorns and Minorcas. 
be sure the Dorking supports a large comb, but it is a 
bit bird; compared to size its headgear is not so large 
. as that of the Leghorn. Arguing from these premises, 
it is fair to assume that the bird well furnished with 
headgear is influenced to “shell out the eggs.” 
seems to have no bearing: it is the amount of flesh in 
comb and wattles that seems to count. And by this is 
not meant monstrosities, but furnishings typical of the 


breed. 


It is indeed interesting as well as surprising to note 
the different shapes in combs in the different breeds, 
ati of which possess the ideal or standards by which 
they are judged in pure-bred birds. The accompanying | 
iimetration from a late issue of the Feathered World 
(London) gives a very good pen picture of our subject. 
It will be noticed that the heavy breeds, like Brahmas, 
‘Red Caps, Langshans, and Cornish possess low combs, 
known as rose combs, pea combs, etc., and are native to 


a male turkey a tom. A capon is a male chicken de- 
prived of generative organs to improve weight and flavor 
of carcass; a broiler is a bird weighing two pounds or 
less from six to twelve weeks old; a spring chicken a 
bird of about two pounds; a stew bird should go about 
three pounds; a roaster four pounds and over. A poult 
is a turkey in its first year; a trio is a male and two 
females! a breed pen a male and from four to ten fe- 
males; in the showroom usually only four females. 


The comb also to a large 
Se- 


From these indications it 


To | Breeding from Eggs. 3 7 

Breeding from eggs is the cheapest way to start in 
with poultry, fine or otherwise, but if it were not fraught 
with disaster, it would not be the cheapest; in many 
cases it has been found to be expensive. If one can buy 
thirteen eggs for 35, put them under a good old mother 
hen, in a place suited to her, where nothing and nobody 
can startle her, and let her hatch out thirteen smart 
chicks, and care smartly for them, no poultry sequence 
can equai it. In 3 little while one would have fourteen 
valuable fowls; but things seldom go that way. The 
first hatch of eggs the writer used came from Theodore 
Sternberg, were of Silver Gray Dorkings, and every egg 
was fertile. An accident happened to one egg, which 
was the fault of the writer. He never had such a lot 
| of eggs since, but the average breeder can give eggs 
| where eight out of thirteen will hatch and be strong 
chicks. To get good virile eggs is not as hard as to 
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Poultry Culture the Southwest. 


DARD-BRED POULTRY AND THE PEOPLE WHO GROW IT. 


ing is started in this way, and no new blood uum 


| arises with the amateur, if he does not tg 
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poor mother; she must be at least two yearn ai 
if three, better. The breeder of the eggs will a 
a mother, and she is worth $5 to any amas 
cause pullets do not sit well as a rule, and leas 
this mother two or three years or, even mom 
pure-bred like the eggs, he can breed her 0 
cockerel, and expect fine males. All her eggs ais 
be allowed to incubate the first year of b 
pullets eggs do not make as fine chicks general 
pullets one gets while breeding for males ane 
as few. An old mother hen is expected to thre 
mostly mated to a young sire. 


The second year one can look over his stock a 
lect the best cockerel in form and color accordig§ 
standard of perfection and the best pullet a 
them. The inbreeding, where selection of tis ia 
practiced, does not deteriorate the stock. Lim 


One interested in Une breeding should study teat 
Felch breeding chart. Where one intends line 
the start is of so much consequence, it is beteran 
a celebrated pair, and not wait to grow from 
brated pair. or one’s own. In thirteen eggs ali ig 
from the most illustrious ancestry, a really i 
should not be expected. Much 


fowls in his first hatch, whereas if he gets one ie 
“of either sex, he is very successful. The 
chosen from hundreds of fowls carefully @ 
when one is going to play with heredity and ie 
Again, be it to the comfort of the amateur all i 
of the hatch are good blood, and it is Hable tomas 
next generation. All well-formed and colored gam 
fine stock are worth incubating, and full of prom 
There is a prejudice against inbreeding & aaa 
and with it one may secure two sittings of eee 
not related, of the same breed. To buy a sittag ge 
of one breeder to get males, and one of another ae 
females may make the nucleus of a good strainam 
may not, each stock being superb. The line tea 
fine fowls dreads to put in new blood, and 9m 
the amateur to buy two sittings or more of Gg 
the same stock, and breed by careful selection® 
get. | 
Caught on the Wing. 


During the rains it is wise tq put ground ginger 
hot morning mash wetting, this to reach every Om 
fortify against loose conditions and soft | 
Nothing is more preventative of disease dus, 
than ginger. 3 

Never throw celery tops into the poultry Tas = 
the especial fowls will eat them promptly. Most fet 
will not, and to cut them up and boil in iea 
gets a nerve tonic to them. Cauliflower tom m= 
will go as green at midday, while celery ® too . 
‘unless fowls are starved for vegetable food. 
Onion tops cut up go well for green, and l 
cut into the mash wetting three times a week is * 
worm remedy as well as nerve tonic. 


An English poultry journal publishes a mas? * 
to. give ground mustard in the morning f° 
lated layers, both old and young, stating ! 
good stimulant for the inactive ovary. * 
from the kitchen garden ought to be good @ ee 
, this likely thing be so, and it suggests aa 
of mustard in the garden to feed as gree es 
hens. Young mustard plants make fine tab ba’ 
If one lives in the land of wild mustard, be @ * 
use of some of the beautiful waste. eber * 4 
‘stimulant to the ovary, and bits of chile penne 
with the mash wefting are ideal. There ® 
tion to overdo stimulants of all kinds, n 
pending upon them seriously wear out early. 
foods keep all animal life from needing sume™ee 
we forget and get needy. : 

Salt should never be left out of the mash = 
is heart food, makes the fowls drink, and #8 
drinks pure water heavily, she must be 
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DON’T FORGET QUALITY 
Midland Poultry F 


food 
is based on quality and it is quality in ae wit 
produces eggs. heap filler and ches 
make eggs. Midland Poultry Food 
choicest cereals and animat food 
You can’t afford to try and be su 
results. Midland Poultry Food will 
it and see. $1.95 per sack. 
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Are still here, after others are gone. 1 
the World Machine. Winners more 2 on! 
by Wortd’s Fair Judges than any other 
Remember, we make a hot water market 
the best hot water machines on the. ~ 
Send for our mustrated Catalogue wn | 
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Kvolution of a Paradise. 


GREATEST OBJECT LESSON IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ARID LAND. 


By a Special Contributor. 
A BOUT half a century ago, when there was really 


Cee 


“darkest Africa,” and long before’ Cecil Rhodes 

or the Cape to Cairo Road, or any other African 
wad had been thought of, a dusky African potentate, 
with his suite, paid a visit to England, and while there 
had an audience with good Queen Victoria, at Windsor 
Castle. He asked Her Majesty—so the story goes: 
“what is the secret of England’s greatness?” Where- 

the Queen is said to have presented him with a 
sandsomely-bound copy of the Bible. It is a pretty story 
looking a little as if it might have been prearranged— 
and was of course played up liberally by the religious 
papers of that day. 


if outer barbarians jou ng to California from the 
ssormswept coast of the Atlantic ask: “What is the se- 
eret of Southern California’s greatness?” the best an- 
swer you could give would be to buy them tickets to 
Riverside, which furnishes an object lesson of what 
has been done to transform his former semi-arid re- 
gion of Southern California into a garden—a profitable 
. Here—with the exception of Anaheim, the 
Mother Colony, which had: preceded it by nearly twenty 
years—was the first attempt at irrigation in Southern 
California on a large scale. 


Strangers who visit Southern California: should not 
fall to see Riverside. To visit Southern California 
without seeing Riverside is like going to Switzerland 
and not seeing the Lake of Lucerne. Unfortunately, 
the overland trains, on both the Santa Fé and Salt 
Lake systems, pass through Riverside at an ungodly 
hour, so that most of the eastern people come straight 
om to Los Angeles, and some of them don’t visit the 
greatest orange-growing section of the world while 
they are here. 

While the orange groves of Riverside are never vis 
ited by such severe frosts as occasionally devastate the 
groves of Florida, the lower part of the settlement is 
by nO means free from an occasional touch of frost, 
and sometimes at night the growers have anxious mo- 
Metts, as they sit up watching the thermometer, and 
getting ready to set fire to their smudge pots. When 
Riverside was first settled, thirty-five years ago, little 
was Known about orange growing in California, and 
te early settlers naturally set out their trees on the 
wer ground, where irrigation was more easy. Some 
Mien years ago. after an exceptionally heavy frost, 
Me writer of this article spent a couple of days at 
de. investigating for The Times. In his care- 
prepared report he recommended that the owners 
res in the lowest part of the settlement should 
down their trees and replace them with alfalfa. 
of course, aroused a storm of protest from some 
Mike short-sighted exponents of what is supposed to 


thing, and to their financial benefit, for alfalfa to- 
SY pays almost as well as orange growing. The new 
mostly been te higher 
y planted in the part 
When the early settlers came to Riverside it was a 
— 8 looking stretch of dry, sage-brush-covered 
. en enn see today what it was like, just outside 
— *. ditch bringing the water that has worked 
transformation. The first idea ih settling Riv- 
— was to make it a silk-growing colony, but that 
— Won abandoned for orange culture. And the rest 


Phically, Riverside is one of the large cities 
world, covering an area of fifty-six square mise, 
portion of which is now in orange groves. The 
ture of some of the public buildings, such as 
rthouse, Public Library and Christian Sefence 
is artistic and pleasing. 
2 will soon have an imposing “Civie Center.” 
te ta oe have talked about this thing, but River- 
first city on the Pacific Coast to take up in 
4 of grouping its public -buildings to- 
. + c-spirited citizens contributed half the 
vill be 4 lot in the heart of the city, upon which 
$110,000 — by the government a postoffice, to cost 
im the 8 is the Glenwood Mission Inn, and 
— is the exceptionally artistie public 
directly 3. y is a handsome brownstone church, and 
City Han 7 from the postoffice will be built the new 
he. ae. the immediate neighborhood there will 
— building and a new Congre- 
dings will be the 
remember, where rty-fi years 
Notes, the jackrabbit and — 
4 uns things to be seen amid the sage brush 
: 
me the a also about to bring Magnolia avenue, 
of the city es driveways in America, into the heart 
that thoroughfare three miles, 
Riverside is sai | 
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[DEVELOPMENT OF ARID LAND. | 


By aS pecial Contributor. 
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cularly bright, clean, 
no dumping of fruit and 
stands to be impregnated with 


lescaped injury. 


leave their train 


dust from horse droppings, desiccated consumptive 
sputum, and other “matter in the wrong place.” Even 
the butcher shops—or “meat markets” as we now call 
them, to get away from the idea of animal carcasses— 
are fixed up with palms and other potted plants in the 
windows, with the corpses little in evidence. 


Riverside is quite a restful place, although even here 
the clang of the locomotive engine and the whirr of the 
electric car have penetrated. Some might consider it 
‘too restful, but for any one who has “nerves” it is a 
capital place to spend a week—say from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night. Unless you belong to the de- 
vout Sunday might perhaps prove too restful. 


As the city extends over such a large area, almost 


everybody has a buggy—uniess he has an automobile, 
and there are many. 
and on other special occasions, you may see long rows 
of buggies on the principal streets, the horses hitched 


to rails along the sidewalks, just like an old-fashioned | 


eastern country town. 


Next to the absolute cleanliness of Riverside the 
thing that strikes the stranger most is the network 
of magnificent roads that radiate in every direction. 
There are said to be two hundred miles of these splen- 
did roads in Riverside. They are hard, flinty, and 
smooth as a top of a dining-room table. 
inexpensive. 
ing a foundation of smal! limestone chips, on which is 
placed a moderate amount of crude oil, the surface 
then being carefully rolled. This makes a surface that 
is far more enduring than asphalt, because the life of 
asphalt is only as long as the life of the oil it contains, 
and then it cannot be renewed, whereas these oiled 
macadam roads can be renewed from time to time, and 
so are practically everlasting. Yet they cost much less 
than our asphalt streets, which so soon give out. There 
is, of course, a commercial side to this proposition. 
Whether the members of the Riverside City Council 
are more public spirited than those of Los Angeles, or 
their contractors more conscientious, this deponent 
saith not. It does, however, certainly appear that if 
we have no suitable deposits nearer at hand, it would 
pay Los Angeles to import, by the trainload, this lime- 
stone, of which there are enormous deposits near Riv- 
erside, and fix up some good, inexpensive, lasting 
streets in Los Angeles, after the fashion of the orange 
city. 

The best way to get a good general idea of River- 
side is to climb Rubidoux Mountain, a big, solitary hill, 


covered with immense granite boulders, an object les- 
som of how the “everlasting hills” are continually meit- 
ing away and being carried into the sea--and this 


without the aid of any “faith” on part of human be- 
ings. This mountain stands near the center of River- 
side. It reminds one somewhat of the African “kop- 
jes,” on one of which Cecil Rhodes has his lonesome 
grave—only it is still more broken up and rugged. 


You don't now have to plod up the sides of Rubidoux 
on foet—unless you wish to—for a magnificent drive- 
way has been built, in a most scientific manner, around 
the slopes of the mountain, on an easy grade. There 
is one road to go up and one to come down, so that 
there is no fear of collision or the scaring of horses 
by automobiles. Then, on the other side of the road, a 
low rock wall has been built, to insure extra safety. 
This road was constructed by public-spirited citizens of 
Riverside, headed by Frank Miller. H. E. Huntington 
subscribed liberally to the fund, and so it has been 
named “Huntington Drive.” 


From the summit of Rubidoux Mountain Riverside 
and the surrounding country looks like a great relief 
map. The view is entirely unobstructed in every direc- 
tion, being bounded on the north by the long line of the 
Sierra, snow-capped at this time of year. Riverside, 
with its mile after mile of dark green orange groves, 


Consequently, at church time. 


partly for scientific purposes. 


Yet they are 
They are macadam roads, made by build- 
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looks like an emerald in a setting of brown velvet. 


One can here realize more fully what those brave pio- | 
neers of a generation ago accomplished, when they 
attacked this forbidding desert. Surely, “they builded , 


better than they knew.” 


Another interesting sight the visitor to Riverside | 
should by no means overlook is the Sherman Indian 
School. It is an inspiring sight to see these six hun- 
dred boys and girls, many of whose parents were mur- 
dering white men, women and children since these 
young ones were born, stand at attention at sunset, 
with their own sub-officers in front, and salute the flag, 
as it is gently lowered from the tall mast, their own 
excellent band meantime playing the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” These boys and girls are being transformed 
into useful citizens. There is a big demand for their 
services—tauch greater than the supply. 


These Indians come from all parts of the United 


— 


States. They speak various languages, and are of all 
shades of color, some of them being almost as white | 
as you and I. The law is that they must have at least 
25 per cent. of Indian blood to secure admission to the 
school. Looking at the striking countenances of many 
of these young native sons—noble countenances, full of 
character, many of them—the writer was constrained 
to contrast these young people with the miserable, puny 
specimens of white degeneracy that one sees around 
the street corners of our cities, sucking at cigarettes 
and leering at the women who pass by. Yet it is a 
fact that the white female help“ in a Riverside hotel, 
who do not object to working alongside negroes, China- 
men and Japanese, refuse to work with these clean, 
comely and well-behaved Indian girls. 

Surely, it is to laugh. 5 

The Glenwood Mission Inn if unique. There are 
larger hotels—although this covers an entire block 
and more expensive hotels, but there is surely not one 
anywhere that. so combines modern comfort with an old 
curiosity shop. It is full, from basement to roof, of 
varied artistic curios gathered in Europe and other 
lands, relics of the missions being specially prominent. 
The vine-covered pergola and the sweet-voiced bells 
on the roof carry one back to the days of the mission 
fathers, when every man's house was a hotel—but there 
were mighty few houses. : 


Fierce, All Right. 

“Now,” said the teacher, who had been describing the 
habits of bears, “what is the fiercest animal in the polar 
regions, Johnny?” 
 “Why-er-er,’ stammered Johnny. 

„Come, don’t you remember? The pol——” 

“Oh, sure! The pole cat. — [Philadelphia Press. 
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because we did not knovw®how long 
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for the purpose. Great seems their enjoyment, turning 
round and round, stretching out their legs and necks to 


places with plenty of cover. 


it for cover. 


boxes of figs, some onions and a jar of 
water. We ate and drank very little 


would be there. Then I found some 
‘| matches and by the light We found _ REGGIO, Jan. 17. For the first time 


Australian Snake Farm. 
NOVEL INDUsTRY THAT THRIVES 
From the London Globe. 
NAKE farming is not an attractive occupation, but 
it has more than one votary in the Australian com- 
industry has been carried on for several years by an 
individual, who, while disclaiming all knowledge of the 
snake-charming art, appears to have an extensive 
to the snakes, large numbers of frogs, and even toads, 
are careftilly reared, partly as food for the reptiles and 
The snakes are caught 
_ of wandering and long hours of patient watching, for the 
snake is a suspicious creature, generally more alarmed 
at the sight of a man than the man of it. The snake 
capture. With one the reptile is pinned by any part of 
its body to the ground, after which it is fixed by the 
neck with the other. This done, the captor with finger 
thus has the reptile e and harmless. The snake is 
thus dropped, tail first, into a sugar bag. All that is 
really necessary is a steady nerve, a straight eye and a 
A recent visitor was shown some large specimens of 
the tiger and diamond species, intended, for the Sydney 
Board of* Health, which is regularly supplied with ven- 
“snake antidotes” is obtained by “milking.” This is de- 
scribed as a most interesting performance. Before 
milking time the snakes are well fed, afterward becom- 
ered with the finest gutta percha, is put into the. cage. 
The infuriated reptiles bite viciously through the gutta 
percha, leaving tiny drops of poison on the prepared 
the summer months, when the creatures are most active 
and flerce and the poison most virulent. Numerous 
vicious specimens are kept in cages at the offices of the 
somewhat worn out are returned to the snake farm to 
recuperate. After the snakes have become useless for 
“milking” purposes they are sold to taxidermists or the 
market for new or rare specimens, as much as £6 being 
paid for a single snake. Several hundred snakes have 
been collected at one time on the farm, where they are 
top with small mesh wire netting. At the bottom of 
each receptacle is a little bran or straw, and occasion- 
ally a few old rags. 
found himself periodically attacked by a mysteriows 
kind of influenza, or hay fever, which he subsequently 
discovered to be due to a poison exuded from the bodies 
human kind—they are great sticklers for caste. The 
black snake is considered the gentleman of the snake 
fraternity and lives much alone, seldom associating with 
loafer of the reptile world, while the diamond snake is 
a positive larrikin, stealing the other snakes’ wives and 
swallowing their children. The tiger species is hard to 
tiger and cat tribe generally, plays with its prey before 
devouring it.” The question of food is an important 
one. It necessitates ample supplies of frogs, rats, ban- 
to become one of the features of the farm. The reptiles 
are kept in large bottomless cages, placed on the grass, 
with some bush on one side and a small pond in the cen- 
pensable for snake and frog alike. 
“In the hot weather,” says the snake farmer, “when 
the frogs are sitting in the bushes, they are treated to a 


SYDNEY. 

8 monwealth, and in the neighborhood of Sydney the 
knowledge of the reptiles and their ways. In addition 
in the bush, a work frequently necessitating many miles 
hunter employs a couple of forked sticks as a means of 
and thumb grasps the head at the side of the jaws, and 
firm hand. 
omous snakes from which the poison used in preparing 
ing excited when a glass similar to a watch glass, cov- 
lass. This “milking” is invariably performed during 
Sydney Health Department to be milked, and when 
Sydney Zodélogical Gardens. There is always a good 
kept in bags or boxes, the latter being covered at the 

When the snake farmer began to keep the reptiles he 
of the snakes. In one respect the creatures resemble 
other members of the tribe. The carpet snake is the 
get on with, being vicious and deceitful, and, like the 
dicoots, rabbits, eggs, etc. This has caused frog rearing 
ter. When in the open a bit of bush shelter is indis- 
shower bath, an ordinary garden syringe being used 


the spray. But,” he continued, “there’s a fortune in 
frogs if we only had the French secret of feeding them. 
No matter how much water is about, in the dry weather 
they get together in crowds and hop away for miles 
from their old homes, looking for fresh marshy 
Frogs carry water in their 
pouches, and when they come across a suitable hollow 
in a shady spot they fill it and make a pond for them- 
selves.” The venom obtained from the snakes is un- 
derstood to be of great value, the quantity being ex- 
tremely limited and rarely weighing more than a few 
grains. It rarely, if ever, loses any of its poisonous 
qualities, and has to be handled with the greatest care. 


Reynard’s Cunning. | 
While crossing an old field waist-high with withered 
mullein stalks, goldenrod and other weeds, I noticed a 
dog within forty feet. He was partly. hidden by the 
grasses, but appeared to be a young, reddish-brown set- 
ter, pottering along, smelling at this clump and that 
bunch of weeds and gradually circling behind me. In a 
few minutes I heard a yell: There goes a fox!” Sure 
enough, over the top of a neighboring hill, 100 yards 
away, went my “dog.” It was a shrewd piece of work 
on his part to throw me off my guard by seeming in- 
different, and when behind me and out of sight to streak 
I had probably disturbed him during his 
afternoon siesta. | 


Many a fox have 1 hunted and killed, but this one 
fooled me completely. It forms a very pleasant recol- 
lection as an instance of brute sagacity.— [Forest and 
Stream. * 
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: The letter is valuable not so much for its commendation 


to the proper distribution of the crops that are annu- 


lies in the introduction of modern business methods 


Sion. 
tween the executive management of a farm, and the 


Farm ing in Californ ia—The Land and Its Products. 


CONDUCTED BY J. W. JEFFREY, STATE COMMISSIONER OF HORTICULTURE 


FIELD NOTES. 
Modern Business Methods. 
| HAVE a leiter from one of the leaders of agricul- 


tural thought in relation to an article I wrote for 
this department for the magazine of Dectmber 13. 


of what was said, as for its approval of the matter in 
the way of further agitation. It is the question of agri- 
cultural education brought to a new field. For many 
years I have wondered why our commercial schools and 
universities have given no attention to instruction in 
the business of selling agricultural products; to the 
study of supply and demand as they affect the farmer or 


ally congested in the main markets of the country and 
each. man’s portion thereof brought into unnatural com- 
petition—in short, why these schools do not have in- 
t ructlon in the business of selling things that are 
grown upon the farm. 

The letter from our friend reads: “We must all agree 
that the first step in the betterment of farm conditions 


inte every phase of farm life. In this connection I wish 
tha. you would through the far-reaching columns of 
The Times call the attention of all the local business 
ec*leces to the necessity of a course dealing strictly with 


the business of the farm. Take for instance a typical | 


fort)-acre farm, open a set of books dealing with every 
phase of the work incidental to its successful manage- 
ment—a debit and credit account for each undertaking 
such as stock, crops, etc. Use the terms appertaining 
to such matters In place of the old stereotyped forms of 
merchandizing, draying, storage, etc. This would cause 
many of the coming generation of farmers to apprect- 
ate the value of better business methods, and would en- 
able them to tell, without referring to the amount of 
money in their right-hand pants pocket whether the 
year had been profitable or not.” 

This subject was introduced to the last State Fruit 
Growers’ Convention in the President's address, and its 
importance was shown in the fact that it cropped out 
in some form almost every hour of the four days’ ses- 


Fancher Creek Nurseries has to sell is a large, finely- 3 
printed and illustrated book of 120 pages. It is worth 
while, and I presume you can get it by sending to 
Fresno, 
Angeles. 


Heavy Citrus Planting. 


Sy 


It was printed by the Kruckeberg Press, Los 


HE immense acreage of new orange groves now be- 

ing planted in the Lindsay district does not seem to 
alarm the growers of oramges elsewhere. The Lindsay 
district now has 7000 acres of oranges and about 2000 
acres additional will be planted this year. 
now selling at $1.10 each delivered, and the nurserymen 
are happy over the vast increase of the industry. While 
there is no alarm over this increase of citrus planting 
it is the cause of curiosity, inasmuch as it does not seem 
to be ralsing the total output of fruit perceptibly. For 
the last eight years there has beema strange consistency 
in the number of carloads of citrus fruits raised in the 
State, in spite of the extraordinary increase*of new acre- - 
age. 
years was 27,367, the highest number 32,729 
lowest 19,180. Four years ago 31,422 cars were pro- 
duced, the following year 27,610, and the next year 29,- 
820. Only last season was the crop raised materially 
above the 30,000, it being 2729 cars in excess of that 
number. 
ears of the average of the last eight years. 


What have the older groves been doing during these 
years of vastly increased planting? 
much in the line of production, or we would have eas- 
ily 40,000 carloads by this time. 
from Chicago that his grove had produced only one-half 
a box to the tree. The same average was maintained 
the year before, and the trees sixteen years old at that. 
This is a sample of several dozen similar complaints I 
hear annually, and of hundreds I see in traveling about 
the State. 
a prophet by claiming that the output of oranges will not 
be materially increased for years. But it is safe to say 
that unless a general improvement is made in the older 
orchards there will not be an overplus of fruit very 


However; we must appreciate the difference be- 


business of selling the products raised thereon. Of 
the farm. But they are not. 
careful business methods observed up to the time the 
products leave the farmer's hands and then utter incom- 
petency, or neglect in providing for their proper sale. 
The new economics must teach the producer to be his 
own business manager in some form clear up to the dis- 
posal of the products to the consumer. 
8 

The Petaluma Monopoly. 3 

N answer to the query “What is the biggest hold-up?” 

a subscriber to a comtemporary replies: “The Peta- 
luma hen this cold weather.” Yes, eggs at 5 cents each 
are rather expensive. But the farmer must have an 
occasional inning of profits or he would become extinct. 
In the summer time he sells tomatoes often at 20 cents 
a crate, and I have paid at the same time 25 cents for 
three slices to a restaurant man. This beats the hen 
into a “frazzle.” as a celebrated hunter would remark. 
I tried to get some light upon the immense difference in 
the per-crate and the retail prices of table supplies, but 
few were able to account for it. One of the largest 
commission men in the State says it is the risk the stall 
man and peddler take in selling the stuff before it de- 
cays. But the restaurant man takes little risk. The 
discrepancy is too great. 


Christmas uns to Burn. 


— — 


HE annual slaughter of trees for Christ mas festivi- 
Tien has not excited much comment this year. Gifford 
Pinchot estimates that 4,000,000 embryo trees were sac- 
ficed this season, and again the agitation is heard favor- 
ing the cultivation of Christmas trees for the trade and 
not invading the forests further for these supplies. We 
will hear no more of it all till next Christmas. The 


‘ waste of cutting so many trees that are never sold is 


really the most serious feature. I saw a whole place 80 
covered with trees for sale this year that one could not 
get along the sidewalk. If the proprietor sold only one- 
fourth of them at the prices he asked it would be like 
finding money. But after the holiday hundreds were 
oorted away to a brush heap and burned. No one wishes 
to curtall the use of fir tops for this purpose, for prob- 
ably most of them come from lands where it doesn’t 
matter. Yet it seems a waste of material to allow so 
many trees to be made leaderless to supply in whole- 
sale where the demand is so limited. At-least the For- 
est Service should see that this wholesale cutting is not 
done upon the reserves. 5 


Valuable Publication. 


CCASIONALLY one is justified im giving special no- 

tice to a trades catalogue. Ordinarily a nursery cat- 
alogue is a list of the things the nurseryman has to sell, 
with some descriptive matter attached to each variety 
to induce the public to buy. But when a propagator of 
plants adds to his list of stock offered a compendium of 
horticulture he deserves some recognition of his enter- 
prise. George C. Roeding’s catalogue is just out, and it 
is worth a place upon your table even if you do not ex- 
pect to buy a tree this season from any one. This 


soon, 
9's doubled the output in 1898, but no such increase is 

now noticed from the immense plantings of later years. 
course these ought to be one in the administration of | 


We often see the most 
Farm Labor. 


Grape 
OF ALL SORTS 


Experimental Farm, Plant 
Nursery and Propagating Dept. No. 2-13) Am | 
General Nursery, Plant 
Citrus Nursery and Citrus Orehar ds. 


CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE 

THE FRUIT GROWERS’ GUIDE 
120 pages, fully illustrated, mailed for am 
Annual price catalogue sent imu 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERE 


_GBO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Men 
1225 J Street, Fresno, California, 


Trees are 


The average number of carloads per year for eight 
and the 


Eight years ago the output came within 2800 


Certainly..not very 


GOOD B 


New 1909 Catalog 


116 pages, fully illustrated; contains ane 
value to planters. 

General facts about seeds, plants, Dulte 
and trees; when and how to plant, the tem 
tools, etc. Sent free on request. 


California Native Flower! 


One man writes me 


Now -it is not safe to risk one's reputation as 


The extraordinary plantings of the very early 


nationalities. 
as fast as they learn the language. 
Governor has arraigned the whole system of farm labor. 
Why have to employ foreigners? 
can boys? I wish we could think they had gone west 
to get farms of their own, and help to breed up a race 
of American farmers to intermingle with the. good 
blood of the foreigners. To be able to speak English 
is not necessarily a qualification for citizenship—it Is 
only one qualification. 
sively on his farm this Governor thinks there is “a de- 
cided trend from city toward country life.” 
hearing of the Bailey farm life commission the con- 
dition of the average American farm laborer was set 
forth in words that told plainly the story of neglect 
and deprivation. Until we have a continuous tenure of 
land in the same family, the gradual building up of a 
rural “plant” for growing crops and the gradual accu- 
mulation of comforts and pleasures and homelikeness 
all through the American farm will not be the ideal we 


would wish to see it. The mere willingness to work is And standard sorts 

but one item. There is not enough work intermingled and beautiful desc 
between the farms. If absolute isolation will craze a ed in our ö 

man, comparative isolation will not strengthen him. TWENTIETH ANNIVEROAM 
Of all the States, ours is suffering the most from the CATALOGUE 


absence of American farm labor, with little prospect of 
improvement. 


Selecting Nursery Stock. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT of an eastern State recently 
boasted that his farm employés were of stx different 
He finds that they become good citizens 
Unintentionally the 


Fifteen varieties. Regular price for the 16 
$1.35. Our introductory offer, 


50 Cents 
is.1871 Germall 
n YEARS in SEED L 


New anil Rare Fni 


Where are the Ameri- 


Employing foreigners exclu- 


At one 
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48 pages illustrated, 
' \ quest. south 
in tie 


¥T is the same old story this winter in the planting of | J * naa ES 

orchard trees—ground in preparation, -varieties dis- AN URSERI 
cussed, adroit agents on hand and decision about made ~ 0. fa" 
to go East for the trees. 


to make the rounds of the California nurseries before — rui 
ordering, even if he had to order from the other side Save T ime—Save F * 
of the continent finally. The decision in this case had WITH THE BREWSTER PICKING 


turned on the inability to get a certain variety from the 
home nurseries. He expects to plant twenty acres to 
apples in a mountainous district, and I convinced him 
that he should visit‘ the orchards already in bearing 
in that locality, talk the matter over with the growers 
and then decide what kinds to plant. Hasty decisions 
are often fatal to success, and where a planter is to in- 
yest in nearly 2000 trees, it is worth while to investigate 
every point in soils, varieties and source of nu 

trees before making the venture. : 


I wish to speak freely against the practice of buying 
largely of new varieties. 
record of a variety made in another State. 
growing in California, under what conditions, and what 
does the grower and the trade think of it here? These 
are paramount questions, and a planter of ten or twenty 
acres should spend a hundred dollars or so in investi- 
gation before he makes the plunge, and should see all 
the home nurseries before making his purchase. There 
is not one particle of home sentiment in this advice. It 
is just common sense, and those who follow it are far 


trtatise on horticulture and incidental list of what the 


better off in the end. Do not buy a pig in a poke. 


ARMSTRONM 
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I recently persuaded a planter 
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It will not pay to accept the 
Where is it 


— holds as much 
Made two grades. 
Regular Picking Sack grade, sent 1 
Special extra quality—that will outlast twe 


pre paid, $1.75. 
“SIERRA MADRE SACK Sierra 


We want reliable men in every 

sack and act as our agents. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Raspbett? — 2 
ganberry, Phenomenalberry, 


Blackberry plants. Also Crimso® 
Send for Catalogue. G. HM. HOPKINS ® 
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Varieties of each type, as well 

There m adapted for greenhouse, hotbed, win- 
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8 of — difference in localities in regard 
u deri adopted. ＋ that a uniform rule for culture time he 
to use he varies ordinary house garden it | is a Ge 


done can compare to the rose. Of diverse color 
character of foliage, of endless design and color of 
eie it lends itself to a wider range of decoration 
any other single group of plants, being equally de- 
as pot plants, for garden culture, and for cu 
* When to these qualifications are added ease 
Are and quick and ample responses in flowers, it 
plained why the rose has been aptly termed “The 
een of Flowers.” In our collection of flowering and 
mental shrubs it occupies first place; hence we have 
gn careful to always have on hand a large stock of 
y the most vigorous plants, and only those sorts pro- 
and 


individual characteristics. All our roses are 


fee like appearance. They should be removed as 
as they appear. Budded roses grow far more vig- 
iy than those on their own roots and are longer- 
so that the slight additional expense incurred to 
with is more than compensated for in having su- 


The aim has been in giving descriptions of the differ- 
Tarieties to be conservative in statement and clear 
“pression, preferring at the same time to be mod- 
opinion rather than to overpraise. In habit of 
blooming qualities, vigorous root development 
f plants are the delight of rose lovers and home gar- 
The inexperienced are advised to study the cul- 


if carefully followed. 
Wasting——The best season of the year for planting 

ij from December 1 to March 15, with the recom- 
Mon in favor of early planting. 


the ground should be spaded thoroughly, and if 
Sewel-rotted manure is available, it should be worked 
Dig the hole large enough to receive the 


and thinning out those that are too thick. The 
— cut back one-half, and all bruised 
ved. er planting settle the soil 
Maut by watering freely. 
No definite rule can be laid down for 
prun- 
c roses oe that Teas and their allied families do 
severe pruning as the Hybrid Perpetual 
ot equally as vieo 
om — on the Pacific Coast, and that is 
roses to go unpruned. The best time is 
rn to March 1. 
Kan zn. to three main shoots and cut. these back 
' O-thirds. In after years with the framework 
Sstablished, the laterals should be thinned out 
prevent overcrowding, and those allowed to remain 
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Says They, Must Settle, «| 
Rate Question by Becoming ln - 
dispensable to Community 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


jousry 17, 1909. 
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the fowering shrubs that grace the gar- 
maar add to the beauty of hall or conservatory, 
ma compare to the rose. Of diverse color, 
mame of foliage, of endless design and color of 
to a wider range of decoration 
group of plants, being equally de- 
for garden culture, and for cut 
when to these qualifications are added ease of 
responses in flowers, it is 


rden ing in Californ 


Hlotwer and Vegetable. 


plantings should be made to secure a succession. The 
seed should be planted in rows eighteen inches apart, as 
early as possible, and the young plants of cabbage vari- 
eties should be thinned to four inches apart. Varieties 
that do not head may be left quite thick, and when 
fairly well grown, those thinned out may be used.— 
{Rural Californian. 


California Tomato Culture. 


OMATOES do best on light, warm, not overrich soil, 
and success depends upon securing a rapid, vigorous 


the rose has been termed “The 
of — In our 9 and and unchecked growth during the early part of the sea- 
cube #t occupies first place: hence we have | on. So in hotbeds from six to eight weeks before 


always on hand a large stock of 
mom Vigorous plants, and only those sorts pro- 
bey of blooms possessing good substance and 
-iaveeeal Characteristics. All our roses are 
insuring plants of strong constitution 


they can be set out of doors, which is when danger 


from frost-is past. 

When the plants have four leaves transplant into 
shallow boxes or cold frames, setting them in rows four 
or five inches apart, and one inch apart in the row. 
Even a slight check while the plants are small will ma- 


mrowth. Gome objections have been ex- 
os bette den owing to the fact that plants | *eTi#!ly diminish their productiveness. 
is gecker, This is readily overcome by setting Set them out of doors as soon as danger from frost is 


with the stock under ground. 
observe to do this, much of this difficulty 
sh 


reer should be removed as fully and cultivate well as long as the vines will per- 
appear, Budded roses grow far more vig- | ™!t—{Rural Californian. 
es those On their own roots and are longer- 3 ae Why not send for our new photo illustrated Rose Book? | 
iat the slight additional expense incurred to | Smyrna Fig Garden. —1＋ 2 
more than - e and as well, we are the larges 
= compensated for in having su- : N handling figs in Smyrna women do the first select- | growers of this line in the world. GOOD ROSES, good 
es : ing. They sit around large quantities of fruit, select- varieties, ROSES WORTH GROWING, cost you no 
nee ween in giving descriptions of the differ- | ing four sizes, which they put in separate baskets. 


de Conservative in statement and clear 
Syeeee, preferring at the same time to be mod- 
Seen father than to overpraise. In habit of. 
qualities, vigorous root development 
Sue are the delight of rose lovers and home gar- 
ae mexperienced are advised to study the cul- 
omens Which are based on California condi- 
me pence Will be quite sure to afford satisfac- 
mame if carefully followed. 
Sethe best season of the year for planting 
Seem December 1 to March 15, with the recom- 
wee favor Of early planting. In planting, the 
de Obeerved as with any other tree or 
around should be spaded thoroughly, and if 
fed Manure is available, it should be worked 
me Dig the hole large enough to receive the 
Serums the top, cutting back the branches at least 
meane thinning out those that are too thick. The 
de cut back one-half, and all bruised 
meres. After planting settle the soil around 
by watering freely. 


Rhubarb, Horseradish, Onion Sets 
Roots and Sets of rb. N 
defini nary shape in bulk, either in quarter or half-hundred- Cabbage, Cauliflower and “Amperage Rows ell realy ts 
weight bags. Generally the common grades and also 
Mie as severe pruning as the Hybrid Perpetuals & y e Brandywine, Klondyke 


Ser of as vigorous growth. There is one 
we Pacific Coast, and that is | 
0 unpruned. The best time is 

=) March 1. The first winter after 
fete three main shoots and cut these back 
10 after years with the framework 
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me plant will be a mass of dead wood 
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e stopped blooming in the early 
beds should be cut and the plants 
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Will have the effect of making | 
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Asticulture that after January 1. 1909, 
% which a green coloring has 
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eet January 1. in order that the 


Prepared or was being prepared 


the ated, smooth-edged cabbage, 
and thin-ieafed, tight-heading 
ented, bunching or non-head- 
1 type. There are early, 
a erieties of each type, as well 
— — for greenhouse, hotbed, win- 
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Se ordinary house garden it 
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over, but before doing so harden off the plants by grad- 
nally exposing them to the night air and by the with- 
drawal of water until the wood becomes hard and the 
leaves thick and of a dark green color. Transplant care- 


While selecting the fruit they pull it by the stem 
through the palm of their hand, thus giving it a long 
shape, called macaroni,- which demonstrates size and 
makes the fig easier for the packer to handle. From 
the selection-rooms boys carry the baskets to the pack- 
ing-rooms and place the proper sizes before the pack- 
ers according to the quality they are packing. There 
are five kinds of packing: Layers, locums, pulled, mac- 
aroni or Colonna and natural. The packing in layers 
is the most popular. 
flattened and given a certain shape before being placed 
in the box. One layer of figs is put on top of another 
until the box is filled. Layer figs measure in width 
from one and a half to two and three-quarters inches, 
according to grades. The locum is practically the same 
packing, only done more carefully. The fig is given a 
kind of die shape instead of cushion, and the idea is to 


| fill the box perfectly, leaving no space whatever be- 
_ tween the fruit, which makes this packing the hardest 
und most expensive. 


The natural packing means figs placed in their ordi- 


the refuse, which means the figs that cannot be used for 
packing, are put in bags in their natural state, and are 
bought by grinders for baking and confectionery. 
Since a few years, however, large quantities of fine 


grades are imported as naturals in fifty-pound boxes and 


are repacked here, either in baskets or jars. Some also 


, are imported in macaroni or Colonna for the same pur- 


pose. This packing consists of putting the fig in the 
boxes, as prepared by women, one by the side of the 
other, and all the stem ends one way. All fig packing 
is done by hand, and there is no process or machinery 
used. The packers wash their hands in brine while 
packing, but this is only done to prevent their hands 
from getting sticky, salt water being used as fresh water 
would injure the fruit. The sugar generally noticed on 
the figs comes through the skin of the fruit from the 


saccharine matter, after the natural fermentation which | 


occurs after the fig is packed. | 

Fig packing is one of the principal industries of 
Smyrna. Thousands of people find employment during 
the end of August and the months of September, Octo- 
ber and part of November, more than $500,000 being 
paid in wages during that time. 

The demand for figs has tncreased considerably during 
the past two years. Some years ago a crop of 75,000 to 
80,000 camel-loads was considered large, and difficulty 
was found im disposing of the goods. With the increas- 


ing demand new plantations have been started, and the 
Vegetabies. . crops of the last two seasons have been enormous, in ing and gardening ate also of value. 
— 1906 reaching 120,000 loads. Notwithstanding this the To intending purchasers: we shall also be mad 


goods find a ready market, and, with the exception of 


very short crops, at higher prices than were ever real- 


ized before.—[London Globe. 


The Names of Dogs. 


ry of @ circular issued by the Depart- Spaniels were so called because the original breed of : S. HOCKRIDGE, Mgr. 
Po Permitted the importation of | this type came from Spain. The Blenheim spaniel got Redlands, - - = California 


his name from Blenheim Palace, where this dog first 
gained popularity in the time of the great Duke of Marl- 


down the fox’s burrow to draw and kill their quarry. 


It was in those days a saying that a good fox terrier 


never came out of a burrow without the fox. He either 


brought out his prey dead or never came out alive him- 


self. 
The bulldog used to drive cattle, and was trained to 


meet the rushes of his enormous charges by gripping 
them in their most vulnerable spot—the nose. Thus in 
time he became known as the bulldog. The dachshund 
is a German dog, and; as his name indicates when trans- 
lated, was used for hunting badgers. Hence his name— 


The fig is split open underneath, | 


badger dog. Among hunters in the Fatherland this 
breed is still popular, although, as a rule, they are now 
too delicate to face such a ferocious fighter as the 
badger. | 


This is also a German name, 
pointed. Another name for this breed is Dalmatian 
dog, because his native home was in Dalmatia.—{Chi- 
cago News, 


more than any old thing” grown and handled in any 
old way. (Note our guarantee in catalogue.) For the 
money, labor, ete., judiciously invested nothing in the 
floral line will yield such satisfactory returns as the 
ROSE. REMEMBER, WE PAY THE EXPRESS and 


our place for his roses. 
CALIFORNIA ROSE COMPANY, POMONA, CAL., Los An- 
geles County. (incorporated 1901.) 


WINSEL’S GARDEN CALENDAR 
JANUARY 


FRUIT TREES. Ready for delivery. Lem- 

ons, Peaches, Almonds, Pears, Plums. Prunes, alnuts, 
Loquats, Apples, Apricota, Figs, Mulberries, Persimmons, © 
berry Piants, Guavas, Currants, Loganberries, 
Blackberries, Dewberries and Raapberries. 
ROSES. 50 varieties to 


Take Washingt ars 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. The following seeds may 
be sown this month: Yorkshire Hero, American Wonder 
and Gradus Peas, Broad Windsor Beans, Beets, Cabbage, 
Caulifiower, Turnip, Lettuce, Onions, Radish, Pars 
nip, Parsley and Spinach. 


. . These plants are from Michigan 
last Spring Price We per 100. large ts on application 
LAWNS. Put in your lawn with our best Kentucky 
Bive Grass and White Glover d Come in and see 
the test of Blue Grasse in our display window, also our 
Commercial Fertilizer for lawns and plants 
FLOWER GARDEN. Plant Hyacinths, Faster Lil! 
Avratum, Watsonia. Giadiclus, Amaryiils — 
Plewertng plants ready for delivery: Pansies, Stocks 
and Carnationa. 
Sow now: Pansies, Sweet Peas, Stocks, Cosmos,, Snap 
Dragon and Sweet Alyssum. 


WINSEL’S SEED STORE... 
251 8. Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Home Phone 4172. Prompt Detivery. 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. Bulb List, Rose List, 
Fruit Tree t or our New Catalogue containing direc- 
tiene when and how to plant and also extensive 
on propagating and 
new book will appear about the 
your name for a copy. 


directions 
growing Eucaiyptue fer profit. This 
Dth of January. Send in 


Spitz dogs are so named owing to their sharp noses. _ 
spitz meaning sharp 


charge you no more than our neighbor who comes to 


— — 


pretty Gardens 


We shall be glad to send you our Nursery 
Catalogue free. It contains a long list of or- 
namental Plants, Shrubs, Trees and Roses, 
with prices. The descriptions are accurate 
and instructive. The hints upon lawn-mak- 


to enclose a beautifully colored picture of the new 
Pink Cherokee Rose (our specialty). 
Send address to . 


| Roses, ete. 
SOUTHLAND NURSERIES, F. H. DISBROW, Prop. 
Pasadena, Cal. Phones— Home 2520, Main 949. 


J. Dieterich's Nursery 


TWELFTH AND WALL STS., Cos ANGELES, CALIE. 


Offers and reco de for planting WISTARIA; grafted plants 
will flower this year; purple, white, double, pink and mu!tijugn. 
GIANT RAMBOO, BOUGAINVILLEA LATERICEA, true, red. €F- 
DAK DEODORA, and LEBANNI, Palme, Ferhs, ete. LANDSCAPS 
WORK. Communicate your wants and we will recommend honest, 
reliable parties to carry out the work satisfactorily. 


CITY NURSERIES|- 


the producers.—[Fruit Grower. | borough. In the same way the King Charles spaniel 1 98 
“aa owes its name to the merry monarch. Fox terriers did Orange Seed Bed Trees 
not gain their names from a likeness to the fox, but seedling | | 
is : from the fact that formerly they were used in hunting Wash. 
8 by four distinct classes or foxes. Many years ago they were sent by their masters | ingtonia Robusta Palms, Camphor Trees, Acacias, 
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7 and possibly killed. The train crew of | water. We ate and drank very little SHEPH proof structure, besides a root . 
the freight were fortunate to because we did not know how long we 7 Tuüknps WATCH. and two basements, The classic . 
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member of the State Board of Health, president of the 


-fornia medical law, ideas that are entirely in accord- 


—fix any rules or regulations for their own government. 


and regulations that are contrary to ail known prece- 


theu a Legislature should not, on any pretext what- 


In the preface, Dr. Remondino states what has so 


There he cannot either obtain a footing or sitting room. 


Los ANGELES TIMES. 


A 


CONDUCTED BY HARRY BROOK OF THE TIMES STAFF. 


— 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


that matter for the Magasine Section of The 
the hands of the nter ten days 
their full 


Corr en send 
names and addresses, which will not be blished, or given 
ers. Addresses 


to — — w 
corresponden are not preserv and consequen 
be furnished to inquirers.] 


A Bugle Blast from San Diego. | 
A. P. C REMONDINO of Sah Diego is a physician 


of world-wide reputation. He has been vice-presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society of California, a 


Southern California Medical Society, and of the San 
Diego Medical Society. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, of the New Yoek Medico-Legal 
Society, a professor of history of medicine and bf medi- 
cal Bibliography in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Los Angeles. He is a brilliant writer and au- 
thor of several books, including the History of Cir- 
cumcision,” a remarkable and most interesting volume, 
also an excellent book on the climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia, of which, at the suggestion of the Mitor of the 
Care of the Body, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recently purchased a number of copies, to place 
on overland trains for the benefit of new-¢omers. 


Dr. Remondino, like other physicians who are both 
independent and intelligent, entertains strong Meas in 
regard to the injustice and absurdity of the present Cali- 


ance with those frequently expressed in these columns 
during the past few years. He has just published a book 
of 200 pages with the somewhat lengthy title, “Some 
Random Thoughts and Reflections on the Methods and 
Uses of State Boards of Medical Examiners and their 
Relations to Medical Education and Students and to 
the State and Its People.“ (Published by Fry & Smith, 
San Diego, Cal.) 


On the first page of the book the author publishes the 
following statement—a sort of declaration of faith: 
“Societies and associations are within their rights to 


The sanity or insanity of these enactments is their own 
affair. When, however, such associations adopt rules 


dents in history, contrary to all science, contrary to all 
nature, contrary to the interests of the people, and tend- 
ing to deprive the individual of his inalienable rights, 


soever, permit itself to be induced to make such rules 
or regulations a part of the organic law of the State.” 


often been stated in these columns, namely: that medi- 
cine is not an exact science. He adds: 


“These are some of the annoytng and injurious differ- 
ences that exist between an unfixed and a fixed science. 
In mathematics, astronomy, geology, or in navigation, 
which are fixed sciences, the dilettante, paranoiac, ego- 
tistical would-be scientist, has no place or standing. 


There, everything is real, and all the boundaries are 
well fixed and as well defined. In these sciences there 
is no room for any ambiguous sophistication, studied 
misrepresentation, or for any ingenious evasion. So, 
all addle-pated, would-be scientists, run aboard the edu- 
cational or medical craft, as they also crowd onto the 
clerical, where their numbers at times make it very un- 
comfortable for all such as very materially differ with 
them in not possessing tonsorial, sartorial, or other sim- 
ilar recommendations, as well as in being deficient in 
that order of intellect or comprehension that requires 
the absolute exhibition of a high school or collegiate 
diploma to denote its possible existence. 

“Hence we have the extinguishing of geniuses by ſegal 
enactment; the undeserved blasting of hopes and pros- 
pects of deserving men, the injustices of arbitrarily tell- 
ing this or that perfectly competent and well-vouched- 
for practitioner of medicine that he cannot come into 
California and practice his profession, even if compelled 


— — — — 
and unreasonable medical statute, so as to permit the 


| est thinker in the university at that time. 


who aid instead of interfering with the curative pro- 
cesses of nature. 

The medical defenders of the State law claim that it is 
for the protection of the people. This is not true. The 
people have never asked for a law that would force 
them to hire medical practitioners of a school in which 
they do not believe, any more than they would ask for 
a law to force them to belong to certain religious sects. 
The State medical law is, as frequently stated here, on 
a par with the San Francisco Plumbers’ Union—an in- 
stitution for the purpose of keeping out competition and 
keeping up prices. It is opposed not only by the gen- 
eral public, and by independent practitioners, but by a 
great many worthy and competent members of the regu- 
lar school, who find themselves prohibited from prac- 
ticing their profession in California. 

The medical trust would do well to see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, and to give in before the public be- 
comes thoroughly aroused, and demands much greater 
concessions than they are now asking. In Germany the 
medical law was so drastic that they have now gone 
somewhat to the other extreme. 

The people demand liberty in medical practice, and 
like the boy in the soap advertisement, they will not 
be satisfied until they get it. 

2 „ „ 

“Learning” and Knowledge. ; 

HE following communication comes from W. J. Both- 
well, Los Angeles: 
“You have doubtless read the newspaper account of 
the double suicide of John P. Gordy, Ph. D., LL.D., and 
his wife, which occurred in New York the last day of 
the year. According to reports, their death was due to 
their intense devotion to their daughter Gwendolyn, 
who was taken off by pneumonia. 

“Please permit me to state that I was well acquainted 
with the above family, chiefly the professor, while he 
held the chair of pedagogy in the Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, O. 

“Dr. Gordy was a. man of great intellectual attain- 
ments, and was considered the best instructor and deep- 
I studied 
under him for two or three terms while attending the 
college. He went from Ohio University to Ohio State 
University, and from there to the New York University, 
where he was dean of the department of pedagogy. He 
was the author of several text-books, and contributed to 
several magazines. His ‘Lessons in ~Psychology’ and 
‘History of Political Parties in the United States’ are 
his chief works. 

“While Dr. Gordy was very distinguished in intellec- 
tual traits, he was also quite eccentric and impractical 
in the ordinary affairs of life. He was frequently the 
jeer of the student body from his awkward manner in 
every-day affairs. He always walked to and from work 
with head down, intensely absorbed in thought. I have 
seen him frequently go into a store or bank downtown 
and he would find out after entering that he was in the 
wrong place and excuse himself and come out. 

“They had one child, who was quite small at the 
time, but who was 20 years of age when she died. Of 
course the child had everything she wanted, and was 
no doubt humored all through life. The result of such 
hot-house training is the weakening of the constitution. 
She had not developed resisting power to withstand 
any acute disease like pneumonia. : 

J observed in the article that the professor had se- 
cured the best physicians of New York and that several 
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Drugless Heal 


By Psychic Methods 
We CURE PEOPLE suffering from all kings @ 
by THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTION alone and wie 

All acute and painful diseases promptly nila 
chronic, lingering ailments that have defied the aus 
other methods, are successfully treated and radia® 
and when they cannot come for personal ea 
and cure people at their homes in any part a @& 
all by purely Psychic Methods—MENTAL TELE 

We correct bad habits in young and old; heb 
business and professional success; reform moral 
reclaim wayward boys and giris, and restore nn 
their reason. * 

No matter what your allment, how 1e 
where your residence may be, or what you may i= 
before, our methods succeed after all others Mim 
and our Psychic methods reach you anywhere. 

Booklets fully explaining personal treatment ¥ 
PEUTIC SUGGESTION, and the Psychic 
in treating absent patients, SENT FREE TO 
BODY. All afflicted people should read thes 
Send for them now. ‘You will enjoy reading GO 

Address or call upon GEO, C. PITZER BS 
1045 South Union Ave.. Los Angeles. California 


THE OLDEST ANO LARGEST TRIO 


HOUSE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC SURGICAL MANUFACTURING — 
Manufacturers Trusses, Elastic # 28 
Supporters. Largest Establishment West # 
316 AND 318 WEST FIFTH STREET. 


diagnosed the case as diphtheria, which was proved to 
be wrong, by the other doctors who pronounced it a bad 
case of pneumonia. Was she perhaps killed by the so- 
called scientific doctoring? | 


it's the same old story. A man may reach the high- 
est point of excellence in his chosen profession and still 
know nothing about the nature of health and disease 
or how to maintain the health of himself and family. 

“How a man of such ‘learning’ can become so helpless 
and do such a rash act is rather above my comprehen- 
sion. He instructed others in the art of teaching and 
living, and presented hundreds of diplomas to his gradu- 
ates on commencement day; yet capped the climax by 


to do so by his own ill-health or that of any member 
of his family; the injury that these kindred arbitrary 
acts are now inflicting on the medical colleges, on stu- 
dents, and on the State, and the wholly unscientific 
basis upon which these acts all rest.” 3 

Dr. Remondino refers to a saying of Thomas Jefferson 
that he who refuses to take up the cudgel in defense 


pot the principle of personal rights and freedom deserves 
"to lose both. 


The author pays his respects to the Medical clique in 
San Francisco as follows: ne 

“There has, ever since I have resided in the State, ex- 
isted a clique with its headquarters in San Francisco, 
that through its perverse nature has fieglected no oppor- 
tunity to keep the profession in hot water. Pharisai- 
cal to an extreme degree, under pretense of doing some- 
thing, either for the profession, or in the interest of the 
people, it has never been idle in anything that would 
further their interest or those of their henchmen.” 

In one of the later chapters Dr. Remondino quotes 
the views of a number of eminent medical men on the 
subject of medical examining boards, including Prof. 
Osler, Ernst Haeckel, Oliver Wendell Holmes, President 
Hadley of Yale, Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, and others. 


In conclusion, the author refers to the present State 


‘medical law as “a vicious and unfair law, a. thoroughly 
illogical law, a law replete with possible evils.” 

Dr. Remondino is right. This book is specially per- 
tinent just now, when another attempt is to be made 
to have the State Legislature modify the present unjust 


— 
* 


ending his own life—declaring life a faflure. It seems 
to me this last act will cause as much harm to his 
former pupils as his life's teaching has done good.” 

2 


Vegetarian Restaurants. 


LOS ANGELES correspondent writes as follows: 
“May I be permitted to express the opinion that 
there ought to be a vegetarian restaurant in this city? 
The vegetarian cafeterias indicate that vegetarianism 
is being commonly practised in the city, and I think 
there are a number of people who, like myself, believe 
this particular ism to be the right dope, but dislike hav- 
ing to wait upon themselves.” 3 
There are at present, two vegetarian cafeterias in 
Los Angeles (under the same management) and one 
vegetarian supply store. What formerly was a vegeta- 
rian restaurant is now run under the cafeteria plan, 
which some people like, while others don’t. The old 
and the feeble—not to mention the lazy—usually prefer 
to be waited on, even if they have to pay a little more 


for it. 


Prohibition in Georgia. 
NE of the results of the attempted enforcement of 
the prohibition laws in the Southern States has, 


of course, been to bring into use a great number of sub- 
stitutes for ordinary alcoholic beverages, most of which 
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nent and marvelous immediate process, 
or mark. No paraffine or lumping. H 
relieved from their unsightly defects and made 
for the past three years by our skill and scientifie 
which cannot be excelled or equaled MBINED 2 
WRINKLES FROM FACE AND NECK © dae 
one treatment. Smallpox pits eradicated. Frocks 
veins, red noses, greasy skin, coarse pores obitt * 
and pimples positively cured by our w ae 
of work is renowned for its perfection; R EA 
over twenty years among society and 1 
country and Eurepe. Rooms for wrinkle 5 
‘if desired. All work guaranteed. PROF. AND ok oo 
and Original New ¥ 
ope St., Angeles. 
Consultation and advice free. We will tell g 
wrinkles. Work done in the. events by 
Phone F6191. | COURSES TAUGHT. 


Why suffer with headache 
glasses? We fit the ye 
reading (stock) lenses i 
filled frames complete gt 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
free. FLEMING, 58 — 
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Dietetic Treatment of Disease. ; 
Diseases of Women and ch 


R. JESSIE H. FAR 
— Osteopath an 


50 
Phone Sunset So. 6503 Res. BY 
Home 27024 


Central Insti- 
| dos West St. ° 
For physical regeneration by moder —— 
and teach) scientific massage, med water — 
system: * physical. culture, all are 
baths ydropathy. Suffe pool 
Science, ete. (Paychoterapayy) 
the possibilities of this institute. 
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gin to earth. 

siesing ip an article from the Washington Star re- 

gieed a few days ago in The Times: 

Gorge.” said Mr. M. Block of Macon at the Bel- 

“there in considerable dullness in the cities, 

aa many attribute to the passage of the proh/bition 


F @8 “Dear-beer,” said to contain only 2 | will know. It isn’t because these cases do not turn up " 

rr therefore legal, has become very | often enough to refrigerate their consciences, if they’ |$ 240 8. Spring 

n iD Georgia, where there are said to be 200 deal- have any. and no one has any right to accuse any one of ¢ 4458 Broadw 

mie procuct, Which is made at the regular brewer- | being without conscience and a desire to do good. It > me ay 

is ° 

much, and is sold at about the can't be accounted for other than it is a mania to cut. ö RADO ARTERS | 


N 
"en oot in the liquor business, and hence am with- 
wie bat, candidly, 1 do not think that prohibition 
ii our State. The loss of revenue 
Sena great hardship in such towns as Atlanta, Au- 
= mecon and Savannah, and, furthermore, there 
wae G0 important diminution of the evils com- 
ant, the men who crave stimulants will always 
mee to get them in one way or another in spite of 
ent may be passed. The only difference 
Seem tne Clandestine traffic carried on to escape 
breaking the law the drinking public is 
the vilest and most injurious kinds of 
the blind tigers or the boot- 
mule. This semi-inforcement of 
cause a reaction; even now many 
rum business are inclined 
Seek & would be better to substitute high !icense 
momen Stringent regulation, and so it would be no 
Georgia were eventually to make an end 
experiment.” 

meme is clearly established by the history of the 
man absolutely will have some kind of 
eet, and that if he is denied access to any par- 
ede will either obtain it by stealth, or: 
[ee now being done in the Southern States—take 
wat are more injurious to his health than 
ich be has been forbidden by law to 
my 


MOENT dispatch announced that plans are already 
7 Considered for the rebuilding of Messina and 


folly! Well did Puck say: “What fools these 
me” AS an American preacher recently ob- 
™ Ris Sunday sermon, it is unreasonable to at- 
© make “Providence” responsible for such ca- 
we 8 these, when men continue to build on the 
mem Ylcanoces or in earthquake belts, where dis- 


ente immigrant vessels, to carry 

of these Sicilians to the Southern States, 

— Sight find employment in raising cotton and 

cops? Some of them might also find 

meat in this State, where, during the harvest 
Per farmers are often hard pressed for help. 


att maple complain that when they use hard water 


— ae — almost always diseased.’ What, then, about the rest of 
the blood, | the animal? 300 No. Loe Angeles 
— — course, the same water would produce the | In our town in Michigan a steer had been driven in Los Angeles Cal. 
2 condition. tas N that it actually went mad. No one could come near Naturopathic lastitute and Sanatorium of | 
—4 in oe =e, hard water is not good, either for in- | him. Some one shot him for public safety, and the car- aie 
èo and there dreeed for the mer. California (incorporates) 
—.— ket, and actually sold cai 
— oe — 25 * “I take it for granted that my cure will be complete. of Central Park, on the quietest section ‘of Bouth Hope Strest, be- 
and one written with fullness of direction when I knew | Grown Hill and. Avenue care 
ame here, it is not only false, but was open porches nice secluded garden. 


ra arm, & mass of indurated, can- 


told her to return home and he would write a letter of 
advice to her physician. The extent of the prescription 
was: ‘Rub the arm,’ a thing she had been doing for 
weeks, because there was so much pain she was com- 
pelled to rub to get any relief. ; 

“Why surgeons will continue to cut breasts off for the 
purpose of curing cancer I can’t understand—nobody 


“If these cases are taken in time and put onto a richt 


basis of life, and they will follow it, it is reasonable to 
believe that nature will eliminate the tendency for 
building these diseases.” 

Cancer is due mainly to the eating of more food than 
can be properly assimilated, and especially of flesh food. 
Cancer is said to be practically unknown among vege- 
tarians. In all cases, therefore, to make a cure perma- 
nent, attention must be devoted to the all-important 
subject of diet. Prolonged worry may be a contribu- 
tory cause. There may 
the disease. 


When not too far advanced, cancer may be cured by | 


natural methods. 


The late Dr. Dewey showed that a malignant tumor 


may be absorbed into healthy brain tissue by a pro- 


longed fast, the brain not losing any of its substance | 


during a fast. : 
Here is a letter received 


lated his rule about personal communications. Do not, 
however, expect that he will do so again: 


“I have waited in sending you my thanks for your | 
prompt, full, and sympathetic letter in response to my | 
appeal to you in my distress, until I could ‘report prog- 7 


no one here could possibly object to the course, I 
thought that was the proper one to pursue. I had al- 
ready a bushel of apples on hand, and I thought that 
these eaten sparingly would not harm in the absorption 
of a tumor. Beside these apples I have practically eaten 
nothing for ‘two weeks except a head of lettuce every 
day or so. I understand this leaf has absorbing quali- 
ties. Of course I have lost much flesh, but those who 


examined the tumor before I began fasting say it is. 


be hereditary predisposition to 


recently by the editor of the | 
Care of the Body from a young woman teacher in an 
Arkansas college, the editor having in this case vio- | 


“I thought the suggestion of a — very reason- 
able, and as my work is nearly all of the brain, and as 


smaller, and 1 feel certain it is. The pain has entirely 


absorbed more rapidly. I shall drink grape juice freely | 


as my first food. | 
“I have noticed no feeling of exhaustion through the 
day, and I teach seven periods. In going to town a few 


days ago, I met the matron (a meat eater,) weary and R. — e 
constan electrica exercises * 0 e r 
leaning on the arm of her husband, while I who had | 7 0 heari 4 


eaten three apples and half a head of lettuce that day, | 


| 
| 


and had taught seven periods, was going leaning on my 
own ‘understanding,’ and at a brisk pace. We ex- 


pages of it and sends to me. 
headed: “Why Eat Flesh?’ All of which I heartily 
indorse. I ioaned the sheet to the professor of science 
here, who has not yet reported, but I shall have the ma- 
tron read it also. 

“Perhaps you would be interested in some facts I can 
furnish. I once asked the meat merchant if the liver I 
was buying was pork liver (I was an abstainer then 
merely from pork.) In a burst of confidence he said: 
“We never put the liver of the hog in the market: it is 


I was encroaching upon valuable time, and it was 


painful. The lump came from a hit on the breast made 


This week the article was 


~ — 


‘THE SHOE 


DO YOU HEAR WELL? | 


a perfect hearing device. 


* es ceased, also, and every appearance of malignancy has the offer 5 withdrawn, A this 1 test plan the final 
Bame Providence. ‘disappeared. I anticipate that the last portion will be and inen for evers n Rearing aid is made 


This new invention, the Stolz Electrophone (C. 8. Patent No. 
763,575.) renders unnecessary such clumsy, 
ly harmful devices as trumpets, horns, . fans, 
etc. It is a tiny electric telephone that fits on the ear and which, 
the instant it is applied, magnifies the sound waves in such man- 
ner as to cause an astonishing Increase in the clearness of all 
sounds. It overcomes the and roaring noises and, also, so 


usually, the natural unaided 

Write to or call Gf you can) 
particulars of our 1 test offer 
dorsers who will answer inquiries. 
to investigate aurists’ opinions. 


ne itself ts gradually rest 
at our Los Angeles 

and list of prominen 
Physicians cordially 


t en- 
vited 


; 
> 
; 
Free Booklet on treatment and diet. Read 
it and you will fully understand your case 
and cure yourself quickly. Call at any of 
$ the Sun Drug Co.’s stores or write to 
; 
5 
5 
| 


URICSOL CHEMICAL co., 


porches 
The rooms for patients are bright and sunny, and steam heated. 
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Grover’s Soft and Easy Snoes 


offices for 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 419 W 4 Callender 
Mts Kind occur more or less regularly several changed significant smiles as we passed. | Bidg., corner 4th and Hill sts. Herbert N. — — 10 THE TIMES.) 
cach century. “My sister in Los Angeles sends The Times to — — Jan. 
Wan not be a good idea to charter a few of | other sister in Michigan, and the latter tears out your r — ern eee ? 5 all ni 


The flesh accidentally. When I read of the remedy I omitted the : 2 ‘ 7 

—— — Wa. The io. the ribe is as hard as violet leaves and simply used hot water. I got a deep Sanatorium for Tuberculosis 

1 thowing suffering with a slight h or four times a day I leaned h ‘ 
5 — Nn that important nerv bei in- basin, and three y over the BANNING, CAL. Altitude 2300 feet. Climate dry, account 
. Ne 22 What dia we ore ng 1 „ | basin and put the whole breast in as hot water as I of close preximity to desert. Good, conscientious care given 
2 N be dor Such — fo for her’ could stand, and let it remain in the hot water as long all patients suffering from tuberculosis. GOOD, WELL 
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boxes of figs, some onions and a jar of 
water. We ate and drank very little 
because we did not know how long we 
would be there. Then I found some 
matches and by the light we founda 


and possibly . The 

the freight were fortunate enough to 
leave their train before the crash and. 
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Car E of f E Body — — — — — DR. Physician ang 
(CONTINUED FROM SRD PAGE.) I diagnosis by the Stars. | INDUCES THE 
| N osteopathic physician of Goldfield, Nev., objects to cure or AL V UMAN ILLS 


hot vaseline and let it remain on the lump. It was 
-hardly any time until the lump was gone, and it has 
never returned. That was seven years ago. 

“I have seen several inquiries in regard to lumps in 
the breast, and I have wanted to write and tell you how 
I was cured through reading of their remedy. Although 
I used my own way in carrying out the results, still I 
give you the credit. 7 

“As you say, all lumps in the breast are not cancers. 
Even if they resulted in the end in a cancer, I believe 
hot water bountifully applied would cure them 

“IT had quite a p come on the back of my hand 
from lifting heavy king utensils. After getting rem- 
edies from several ding drug stores -I resorted to the 
hot-water plan, and it cured it. 

“I am a great believer in hot water for both external 
“and internal use. Nine times out of ten it will give 
good results.” 

8 

Jimmie’s Politeness. 


r IMMIE, your face is dirty again this morning.” ex- 

J claimed the teacher. “What would you say if I 
came to school every day with a dirty face?” “Huh,” 
grunted Jimmie, “I'd be too perlite to say anything.”— 
[Circle. 


No Garbage-Fed Hogs for Los Angeles. 


ITY HEALTH OFFICER DR. L. M. POWERS opposes 

the proposed hog-feeding contract, to which reference 

has been made here. Dr. Powers is to be congratulated 

also Los Angeles people who eat hog flesh. The 

Mayor is also against the proposition, and it is said 

that even members of the County Medical Society have 

at length arrived at the conclusion that garbage is not 

a wholesome food for human beings, even after it has 
deen passed through the body of a hog. 


Races and Ruin. 


T may seem to some that there Is no connection be- 

tween the subject of gambling at race tracks and the 
care of the body. There is, however, for a man who 
takes to this, or any other form of gambling, is almost 
certain to solace himself for losses—or to celebrate his 
winnings—by taking to drink or drugs. 


Gambling is the most dangerous vice that curses poor 
humanity. There is hope for the drunkard, for the 


user of drugs, for the lecher, but there is little hope 


for a man when the gambling fever has got a good grip 
upon him. Such a man will barter his own honor— 
or that of his wife. 


California is about the last foothold for the race-track 
swindlers. A strong effort is being made in the present 
Legislature to eliminate this evil. There is some fear 
that a majority of the legislators may “fall down.” If 
the matter shall not have been decided by the time that 
this number of The Times is published, then let evegy 
California reader of the Care of the Body, who thinks 
right on this subject, appeal to his Assemblymen and 
Senators to vote in favor of the anti-race-track bill. 


Doctors and Locomotive Engineers. 


R. R. W. CORWIN, division surgeon of the Missouri 
fic Railway Company at Denver, read a paper 
before the New York and New England Association of 
Railway Surgeons, at the Academy of Medicine in New 
York, on November 17, in which he declared that many 
of the railroad wrecks are brought about by railroad 
employés’ love of women, drink and gambling. He went 
further, and declared that the railroad employés have 
six moral defects“ gambling, jealousy, drinking, smok- 
ing to excess, domestic troubles, and social ambitions.” 
In its January number, the Locomotive Engineer's 
Monthly Journal devotes a leading editorial to a crit- 
icism of Dr. Corwin for this uncomplimentary, unkind, 
and altogether too sweeping statement. To stigmatize 
an entire class of men in this manner is neither reason- 
able nor just. As the Journal says, the railroad man 
cannot bury his mistakes, as doctors do. It also criti- 
cises the system of making railroad. hospital depart- 
ments kindergartens for medical students, to learn their 
business at the expense of the trainmen. 

Regarding the charges against the trainmen, the Jour- 
nal says: 

There are nearly 64,000 engineers, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and they are 
classed in a body by Dr. Corwin as moral degenerates. 

The charge is such a gross misrepresentation of fact 
at we are almost ashamed to dignify his statement 

by discussing it; but he claims to be a railroad surgeon 
treating the men he condemns and who doubtless con- 
tribute to his salary. and who, in all probabilfty, would 
be better off without his services.” 

The Journal is right. As a body, the American loco- 


motive engineers are a fine set of men. If, occasion- j 


ally, they break a little loose when off duty, as sallo 
do when on shore, can you be surprised, when you con 
sider the strain of their calling—the awful respons/- 
bility and risk which they are under, almost every 
ute of the time, while they are on duty? Then, again, 
their hours are often unreasonably long. During the 
rush times, a few years ago, engineers have been known 
to be on duty in Los Angeles for thirty-six hours at a 
stretch, without any chance for rest or refreshments. 
Is it, then, at all surprising that they occasionally take 
a stimulant? — 
4s to the doctors, the less they accuse other classes 
of bad habits, the better it would be for them. It is 
admitted that the use of morphine is alarmingly preva- 
lent among members of the medical profession. May 
this, to some extent, account for occasional cases we 


J it was an ulcer on the liver. 


| body, dodged a blow, and wagged his tail—or the other 


a criticism of astrology, in a review published here 
recently. He says astrology is a science, and that he 
often uses it in diagnosing the diseases of his patients. 
Astrology is just about as much of a science as shak- 
ing dice. The correspondent’s patients are to be pitied, 
if he relies on the stars in diagnosing their ailments. _|- 
Is it not really astonishing that people who are appa- | 
rently sane should harbor such peculiar superstitions? 


There may. be other physicians who diagnose disease 
by the stars—or by the moon—judging from the mis- 
takes they frequently make in guessing at what a per- 
son is suffering from. Better study the diagnosis from 
the face and the diagnosis from the eye, which are sure 


and simple. With these you will not have to do any 
star gazing. ; 

* 
“Mazdaznan.” 


CORRESPONDENT writes that David Ammann, a 
Swiss, who formerly had a picturesque home at Hol- 
lywood, and became an enthusiastic disciple of the 
“Mazdaznan” cult, going to Germany to undertake mis- 
sionary work for the cause, is expected shortly in Los 
Angeles, where it is said, he will try to put fresh vigor 
into the Mazdaznan movement and promote the erec- 
tion of a temple. N 
* 

He Misunderstood, 7 
OCTOR: It's a bad case, Hans, but I think we can 

‘ure you. I will try something new that is all the 

rage now. 

Hans: Vot is it? | 

Doctor: We call it the Bier Treatment. 

Hans: Ah Gott, vy didn’t I come to you before. 


2 2 
Rats, Cats, and Rat Catchers. 


OLLOWING is from an East Los Angeles paper: 

“Five thousand cats sailed recently from San 
Francisco for Japan, which is becoming overrun with 
rats. The recent treaty or agreement between the Uni- 
ted States and Japan seems to have overlooked cat im- 
migration or importation, and there is reciprocity along 
that line, that, is along the fe-line. These cats. if en- 
couraged, will multiply almost as rapidly as the rats, 
and will save Japan a great deal of mohey. Here in 
Los Angeles and other Coast cities, the bamboozled and 
befooled authorities employed the doctors to kill the 
rats, and it cost each of the Coast cities from $25,000 
to $30,000 to finanre a ridiculous rat hunt, which a 
cargo of cats or rat terriers would have accomplished in 
half the time and at 90 per cent. less cost.” 


Well, of course, these Federal health inspectors have 
to live—or at least, they seem to think so, although Tal- 
leyrand, when an office seeker once expressed that opin- 
ion to him, cynically replied: “Je ne sais pas pourquoi” 
—“I do not know why.” 7 


— 
Diet and Disease. | 
STRONG man, in the prime of life, died a few weeks 


ago in Riverside. His disease had been diagnosed 
as typhoid fever, although a post mortem showed that 


However, the point is that as he was beginning to re- 
cover, they gave him to eat—what do you suppose? 
Fried salmon. Yes, just that. Fried salmon requires 
about five hours for digestién in a vigorous healthy 
stomach. Think of putting such a food into the inte- 
rior of a man supposed tochave typhoid fever, with a 
consequently inflamed and ulcerated skin surface of the 
bowel! 


It is an absolute fact, as heretofore stated in these 
columns, that of those who die in sick beds, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred are killed by unnecessary food, poi- 
sonous drugs, unnecessary and dangerous surgical oper- 
ations, and lack of fresh air, for every one who dies as 
the result of disease. For disease is merely an effort of 
nature to restore health. Medical “science” and fool 
relatives do their best to interfere with her: 

. 
Surgical Legerdemain. 

EVERAL criticisms have been received upon the do- 

ings at the Washington University, in St. Louis, as 
reported in The Times of December 27, in an article 
reproduced from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, telling 
how surgeons have been amusing themselves by cut- 
ting off dogs’ heads and grafting them on the bodies of 
other dogs, transposing their hearts, etc. Daniel Ham- 
mack writes as follows: 


“I note that some surgeons have decapitated two liv- 
ing dogs and planted the head of one on the body of the 
other, and the remade anima! lived some half-hour, etc.; 
fer that the dog seemed to take an interest in the pro- 

ceedings after his head was attached to his mate's 


‘dog’s tail—in response to a pat on the head. 


“Conceding the report to be true, the thing that oc- 
curs is, what good will it do? Will some fellow con- 
sent to have his head taken off and thrown away in or- 
der that the sound head of another man who happens to 
have a frail body may be placed on his decapitated 
trunk? This will beat the sacrifice in the skin-grafting 
friends all hollow. It is searcely likely that any one 
will want his head grafted on some unfortunate dog’s 
body. 

“Yet I know some dogs who might vastly improve 
the character and agreeableness of some bipeds of the 
animal kingdom could they bestow their disposition with 
their heads by implanting the said organ on the human 
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Pains in the Foot 
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shoulders. Such a change would be conducive to peace 
and comfort in many families. 

“We come out where we started. What good will it 
do if this cruel experiment is truthfully reported?” 


The following communication on the same subject 
comes from Leota McKee: 


I have read with much interest your articles in the 
health columns of the Times magazine. I also see that 
you are opposed to vivisection and other senseless things 
that are being done these days. it was with profound 
horror that I read this article in the Sunday Times of 


intense sufferings. What could be more inhuman? 
no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
in St. Louis? I would like to know also what 
be gained vy Dr. Guthrie trying to make new 
animals. Has not God made enough varieties 
guilt this doctor? What heartless wretches of physi- 
will be turned loose upon the world if they are 
to foiiow this learned(?) doctor's teachings and 
ample. Can you not in the name of God and com- 


Instead of cutting up and torturing dogs, it would de 
Mr better to study their hygienic habits; from which 
ee valuable lessons could be learned than from all 
te tortures inflicted on suffering animals during the 
fem century. For instance, when a dog is sick, noth- 
ing can tempt it to eat. It will go im a corner and Me 
Sowa. It may chew some coarse grass—just as you 
might, with advantage, chew a little lettuce and celery 
aud water cress for the sake of the organic salts—but 
you could not induce it to swallow foods, much less : 
Baustous drugs. 

About Kissing. 


0 P. HOLT of Santa Ana takes exception to semarks 
made here recently in a review of a booklet on kiss- 
ing. Mr. Holt is strongly in favor of kissing—and of 
Rut on the mouth. Being over 70 years of age, Mr. 
Bolt has doubtless had a considerable amount of expe- 
Mace. Still, the editor of the Care of the Body must 
that kissing on the mouth, while pleasant, is ex- 
ei unhygienic. It is true that “bugs” cannot 
you, if your blood is in good condition: but how 

ad people have their blood in thoroughly good condi- 
od Consequently, it is not wise to needlessly risk 
—— contact. As stated in the article referred 
— y de 8 to imagine any more effective 
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escaped mjury. 


was shoveling 


Th fireman, I. O. Carn 
and did not see 


map located the next animal, the cowboys explained 
that more often than not the unlucky beasts that be- 
came fast in the river mud, unless discovered and pulled 
out, fell victims and died at the “hands” of lions and 
coyotes. He was describing the sufferings of the help- 
less beasts under the paws and jaws of theif assailants 
in hie excitable, gesticulative Spanish way, when we 
pushed out through a runway in the “carrisa” and came 


upon a8 graphic an illustration as ever narrator was 


given for his tale—the second of the two steers killed 
und eaten to the mud line by voracious carnivora. 

A solitary coyote skulking back into the tules was 
the only sign of life apparent beyond the circling buz- 
zards; but some great four-inch tracks, still preserved 
im the firm mud of the upper bank, gave clew to the 
real perpetrators of the murder. The lower steer was 
3 by the fact that he had worked himself out from 
t shore, leaving twenty feet of clear water between 
his bloating sides and his enemies. For the next few 
lays a patrol was sent out along the river to report on 
any further trouble, and one morning a vaquero rode 
in with a great yellow, inert mass lashed on behind his 
high-seated Mexican saddle, from which a tawny tall 
dangling along the ground was setting the pony on his 
tiptoes with nervous excitement. The man had come 
upon the animal sneaking through the carrisa, and 
after failing in an endeavor to rope it, had dropped it 
with one shot from his deadly Luger. 


I once, imadevertently. gave a cougar ample chance 
for an attack had it been so minded, and though I would 
not care to go through the experience again, I have no 
doubt that the result would be the same. My ideas on 
the subject were not so firmly fixed as they are now, 
and as a consequence I experienced a very bad quarter 
of an hour. It happened over in Oak Creek Canon, 
Arizona, in the spring of 1898, just at the time when 
the last of the season’s storms come in rains in the 
valley, hail and sleet in the foothills and lower spurs, 
and solid snow above. I was camped in the cafion, well 
inside the boxed-in stretch. The cook had deserted a 
week before, and my companion, an amateur botanist 
of some note from Massachusetts, had gone out to Je- 
rome for a few days to settle by telegraph some busi- 
ness that needed his attention in the East. I was alone 
and enjoying a splendid time with rod and reel in the 
pools and riffies of this splendid trout stream. 

Late one afternoon the air became close and stuffy, 
the breeze died out, and great black clouds came whee)- 
ing down’ from around the summit of Mount Franklin. 
Soon the thunder began to roll and rumble among the 
crags and echo with deep reverberations through the 
eafion, while the lightning flashed with vivid glare and 


shot in zigzag lines from cliff to cliff. Then the rain. 


came in torrents. I retreated, supperless. into the tent, 
which was under the tallest and thickest pine on a 
little bench at a bend of the river. The thunder roared 
louder than ever, and pulling in the tent flap, I looked 
out. The lightning was leaping from pole to pole and 


the heavens were fairly ablaze. Suddenly it occurred 


to me that lichtning always struck the tallest trees, 
and, grabbing my arms full of blankets, I rushed out 
into the rain, not stopping till 1 was in a clear apace, 
well beyond the range of the big pine. Then I rolled up 
in the blankets—there must bave been half a dozen in 
all—one after the other, making a big, half-soaked 
bundle, almost as high as it was long. My arms, head 
and shoulders were out of the main bundle, but I pro- 
tected them somewhat with the loose end of the last 
blanket. 

In half an hour the rain ceased and the heavens be- 
gan to clear, but the thunder and lightning were still 
busy, and I was afraid to trust myself in the tent. 1 
was just getting ready to waroll, congratulating my- 
self on not being wet through, when out of the dark- 
ness beyond the end of the blankets came an ear-split- 
ting yell. I had never heard the cougar’s voice up to 
that time, but I wasn't deceived in it for a second. It 
is at this stage in the story-book tales of cougars that 
the lone but kind-hearted traveler usually starts out 
with the condensed-milk can to succor the distressed 
child. Brute that I was, I felt nosuch impulse. | knew 
the distressed child was there all right, but I aleo knew 
that it was wrapped elgfiteen inches thick in the best 
product of the American Woolen’ Company, and | was 
loath to expose it to the elements. 

Twice more sounded the cry, and twice more I had to 
restrain myself from going on the errand of mercy. It 
seemed to be coming nearer, though the first time I 
could have sworn that it had its nose to my feet when 
it yelled Again the shriek; this time so near that I 
thought the blankets vibrated in sympathy, though a 
moment later I discovered that my knees were respon- 


sible for the latter phenomenon. Then for several min- 


utes I waited and trembled. I wondered if he would 
begin at my feet and eat me up by inches, or mercifully 
Kill me first by beginning. at my head. At last my 
ears. strained to catch the slightest sound, detected his 
step as his cushioned feet were drawn, one after the 
other, from the sticky mud. Then he crept into my 


thought, and waited for him to come. I could scarcely 
make out the dark outline of his body, so that the fiery, 
vitreous eyes seemed moving all alone. Now they 
passed behind me, and out of my range of vision, but 
still the spring was not made. Now they gleaméd on 
my right, still moving around me in a circle. Now they 
disappeared beyond my horizon of blanket and I realized 


i that the worst was to happen—I was to be eaten from 


the feet upward. Then the overwrought enerves gave 
way and the whole chestful of air I had been holding for 


so long went ripping out through my tensed vocal 


chords in one wild yell. That was the true cry of the 
distressed child. Would no one come to its aid? 
As if in answer to my cry I heard some one 


boxes of 


mamma and the baby. 


“Thank heaven, if will be my head,” 1 


some onions and a jar of 
water. We ate and drank very little 
because we did not know how long we 
would be there. Then I found some 
matches and by the light we found 8 Jan. 17.—-For the rst time 
Mamma had 


through the brush at top speed, and my heart beat high 
with hope. Then I perceived that the sounds were re- 
treating. My preserver had seen the lion and had 
turned back. All I suffered in the next ten minutes fs 
' beyond words to describe, but at length, reassured by 
the silence, I rolled out from my blankets and found 
| myself sione. The cougar had evidently had no idea 
| that the funny-looking bundle contained a man. and 
must have fled at the sound of my voice. The beast 
certainly missed the chance of its life by its fight, for 
I doubt very much if a young, fairly fat and altogether 
eatable man was ever laid out quite so helplessly under 
the nose of a hungry cougar. 7 

As to hunting the cougar in California, or anywhere 
else for that matter, the only satisfactory method W to 
run it down with dogs, tree and shoot it. Even this 
can hardly be called satisfactory, for unless the hounds 
can be put on a hot trail, they will usually lose it for 
that of a bob cat, coon, or coyote. 


— 


run down while the dogs were out on the scent of a 
wild cat or coyote. Some few have been ambushed and 
killed by mountain ranchers, and a number have been 
slain by quick snapshots ‘in chance encounters. They 
are found more generally through the State than any 
| other kind of big game. and though their killing is en- 
_ couraged by a heavy bounty, they are holding their own 
better than the deer, protected as the latter are by the 
most stringent laws. If there ever comes a time when 
the game of the country is extinct, st will be pretty safe 
to venture that the cougar will. be the last species to 
succumb. LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


Expensive Funs. 


— 


on Blue Clay Creek, Arkansas, got up one morning and 
at once proceeded to search her husband's pantaloons, 


usual collection of small change she grasped a giant 
bullfrog. 
from his bed, intending to tell her it was all a joke, but 
she already had rushed out of the door and into the 
adjoining woods, still screaming in her fright. 

Pepoon pursued her, and both might have been run- 
ning yet had not their wild flight been suddenly halted 
by a big black bear rushing furiously at them from the 
opposite direction. 202 

The Pepoons whirled instantly and rushed for their 
dwelling, the bear still after them and gaining in the 
run. 

Just as they neared the clearing. they noticed that 
their house was on fire, probably due to overturning a 
kerosene lamp in their hasty exit. 

In order to escape the bear both jumped into a well, 
from which they were rescued, more dead than alive, 
after neighbors shot the bear. The dwelling was burged 
to ashes. 

Pepoon is too excited to admit that he put the frog 
in his pocket to break his wife of a bad habit. He, how- 
ever, has coined a moral like this: 

“It's cheaper to let your wife search your pockets 
than to scare her with a  bullfrog.”—[Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


Dr. Adolph Patter’s Vital NatureAiDing Talk 


4 
On Health and the All-wise Laws That Cure All 
Physical, Mental, Moral, Domestic and 
: Public Pains, Ills or Diseases. fe 


Fellow Creatures, know that these things are simply the 
result of your own inconsistent neglect of your own self. 
Listen: ver own an expensive automobile or other ma- 
chine? You would never think of working it until you 
carefully look it over and adjust its parts carefully, because 
that costs money, but your money-making free body ma- 
chine is never ed over, never adjusted, never cared 
for, simply because it is free. Costs you no money—on the 
contrary, constant abuses are heaped upon it by yourself un- 
til Nature-—that is, your Vital-Nature—crys out with pains, 
lille, diseases, which is simply your own merciful safety 
valve telling ‘you to let up and get busy before your Vital- 
Nature fires of life have burned too low to be again re- 
kindied. If you can't help yourself, why? Just as there 
are learned practicing lawyers of perverted man-made laws 
q are we learned practicing lawyers of God-Natures, in- 
finitely wise, all-creative, all-governing, like destroying laws, 
Hence, we defy the world to prove higher laws or to dis- 


— our right to practice them and our NatureAlD Health 


agazine tse simply our legal brief of natural laws, «o tell 
what ails you and we will try and send you a copy bedring 
upon the subject of your in free. 

Nature Al vunlcians etice what 
teaches. Namely, first 
treat by mall in our institute or in your homes, all human 
ills a weaknesses, including ruptures, fallen womb, de- 
formities and all weakened organs or parts. e aleo man- 
ufacture trusses, deformity apparatus, belts, braces and ev- 
ery conceivable health inducing utility. 


‘ PH PETTER, Physici nd i 5 
DR. ADOL = ER, Phyeision and Orthopedic Surgeon 


217 Mercantile Place 
Home Phone F7 102. Los Angeles. Cal. 


FREE! 


Write us a postal and we will mall you two treatments of 
 ORMSBEBY’S wonderful CATARRH remedy. with valuable 
| book telling how CATARRH can be cured and not one drop 


of medicine taken internally. 


J. H. ORMSBY CO. 


Fay Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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